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COBBIGENDA. Voi. IL 

Page$ 4, 5, Letter to M. airerd, Neven, 6 March, 1848. Instead of 
" Miohael " read " Michel " throughout, 

Page 10, instead of " poked out " read " forked out." 

„ 10, bottom of page, for "I have made acquaintance with 
Jean Beynaad Barb^ and M. Boudin, a candidate for 
the representation of the lodn " read " I hare made 
the acquaintance of Jean BeTnaud, Barbte, and M. Boudin, 
a candidate for the representation of the Indre." 

„ S8, top of page, instead of " fliea for his life " read " flees for his 
life." 

„ 94, instead of " 6th of March, 1849 " read " 15th of March, 
1849." 

„ 97, instead of "If the Bed Eepublio joins in the fray" read 
" if the Bed Kepublic join in the fiay." 
Pagei 144, 152, 220, "Jerome" should be written "J^ifime." 
Page 177, instead of " Ihe Ic^c of facta compels them to admit the 
principle of the Jesuits of the Inquisition of '93, etc." read 
"The I<^c of facte compels them to admit the principle of 
tbe Jesuits, of the Inquisition, of '93, etc." 

,, 185, instead of " I find myself once mote oving the people " 
read " I find myself once more loving the people." 
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To Maurice Sand, Paris. 

NoHiBT, \%th FehriMrs, 18^ 
Mt dsas Bot, 

I am very glad to hear from 70a. I am not very 
oheerfnl when 70a are not with me, althoDgh I do m7 best 
to drire awa7 melancholy. Bnt it is no doubt nece8sar7 that 
70a should stir yourself a little, that yoa should breathe the 
pure and balmy air of Paris, and pay your homage to the 
divine decree of the jary of painting. Ton must expect the 
worst, so as to save yourself the grierons disappointment 
of former years. 

Tou must send me at once the official record of my 
father's services. I informed yon some time ago that it 
was of the utmost importance that I should have this without 
delay; I also told you to make inquiries from your nncte 
on the subject. Sut yon plunge yourself into the delights 
of Carnival, and forget yonr errands. In a few days I shall 
reach a period of my father's life with which I am entirely 
unacquainted. The Villenenye family cannot give me any 
VOL. u. B 
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particolars. I wrote to General Ezelmans, but he is at 
Bajronae, and goodness knows when he will reply, and what 
events he will recollect. M; uncle onght to know what 
campaigns my father was engaged in from 1801 to 1808. 
Do not forget, above all, the record of aervicea; that is a 
snre gnide for the leading &ct8. Lose no time in send- 
ing it, 

. . . Borie is quite npset at the idea that they are on 
the point of having a reeoluiion in Paris. I do not myself 
see that the banquet hutinese jnatifies any auch action. The 
prohibition of the journalists' hanqnet is bnt an intrigue 
between Ministers on the point of being ousted from office 
and Ministers aiming at power. Should any row take place 
in connection with the banquet, the result will only he that 
harmless idlers will get knocked about and assassinated by 
the moueharde, and I scarcely believe that the bulk of the 
people will side with M. Thiers in bis quarrel with M. Guizot. 
Thiers is, no doubt, a better man; but he will not give bread 
to the poor any more than the othera. I, therefore, do not 
advise you to have anything to do with the manifestation ; 
for people are likely on that occasion to be knocked down 
without any advantage to the good cause. Were it necessary 
that you should risk your life for the country, I ehould not 
interfere, you know that well enough ; but it would really 
be too stupid to get a skull-dragging for the sake of Odilon 
Barrot & Co. Write to me what you may see from a distance 
(if you should see anything at all); bnt do not, under any 
pretence, get into the scrimmage, if such there should be, 
which I do not believe. 

Were you not aware that Bakounine had been banished by 
oar honest Government f About a month ago I received a 
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letter from him, which I fancy I read to yon, hnt yea do not 
remember it. I replied to him, conf eesing that we are governed 
by the canaille, and that we are very wrong to pnt up with it. 
Besidea, Italy is qnitenpset. Sicily proclaims its independence, 
or rery nearly bo. Naples has risen in rerolation, and the King 
gives way. That news is now quite confirmed. Bat the only 
thing they will gain by it will be to pass from a despotic to a 
consUtation^ Government, from violence to cormption, from 
terror to infamy, and when arrived at that they wiU, like ns, 
long remain in their new oondltion. . . . 

We are a generation of loafers, and the new deity is called 
OtrcuZus. Ijet as endeavonr, in onr own little sphere, not to 
become ignoble, so that if perchance in my old days, or in 
yonrs, there should be a change from all that, we might enjoy 
it witboat having to blush at onr past, , . , 



To M. GiRERD, Nevers. 

Putu, Jlfon^y Sueninf, 6(& JlfortA) 1848. 
'SvStSQ, 

Everything goes well. Personal griefs disappear when 
public life calls and absorbs us. The Kepnblio ie the best of 
families ; the people the best of friends. We must not think 
of anything else. 

The Bepublio has carried the day in Paris ; the question 
now is whether it should also carry the day in the provinces 
where its cause is not popular. It was not I who obtained 
your appointment, but I confirmed it ; for the Minister holds 
me in some way responsible for the conduct of my friends, 
and gave me full power to encourage, stimulate, and reassure 
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tliem ^^inst all intrigaes on the p&rt of their enemies, all 
weakness on that of the Government. Yoa muBt then, dear 
brother, act with vigour. Situated aa we now are, we most 
not only display derotion and loyalty, bat also fanaticism if 
need be. We mast rise above ODrselves, abjure all weakness, 
and even shake off oar affections if they should counteract the 
progress of a power elected by the people, and truly, thoroughly 
revolationary. Do not pity Michael's fate. Michael is rich ; 
he is now what he wished, what he chose to be. He betrayed 
and forsook us in the days of adversity; now his pride, his 
spirit of domination are roused. He will have to give the 
Republic some real guarantees of his attachment to its instita- 
tions before obtaining its confidence. Parliamentary representa- 
tion is an honour to which be may pretend, and which his talent 
will perhaps secure for him. It is io Parliament that he will 
show himself as he now is, and disclose his opinions as they 
now are to the whole nation. Nations are generons, and freely 
forgive those who atone for their errors. 

Aa for the duty of a provisional Government, it consists in 
selecting reliahU men, so as to bring about sincerely Republican 
elections. We must therefore impose silence npon friendship, 
and refrain from imprudently influencing public opinion in 
favour of a man who is strong enough to rise again if bis 
heart is pure and his will honest. 

I cannot too strongly advise you not to hesitate in sweep- 
ing away all tainted with the bourgeois spirit. Later on, tbo 
nation, mistress of its destinies, may, if it should deem fit, 
display indulgence, and it will do well to prove its strength by 
its meekness. But, to-day, if it be more mindful of its friends 
than its duty it will be lost, and the men employed by it at 
the beginning of its career will become parricides. 
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Yoa see, friend, tbat there is for me no possible compro- 
mise with logic. liSt it be the same with 70a. Shoolcl 
Michael, and many other apostates whom I koow, stand in 
need of the sacrifice of my life, I would gladly make it, bat 
that of my conscience, neuer. Michael forsook democracy out 
of hatred for the demagogy. But demagogy exists no longer. 
The people proved itself to be grander, nobler, and purer in 
motive than all the wealthy and learned people of this world. 
Calumniating the masses to-day and flattering them to-morrow 
inspires me with bat little confidence, and I should have far 
more esteem for Michael were he still to protest against the 
Republic I should then say that he is mistaken, but that his 
convictions are earnest and sincere. 

His efforts are now perhaps directed towards bringing 
about an ariatooratic republic, wherein the rights of the poor 
and weak will be denied and trampled down. Should he act 
thoB, be will break off thealliance so sublimely cemented on the 
barricades between the rich and the poor. He will kill the 
Kepublic, and deliver it into the hands of intriguers ; and the 
people, now conscious of its strength, will not tolerate them 
any longer. If betrayed, they will give way to oondemnable 
excesses; society will become the prey of fearful anarchy, and 
the rich who have torn down the sacred compact will, in their 
turn, become poor, in the midst of social convulsions to which 
everything will saconmb. 

They will be punished by their own sins; but it will 
be too late to repent. Michael does not know, and never 
knew, the people; why does he not make himself acquainted 
with them to-day 7 He would then appreciate their strength 
and respect their virtaes. 
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I wiali yoa courage, good-will, and peraeTerance fit to 
contend ^^nst all emeTgenciee. 

Toara for life, 

Gkoboe. 

I sh^l be to-morrow eTening, 7th of March, at Nohant, 
where I intend spending a week, after which I shall probably 
come back here in order to devote myeelf entirely to the new 
daticB which the Bitnation impoaes npon ob. 



Ti> M. Charles Poncy, TtndoH. 

NouHT, 9(h JUorei, 1848. 
The Republic for ever! What a dream, what en- 
thusiaam, and, at the same time, what admirable and orderly 
behaTiour is that of Paris! I have juat arrived from there; 
I have' visited all parts of it. I saw the removal of the 
last barricades. I have witneseed the uoblenesa, the sublimity, 
"the aimplioity, the generosity of the French people assembled 
at Paria, the heart of France, the heart of the world; indeed, 
the most admirable people in the world 1 I have lately 
spent many sleepless nights, many days on my l^a. 
We are all excited, intoxicated, and delighted at having 
gone to steep in the mire and woke np in heaven. Let all 
those who surround you have courage and confidence 1 

We have secured the Republic, it ia safe now; we will 
all perish rather than abandon it. The Oovemment is com- 
posed of men excellent as a rule, though perhaps not quite 
efficient for a task which would require the genius of 
Napol6on and the heart of Jesus. Bat the nnion of all 
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those men, fall of talent and generoaa impulse and good- 
will, is sufficient to master the sitostion. They mean good, 
they seek it, and try to do it. They are all sincerely gaided 
by principles aaperior to the indiTidnal capacity of each 
of them. The will of all, the right of the people. The 
people of Paris are so hind, so indulgent, so confident in 
their own cause, and so gtrong, that they themBelves help 
their mlers. 

Conld snch a disposition last for ever it woold be a social 
ideal. It ought to he fostered. From one end of France to 
the other, everybody must keep the Bepublio and protect it 
from its enemies. The desire, the principle, the fervent wish 
of the members of the provisional Government is that the 
people should send to the National Assembly men who are 
tmly its representatives, many of whom, as many as possible, 
should come from its own ranks. 

Your friends oaght to think of the foregoing considerations, 
and turn their eyes npon yon at the forthcoming elections. 
I am very sorry to be unacquainted with the indaential people 
of our political views in yoar town. I should beseech them to 
select yon, and order you, in the name of my motherly affec- 
tion for yon, to accept without any hesitation. See to every- 
thing yourself ; direct public opinion, for it needs guidance. 
It is no longer a question of vanity or ambition, as was 
formerly the case. Bvery one of us must put his hand to the 
helm, 60 as to help in steering the ship of the State, and place 
his whole time, his whole heart, his own intelligence, his whole 
virtue at the disposal of the Bepublic, Poets may, like 
Lamartine, be great citizens. As for the working classes, 
they mnst let ub know their wants, their aspirations. Write 
to me soon, saying that that is your opinion, and that you will 
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endeftTonr to enforce it. Had I vaj frieads here, I shonld do 
my beet to moke them share my views on that snbjeot. 

In a few days I shall probably start for Paris, there to 
establish a newspaper or perform any other Qsefal work. 
Depend npon it, I shall select the best possible means to 
farther onr aims 1 My heart is fnll and my head distracted. 

All my physical sufferings, all my private troubles, are for- 
gotten. I am full of life, strength, and activity; I feel as 
though I were only twenty years of age. I came here in 
order to help my friends as far as lay in my power, to revo- 
lutionise Berry, which seems to lack enthusiasm. Maurice is 
doing his best at Nobant. Everybody does what he can. In 
the meantime, my daughter has been safely delivered of a girl. 
Borie will probably be elected deputy for the Department of 
the Gorr^e. Id the meantime he will help me to organise my 
paper. 

I hope that we shall all meet agaia in Paris, full of life 
and resolution, ready to die on the barricades if the Bepablic 
should succumb. But no I the Republic will live ; for now is 
its time. Upon yon, who have sprang from the people, 
devolves the duty of defending it to the last. 

Many kisses to D^ir^ and Solange. I bless and lovo 
yon all. 

Write to me here. Your letter will be forwarded to me 
to Paris, should I be there. 

Show this letter to your friends. Upon this occasion I 
authorise and request you to do so. 
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To M. Maurice Sand, Nohant, 

Faus, 24f a ifarch, 1648. 
Mt deab Bot, 

I am as busy as a Btatesman. To-day I wrote two 
gOTernmental circulars, one of which is intended for the 
Ministry of Pnblic Inatraction, the other for the Ministry of 
the Interior, Wbst amuses me is that that those circnlars 
are intended for the mayors, so that you will receive your 
mof^r's instructions through official channels. 

Ha, ha I Mister Mayor,* you must now walk straight ; 
and, to begin with, yon will have to read every Sunday, to 
your assembled National Quards, one of the 3aXl6%ins de la 
Bepublique. When yon have read it you will bare to explain 
it, after which you will have to see that it be posted upon the 
church doors. The postmen have received instructions to 
report any mayor failing to carry out the foregoing regu- 
lation e. Do not, therefore, neglect them. By carefully 
reading those bulletins, you will soon perceive that they 
clearly define your duties as a mayor and as a citizen. Tou will 
have to do the same with the circulars of the Ministry of 
Fublio Instruction. I am harassed right and left. I don't 
know how to reply to all who call on me. Yet I am quite 
willing to do so. 

While I am thus busy, my two Letters to the People are 
being printed. I am about to write a review f with Yiardot,^ 

* Maurice Saud had jait been appointed mayor of Ota Comimwue of 
l^oluuit-Tio. 

t La Omtte du Peu^le (The FeopUi Came). 
X Paul Tiardot. 
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a prologao* for Lookroy.f I have iadaced Ledra-BoUia to 
aak Pauline % for a Marseillaise. At aU erents, Bachel sings, 
so they eay, the tme MaTtetUaige every evening at the 
" Fran^aia," § in a most admirable manner. I int«nd going 
to-morrow to hear her. 

My pablisher is beginning to pay me. He has already 
poJeed out (aic) 8,000 frauos, and promised the rest some 
time next week ; I therefore hope to be soon ont of 
diffioolties. Of coarse yon understand that I refrain from 
asking oar Government for a penny piece. Bnt, shonld I 
find myself in straits, I trould request a loan from them, and 
thus avoid the risk of a catastrophe. Ton also will under- 
stand that the fact of my being the author of the official Acts 
of the Government must not be divulged on the house-tops. 
I do not sign my name to any of them. You must have 
received thefirst sixnambersof theSuIIefin de la SepubUque; 
the seventh will be my own production. I shall keep the 
whole series for yoa ; you may thus post yours without caring 
whether they get destroyed by the rain or not. 

In to-day's Reforme you can see my report of the fSte of 
Nohant-Vic, and your name figuring foremost in it. Every- 
thing is going OS well here as it is going wrong iu our Depart- 
ment. I warned Ledm-Rollin of what was taking place at 
La Chitre. He is about to send a special representative 
there. Keep that piece of news to yourself. I have made 
acquaintance with Jean Beynaad Barbds, and M. Bondtu, a 
candidate for the representation of the Indre. The latter 

* Le Roi attmd (The King it viaiHng). 

f A distingaiabed jounialisL 

t Pauline Viardot, an actress. 

§ Le Thi&tre Franks— the piinc^ French theatre. 
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appears to me a rather stanDch Bepnblioan; he ia, indeed, 
OD intimate terms with I;edrn-ItoUiii. We ma;, perhaps^ 
have to hack him ap, I belie7e that the electionB will be 
delayed. Bnt yoa must not saj bo, and above all most not 
n^leot the politioal tratning of the people entrusted to ;onr 
care. Ton have yonr own part to perform ; every one haa a 
duty to fntfil with respect to those elections, even Lambert, 
who mnst exert himself to preooh the Bopublio to the in- 
habitants of Kohant. 

I am still living in yonr shanty, and shidl probably stay in 
it. From an economical point of view it answers my purpose, 
and the members of the provisional Government are not 
deterred from calling on me there. Bolange writes to me that 
she is qnite well, and is starting for Paris. C16singer * will, 
by degrees, secare snccess. The Repnblto acknowledges bis 
talent, and, when rich, will give him work. 

Rothschild ia now indulging in the expression of fine 
sentiments towards the Bepnblic. The provisional Govern- 
ment is closely watching his movements, and would send 
the Mobile Guards after him if he were to attempt to mn 
away with btg money. That is another piece of news which, 
I need not tell yon, must be kept to yourself. Fonny things, 
indeed, are now happening daily. 

Both the Government and the people here are expecting 
that the provinces will return deputies holding reactionary 
views, and are agreed upon piickmg them through the 
window. Come, and we will go together to see the perform- 
ance and laugh over it. People here are as bold as they 
are timorous in our part of the country. The people are 

* A oelebrated sculptor, Solange Sand's husband. 
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playiDg their last card, bat the game is worth it. Farewell, 
dear bo; ; a thonsand kissee. 

Le Pdta* goes ever; evening to a clnb of Correaiaas. , . . 
There they ooly speak patoie. It mast be grand I 

He (Borie) intends starting for hia Department as soon 
as I settle down, fie is qaite annoyed at having to wait 
for me, often until one or two in the morning, in the ante- 
rooms of the Ministers upon whom I call, for he always comes 
with me. He says that that is a confounded nuisance. I 
fancy that be will be retomed to Parliament, where he will 
no donbt propose the adoption of some protective measure 
in favour of chestnut growers. 

Do not fail to tell year National Onards that their doings 
constitute the leading topic of the day in Paris. That will 
flatter them a little. 

Keep up yonr energies, for we are going at fine speed. 
Emmanuel t was threatened for two wholo hours by mfiSans 
who wanted to kill him, they not wishing to give up the keys 
of the Lyons powder magazine and eight pieces of cannon. 
He, however, managed to pacify them, thanks to his eloquence 
and plnck j for he can display the latter whenever required. 

Despite all obstacles, yon will see that we shall hare 
the Bepnblic. The people have risen h^e, and the masses 
offer a deviUahhf fine spectacle. Every day, and at every 
point of the town, they are planting trees of IQterty. I 
' saw three of them yesterday in different streets ; they were 
immense pine-trees, carried on the shoulders of fifty work- 
men. Preceding them came drams, Sags, and crowds of 
those handsome toilers of the soil, powerful, grave in their 

* Yiotor Bona t Binmaaaal Ango, 
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ootmtenaiices, with wreaths of foliage on their heads> and 
spades, pick-axes, or hatchets on their shoolders; what a 
magnificent sight, far above all the "Bahetrta in the worid t 



To M. DB Lamastinb, Paris. 

Faus, ^prO, lUe. 

I fnlly understand yon, Yoor object is to avoid a reve- 
lation, bloodshed, violence, the too prompt advent of a blind 
democracy, in many respects still barbarous and nociviliBed. 
I believe that yon exaggerate the state of infancy of that 
democracy on the one hand, and that, on the other, yon feel 
donbts as to its convnlsions being likely to bring about its 
rapid and divine progress. How can yoa feel doubts about 
it 7 you, who were never admitted to decipher God's designs, 
and oan therefore appreciate how dear to Him is that poor 
humanity in labour ! yon who, from the snblime revelations 
which penetrated into your poetic and artistic soul, can 
judge of the miracles which the Almighty keeps in re- 
serve for the understanding of the weak and the oppressed I 
What! in a few years, you scaled the loftiest regions of 
human thoaght, and, making your way through the dark- 
ness of Catholicism, were carried by the Spirit of God 
high enough to utter this oracle, which I repeat from momiug 
till night : 

" The more light there is, the better one sees God ! " 
The light that sprung from you has scattered the mist 
cf faint smoke and light fogs in which the vanity of the 
world wanted to detain you ; and, now, you are unwilliug 
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to believe that its divine will, wfaioh performed that wonder 
with a single individnal, can cause the sa^e lights of trnth 
to fiaah upon a whole nation f Ton believe that it will wait 
oentaries before bringing into reality the magic pictore 
which it allowed yon to glance at ? No, indeed 1 No ! 
its dawn is nearer at hand than yon think; and if nearer, it 
is becanse it is inscribed apon the dial of centories. Yon 
have made a mistake as regards the appointed hour, great 
poet and great man I Ton believe yourself to be living 
in the times when the duty of righteoos men and of men 
of genins was identical, and tending eqoally to delay the 
min of societies still good and darable ! Yon believe that 
the min ia only beginning, whereas it is consummated, and 
one single stone is alooe preventing the edifice from falling 
to pieces I Do yon then wish to be that last stone, the 
keystone of that impnre vanlt, you who hate impority 
from the bottom of yonr heart, and, in yonr lyrical impnlses, 
deny Hammon in the face of the world f 

If the society of the business men with whom yon conde- 
scend to associate were to frankly occupy itself with the 
emancipation of the hnman race, I woald admire yon as a 
saint, and say that to condescend to eat at the pnblicans' 
table in order to cause truth to dawn upon them is to unite 
the meekness of Jesna with His genius. But you know full 
well that yon cannot bring about such results. The miracle 
which consists in converting and touching corrupted or 
ignorant souls is in the hands of the Eternal alone, and it 
appears that He does not intend thus to begin the work of 
regeneration, since He does not enlighten or soften any of 
those souls. The onder strata of society are alone being 
worked upon, and the upper strata seem intended to be put 
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aside aa mere dross. Why are yon with those whom Ood does 
not wish to enlighten, and nob with those whom He en- 
lightens? Why do you place yooreelf between the wealthy 
bourgeois and the proletariat, preaching to the one resigna- 
tion — ^that is the continnation o{ its sufferings nntil a new state 
of things, which yoar business men wiU delay aa much as they 
possibly can — to the other, sacrifices resulting only in insig- 
nificant concessions, themBelres broaght about by fear rather 
than by persuasion 7 

Ji fear alone can shake and Tanqaish the latter, do, for 
heaven's sake, side with the disinherited of this world in their 
menaces, even if yon should have the next day to interfere 
in order to prevent their carrying them out. Since yon want 
action, since yoa are an active natore anxious for something 
to do, that is the only action vrorthy of yoa j for times are ripe 
for it, and it will surprise you, in the midst of the impartial calm- 
ness wherein yon are wrapped up, closing both eyes and ears, 
before the ebbing and roaring tide. It is time yet, and, since 
yoor heart is fall of truth and its love, there is between yoa 
and this people bat an error of calcalation as regards the 
calendar, which each of you consults in a different light. Do 
not cause posterity to say : " That great man died with his 
eyes open to the future and dosed to the present. He pre- 
dicted the reign of justice, and, by a strange contradiction 
— too frequent, alas 1 among celebrated men — he held to the 
past and did his best to prolong it. It is true that one verse 
from him was of more worth and effect than all the political 
labours of his life; for, that verse was the voice of Gh}d 
speaking within him, and to those political laboara he was 
doomed by human error ; yet it ia cruel to think that he can 
only be reckoned among the lights, and not among the heroes 
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of the period of straggle vIloso rapid progreaa and close 
issne he &iled to peroflive." 

If 70a sboold become ProBident of the Chamber, and 
remaiD, while occupying the presidential ohair, the same aa 
70a are in the vaulted hall at Saint-Point, so much the better. 
I believe that yon coald do a deal of good there, for yon are 
conscientioQB, fnll of integrity, incormptible, sincere, honest 
in the full political acceptation of the word, I am well aware 
of that now ; yet how mach more strength, enthosiasm, abne- 
gation, and piooa fanaticism yon would require to be as a 
politician the same man as yon are aa a poet ! No, yoa never 
will be that ; you will be afraid lest yon should appear odd 
and ridioulons; yon will give way to prejadices; yoa will 
think that business men are to be treated in a hnsineeslike 
manner. Yon will foi^t that, outside the deaf and narrow 
walls of Parliament, the voice of a man of heart and genius 
will resound abroad and stir the whole world. 

No, you would not dare to do it ! Having epokeu the 
beautiful things that fill your speeches, you will, iu an after- 
thought — an afterthought which bo fully jastiGes M. de 
Talleyrand's hateful saying — endeavour to calm the irritation 
brought about by your bold speeches, and rub the sponge 
of oblivion over your fiery words. As in your verse, you will 
again say : " Be not afraid of me, gentlemen, I am not a 
democrat ; I should too much fear that I might appear before 
you as a demagogue." That you will not dare to do t 

It is not for tear of low-minded men that yoa will do it ; I 
am aware that you would readily face misery and tortures, but 
it will be for fear of scandal, for fear of those self-sufficient 
nonentities who pose as statesmen, and might say with scom- 
ful pity: "He is mad, ignorant, and of coarse taste; he 
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flatters the people ; he 18 bat a poet, he is not a BtateBman, 
a profound politician like us." Like them ! like them who, 
infatoated with themselres, stand with one foot in the gaping 
abysa which alread7 carries them away, without their beii^ 
aware oC it 1 

But what of that, if the whole aniTerse were to refnse to 
acknowledge the conrage of a great man, it the people them- 
selrea, in their blind ingratitude, were to twit yon with being 
a fool, a dreamer, and a simpleton. . , . But no, yon are not 
a fanatic, and yet you ought to be one, since you are one 
of those to whom God speaks on Sinai. Yon may also re- 
eater private life, but you ought not to be an ordinary citizen. 
Yon are expected to carry into tbe icy midsts, in which cor- 
rupted hearts get paralysed and languish, the fire that inflamed 
yon in your meeting with the Lord. 

Yon are a man of intellect and honesty ; it remains for yon 
to be a virtnons one. 

May the source of light and love cause tbe zeal for its glory 
to absorb yoor heart, O creature of 61ite t 



To Maurice Sand, Nohant. 

Faxis, Mih Aftii, 1848: 
Ht dkab Bot, 

My opinion is that the Republic has been destroyed in 
principle and in its future, at least in its immediate future. 
It was to-day sallied by demands for blood. During the 
whole of the day liberty, equality, fraternity were trampled 
upon. It is the counterpart of the maoifestation against the 
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It was aot only the huahiea ; it was the whole hourgeoine 
armed and in full aniform ; it was the whole saborbs, those 
eame ferocious saborbs which, in 1832, used to yell : " Death to 
the BepvblvMnt!" To-day they shoot: "Long live the 
Republic.' " but "Death to the Oommunista ! " "Death to 
Oahet I " Those cries were ottered by 200,000 voices, the 
majority of which repeated them thoogh quite imaware of 
what Communism is. To-day, Paris behaved like La Ch&tre. 

I most tfU yoo how all this occurred, for you would be 
unable to make anything out of the various newspaper 
acconots. Keep that tecret for yourself. 

Three, or rather four, conspiracies have been set on foot 
during the last week. 

First of all, Ledro-Bollin, Lonis Blanc, Flocon, Canssidigre, 
and Albert wanted to oust Marrast, Gamier-Pagds, Camot, 
Sethmont — in fine, all the moderate men of the Republic^ 
from the provisional Government. They would have retained 
Lamartine and Arago, who, preferring power to opinions, 
which they do not possess, would have gone over to them 
and the people. It was a well-meant plot. All the others 
were intended to bring us back monarchical institutions, the 
reign of bankers, extreme poverty and neglect of the poor, 
unbridled luxury for the rich ; in short, the system which 
causes the working classes to be Blavishly dependent on the 
work which masters mete out to them, cavilling about it and 
withholding it as they please. That conspiracy could, therefore, 
have saved the Republic, proclaimed at once the diminution 
of the taxation of the poor, taken measures which, without 
mining honest fortunes, could have brought France safely 
through the financial crisis she is suffering from; it could 
have modified the form of the electoral law, which is bad and 
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Kkelj to gire ansatisfactorf resnlta; it oonld, in fine, lutve 
brought aboot all the reforms that are now needed, enlisted 
the sympathies o£ the people in favonr of the Bepnblic, 
'which, thanks to the hourgeoU, goes thoroughly against it 
in the provincea, and succeeded in securing for ns a National 
ABsembly which would have required no compnlsion in order 
to vote useful measares. 

The second conspiracy was that of Marrast, Gamier- P^4s, 
and Co., who wanted to arm the hourgeoiaie and to induce it 
to declare itself against the people, at the same time pre- 
serying, under tho name of Kepnblic, Lonis Philippe's system. 

The third was, so they say, that of Blanqni, Cabet, and 
Baspail, who intended to attempt a coup de main, with the 
help of their disciples and friends of the JacoUn clubs, in 
order to put themselves in the place of the provisional 
Government. 

The fourth was a complication of the first : Louis Blanc, 
with Vidal, Albert, and the working men's school of the 
Luxemboui^, bent apon securing his appointment as Dictator 
and sweeping all before him. I have no direct proof of 
that, but it now appears to me pretty certain. 

This is the story of those four conspiracies : 

Ledm-!Ronin, unable to arrange with Louis Blanc, or 
thinking himself betrayed by him, failed to act adequately, in 
fact, took no prominent part in the proceedings. 

Under the pretence that Cabet was bent apon bloodshed 
and pilUge, Marrast and Co. secretly called to their aid all the 
suburbs and all the armed bourgeoisie, and succeeded so well 
in impressing everybody with that belief, that Ledra-Bollin's 
honest and respectable party, supported by Barbds, Caussididre, 
and all my friends, never stirred, being unwUling, in the 
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miijst of the confaeion of a popular authority, to give help 
and protection to Gabet, who ia an ass, or to Raspail and 
Blanqni, the Marat of the present times. The conspiiacj of 
Blaoqai, Raspail, and Gabet did not perhaps exist by itself, 
thongb it was possibly part and parcel of Loais Blanc's. The 
former cannot, by them selves, rely npon more than a thousand 
faithful followers thronghont the whole of Paris. They, 
therefore, do not deserre all the noiee made abont them. 

Loais Blanc'a conspiracy, supported by 30,000 work- 
men belonging to the vaiions trade nnions, closely united 
by the formnla of the organisation of labonr, was the only 
one which coold rtally cause any nneasioess to Marrast's 
party. Bat then it would have been crushed by the armed 
National Guards, if it had made tiie semblance of a morement. 

Each of the forgoing combinations bad a different pretext 
for making a demonstration to-day. 

That of Lonis Blanc's workmen was to meet in the Ghamps 
de Mars, in order to elect their staff officers. 

That of Marrast's suburbs was to assemble to receive its 
officers. 

As for the Mobile Guards, and Gaussididre's and Ledm's 
police, their object was to prevent Blanqui, Baspail, and 
Gabet attempting a coup de main. 

As for the latter, they met with the avowed object of 
carrying patriotic offerings to the Hdtel de Ville- 
in the midst of all this, two men thought of themselves^ 
without playing any part in the manifestation. Leroux was 
ready to usurp Cabet's rule over the Communists. But he had 
not enough steadiness in his ideas, nor enough audacity to- 
carry out his designs. He did not put in an appearance. 

Tho other was Lamartine, a kind of Lafayette minns bia 
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shpewdness, who wants to become President of the Eepablio 
and will perhaps snoceed in hie endeavonrs, because he 
respects all ideas and all men, without believing in any idea 
or loving any man. Withoat his having done anything, the 
honours and the triomph of the day belonged to him. 

This is how matters passed : 

At two o'clock Lonis Blanc's 30,000 workmen came 
to the Ohamp de Mars, where they were told that Lonia 
Blanc bad not been; on bearing which they grew quite cool 
and dissatisfied. At the same hour, at the various pointe, the 
National Goards of Paris and its suburbs appeared, at least 
100,000 men, who marched to the Inralides, the esplanade 
of which they merely crossed on their way to the Hdtel da 
Ville^ which they were beot upon reaohiDg at the same time 
as the workmen. 

The movement was moat cleverly executed. The working 
men carried banners, upon which were inscribed their various 
mottoes and devices : Organisation of lahour ; No more 
eseplmtation of man by man. 

Their object was to secure definitively from the provisional 
Government its adherence to those principles. It is thought 
that, if any of the members of the Government had refused, 
the working men would have insisted upon their resignation. 
They would have endeavoured to carry their aim peacefully, 
for they were anarmed; though, being all of them National 
Guards, they could easily have brought their arms with 
them. 

But they had no chance of enforcing their wishes ; they 
were only allowed to tender their offerings and make their 
requests with the greatest civility; for they had scarcely 
entered on the Quai dn Louvre, when they were hemmed ia 
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by two rows of KatioDftI Qoards, armed to tbe teeth, with 
loaded gnoB and ponches fall of cartridges. Arrived at the 
Font des Arts, the workmen were further divided. A third 
row of National and Mobile Gasrda was placed in the oentre. 
So that five rows were walking abreast : three rows of armed 
bourgeois in the centre and on the flanks, two rowa of 
unarmed workmen on the right and left of the centre row; 
andj in the intervals, patrols of mounted National Guards, 
stupid and ugly as usual. 

It was a fine, yet sad spectacle, that proud and dissatisfied 
populace walking in the midst of all those bayonets I Those 
who carried the bayonets kept shouting and bawling : " Lon^ 
live the Sepublic ! Long live the provisional Government .' 
Long live Lamartine.'" The working men replied : "Long lice 
the good Sepublic ! Long live Equality I Long live Christ's 
true Republic ! " 

Crowds of spectators covered the footpath, embankments, 
and all available places. I was with Hoohery, and it was 
impossible to walk otherwise than with the body of workmen, 
always kind, polite, and brotherly. Every five miDutes the 
workmen had to come to a standstill, and the National Gnarda 
sent forward several of its platoons, so as to preserve a space 
between each body of workmen, and even between each 
trade union. The workmen were, so to speak, caught in the 
meshes of a vast net. They fully realised it, and restrained 
their indignation. 

Vrrived at the Place de I'Hdtel de Yille, they had to 
a whole hour so that the Mobile and bourgeois Guards 
it take np their positions. At the windows of the 
il de Ville the provisional Government were posing like 
any Apollos. Lonis Blanc assumed the correct attitude 
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of a Saint-Jost. Ledm-Rollin showed himself hat little, and 
made the best of a had bargaio. Lamartine was triumphant 
tbronghont, Gamier-Pagds had a regular Jesnifs connte- 
Dance ; Cr^mienz and Pagneire were lavish of their hideous 
faces and were royally howingf to the popolace. 

The poor workmen were kept hack behind the hourgwis 
guards, along the houses roond the sqnare. The troops at 
last opened their ranks so as to lea7e a passage for them, so 
narrow that instead of four abreast, in which the workmen 
were before, they had to walk in twos, being thus permitted 
to reach the railings, behind which stood 100,000 bayonets 
and loaded gnns. The armed Mobile Qoards, excited 
or deceived as to the real inteations of the working men, 
woald hare fired on them at the first command. The great 
Lamartine condescended to come down on the landing of the 
outside staircase to gire them empty promises. 

I oonid not hear the speeches ; bnt they lasted fally ten 
minates, and, satisfied or not, the workmen had to listen, after 
which they broke op their meeting, going home throngh the 
back streets, while the hoiurgeoit and the National Gnards were 
being pompously reviewed by Lamartine and the others. 

As I had worked my way into the midst of the boyish 
Mobile Gnards as far as the centre of the sqnare in order to 
see better, I then made oS so as to be spared the grand 
hononr of being reviewed with them, and went to dine at 
Finson's,* feeling quite depressed at seeing how low the 
prospects of the Sepvblican Republic stand, perhaps for many 
years to come. 

This erening I went out with Borie to see what was 
going on. All the workmen were gone ; the streets were in 



* A fashionable restaurant-keeper. 
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the power of the hourgeina, students, shopkeepers, idlers of all 
sorts, who shoDted : "Down with the Communitte ! Death to 
the Cabetwte ! Death to Oabet ! " And children in the streets, 
not knowing what they were sayings, were echoing those cries 
for blood. That is how the bourgeoisie is educating the people. 
The first cry of death and the delightful word lanteme* were 
to-day filing at the Revolntion by the bourgeois. They will do 
fine things if they have their own way. 

On the Pont des Arts we heard the dmma beating the 
charge, and, by the light of the torches, we saw an immense 
line of bayonets moving qaiokly in the direction of the Hdtel 
de Ville. Wo ran there. It was the Second Legion, com- 
posed of the leading bourgeois of Paris and others of the 
same rank, abont 20,000 men altogether, deafeningly vocife- 
rating that eternal cry of " Death to Cabet ! " " Death to 
the Communists ! " I certainly do not mach care for Cabet ; 
but why, oat of three men of whom he is not the worst, is be 
always taken to task ? Blanqni and BaspaQ, without donbt, 
deserve more hatred, yet their names were not even once 
prononnced. It is that they do not represent ideas, and that 
is precisely what the bourgeoisie wants to do away with. To- 
morrow people will shout : " Down with all the Socialists ! " 
" Down with Louis Blanc I " and when, having long cried 
" Down with ! " when grown quite used to hearing the word 
lanteme, when the ears of the masses have been accustomed 
to those threats of death, people will wonder if those same 
masses tarn round and take their revenge. It is infamous 1 
Had that nnfortnnate Cabet pnt in an appearance he would 
have been torn to pieces j for the great majority of the people 
fancied they saw in Cabet a redoubtable enemy. 

* Ala lanteme '. ia an aquivalent for the expreaaion, " Hang him ! " 
u:,.n^^,OOgle 
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We followed that crowd of madmen as far as the Hfitel de 
YUIq, and they marched past the hnildiag (which all the 
members of the provisional Government had left) still bawling 
the same hnrden and firing a few shots in the air. Those 
bourgeois, who will not allow the lower classes to fire sqaibs, 
had their own gans loaded with bnllete, and might hare killed 
some of the people looking on from their windows. They did 
not mind that, they were like a wild host of bloodthirsty 
beasts. Had any one fonnd fault with them they would hare 
killed him. The poor little Mobile Guards fraternised with 
the bourgeoia, not knowing what they were about. On the 
staircase General Courtaia and his staff were repeating, " Death 
toCabet!" 

What a fine day's work I 

We returned home late. The whole quay was full of 
groups of people. In each group a working man defended, 
not Gabet — nobody cares for him — but the principle of liberty 
riolated by that brutal demonstration, and the whole group 
was cursing Cabet and interpreting Communism exactly after 
the fashion of Delavean's vine-dressers. I heard those isolated 
orators, whom everybody gainsaid, nttering very good and 
wise things. They were telling the w^^s, who ridiouled 
Communism, that the more stupid that doctrine appeared to 
them the less justified they were in persecuting it as dan- 
gerous; that Communists were but few and very peacefully 
disposed ; that if they liked learie * they certainly had a right 
to dream of it, etc. 

Then came up patrols of Mobile Guards — ^they were as 
numerous as the groups ; they went about, took part for a 
moment in the discussion, uttered regular slang jokes, re- 

* The ideal cooatry of CommaniBm. 
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qaested the people to break ap tlieir meeting aod move on, 
and went away, repeating as a paas-word given npon receiving 
tteir glasBes and cigars : " Bovan mth Oabet I Death to the 
Oommunwta t " Those Mobile Goards, bo intelligent and so 
gallant, are already deceived and oorropted. Those work- 
ing men, on joining the fine hourgeou regiments, accepted 
bourgeois ideas with their glittering brand-new uniforms. 
They often left their hearts in their blooses. They did th e 
work of the aristocracy and reaped the fraits thereof. 

la all that the evil, the great evil, does not eo much, as 
people say, arise from the fact of the working oUsses being as 
yet anable to grasp ideas. Neither does it proceed from a 
want of mature ideas. 

All the ideas that are yet nnknown, and not yet nnder- 
stood, wonid meet all requirements if men who represent 
those ideas were good ; it is not the ideas tbat are defective, it 
is the characters of those who seek to spread them. Truth 
only lives in straightforward souls ; to exercise its influence it 
mnst be spoken by pure lips. Men are false, ambitions, vain, 
selfish, and the best of them is not worth the devil ; it is very 
sad indeed I 

Barb^ and Etienne Ar^^ are the most honest charaotera 
whom I ever met with. They are as brave as lions, and, 
when they take up a cause, devote themselves to it with all 
their hearts. I have made the acquaintance of Carteret, 
(General Secretary of Police. He is a noble-minded man. 
As for Barbds, he is a hero. I fancy Causaididra is also very 
good, but they are all in the baokgroand ; all prominent men 
lire with this ideal — self, self, self. 

We shall see to-morrow what the people will think of 
all that on waking up. It is, indeed, quite possible tbat they 
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ma; not be Batisfied ; bat I am afraid that it will be already 
too late to shake off the yoke. The houtgeoi^ hare taken 
their reresge. 

That V)rei^ of a Cabet, Blanqai, Aaapail, and a few others 
miss the truth because they preach only one side of it. We 
cannot embrace their caQse, and yet the pereecntion which 
attaches to them paves the way to that to which we shall 
Boon be subjected onrselres. The principle is violated, and it is 
the bourgeoisie who will again raise the scaffold. 

I am very sad, my boy. If this should go on, and there 
Bhonid be nothing to do in a certain sense, I shall go back to 
Nohant, there to write and console myself beside yon. I am 
anziouB to see what sort of men the members of the National 
Assembly wiU be, after which I really believe there will be 
nothing for me to do here. 



To TUB Same. 

Faus, \9th A^l, 1848. 
I hope that yon sleep in full security, and that, if the 
mmonra which are night and day circulated throngh Paris 
have reached the provinces, where they must aesnme dreadful 
proportions, yon do not believe a word of them. We are again 
going throngh the year of fear. It is fabqlons 1 Last night 
every quarter of Paris pretended that two of its pickets had 
been attacked and carried off. That meant many pickets 
carried off, although in reality not a dog had stitred. 

This morning at daybreak the rappel was beat. Orders 
were then oonntermanded, although the National Guards were 
told to lemain in readiness for any emergency. Every hour 
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ft fresh story waa circulated. Blanqni was arrested, or Cabet, 
who files for his life f bad attacked the Hdtel de Yille. 
LeroQz has become iavisible ; I believe he has gone to 
Bonssac. Kaepail gives himself out as dead. And yet the 
whole of Paris, witbont excepting all the clubs, the provisional 
Government, Canssididre himself, and the rank and file of the 
National Guards, have all been thrown into the wildest state 
of excitement by those three very men — Cabet, Blanqni, and 
Baspail. The Mobile Guards are being told that the saborba 
are looting everything; the snbnrbs are informed that the 
Ckimmunists are making barricades. It is a regular farce. 
They were all bent upon frightening one another, and suc- 
ceeded so well that they are all frightened in earnest. 

I came back at two o'clock yesterday morning all alone 
from the Ministry in the Kne de Grenelle, and this momiDg at 
half-past one, still alone. The moon is shining as brightly as 
possible. Kot a soul in the street, except patrols every few 
yards. When a poor belated foot traveller appears at the 
comer of a street, the patrol cock their rifles, present front, 
and watch him pass. It is sheer madness ; it is truly, as I told 
yon, the same thing as in '89, and now I folly understand the 
latter. Tou know that it never was clearly explained, and that 
twenty different causes were, with much probability, ascribed 
to it. Now I feel certain that all those causes existed then as 
to-day, and that it was not due to any one particular cause. 

There are moments in revolutioos, when each party tries to 
make use of fear to hamper the action of its adversaries. It 
is now the case with the four latent conspiracies which I 
pointed out to yon yesterday. People to-day speak of a fifth 
one, and I believe myself there are two or three others. The 
Legitimists wanted to frighten theBepublic; the middle party, 
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Gaizot and the Regency party, Thiers and Girardin, I feel 
Bare, hare also played their game, iritli or withoat the hope of 
bringing about a conflict. 

Bat all those threats are mutually paralysed ; all the cluba 
are sitting permanently daring the nights, their members are 
all armed, the premises are barricaded ; no one is allowed to 
leave, afraid as they are of being assassinated ; and, as tbey 
are all equally afraid of one another, they all remain shut up 
and dare not bodge ; therefore, the evil brings its own remedy. 
Some, among the most excited, are of opinion that they shonld 
be the first to attack ; but, being afraid of being themselres 
attacked first, they keep on the defensire. It is stupid, and 
the expected tragedy becomes a comedy. 

I have just left portly LedrU'BoIlin, eudeaTouring to haul 
himself on to the top of a horse as stont as himself in order to 
take a ride through Paris, laughing at and not caring a fig for 
all that is going on, Etienne is wild, and says that it all 
hothera him. Borie and his cousin are shut up in the National 
Palace Chib, and sweariug, I am sure, at being kept oat of 
their beds. 

The population, expecting to hear the tocsin and the 
booming of gnns, only sleep with one eye shut. M. de 
Lamartine, wishing to be on the best of terms with ererybody, 
offered to shelter in his official residence the great Cabet, who 
poaea as a martyr. Everybody saya : " We are betrayed ! " 
In short, it is superb. If yon were here, we should spend the 
rest of the night in walking about the streets, so as to witness 
the great mystification. It is such, that many serious men are 
quite deceived by it. 

If I chose, I could also give myself oat as a victim; for, 
because of nnusoally strong lines written by me in one of the 
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SulletiriB,* the whole dasa of howrgeoia let loose opon me an 
incredible burst of faiy, I am certainly very cosy, all alone 
in your garret; yet, if I wished to pose as a victim, I need 
only write to-morrow to all the papers that, like Cahet or the 
late Marat, I am left withoat a stone wherenpon to reet my 
head. 

To-morrow the Government will make known the im- 
portant measarea which they took yesterday with regard to 
progressive taxation, financial laws, collateral succession, etc. 
That will no doubt be the end of the panic, and from general 
stupidity will proceed general good. I hope also that it will 
hring about the end of the financial crisis. Amen ! Thus 
will he played the first act in the great drama whose denoue- 
ment is unknown to anybody. 

Good night, my Bouli I f Do not be uneasy : if one single 
shot were fired I should let you know at once; therefore do 
not fret. I kiss you. I saw Solange to-day. She is quite 
well. Nothing new aa regards my business affairs. My 
Revue does not go well : people are too preoccupied, every- 
body ie living in anxiety as regards the future. 

Good night, once more. I am oa the look-out for a civil 
outbreak : as yet the only noises that reach my ears are those 
of the Luxemboai^ clock striking the hours, and the squeaking 
of your weathercock. 



* The B-ulUtini de la Bepvhli^tu, a publication to which George Sand 
ooutribnted. 

i- H«r son's pet name. 
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To THE Same, 

Pasis, 2\H April, 184a 

Do not worry yourself. Yon did not tell me what 
joor TeasonB were for dismissiag yoar oomicil, althongli that 
should hare been yoar first care. 

Be it aa it may, rest assared that they shall not hare the 
best of yon. I mentioned the matter to Ledm-BoUin, who 
said that yon probably did not take that step wantonly, that 
very likely the circnmstancea required the measnre, and that 
yon ought to be backed np and assisted. I hare jnst written 
to Fleury rather stiffly npon the snbject j yon must therefore 
heed neither recriminations nor menaces. 

Any mauj whether a member of the provisionsl Gorem- 
ment or mayor of Nohant^Yio, who just now acts in a 
rerolutiouary spirit, meets with resistance, reaction, hatred, 
and threats. Could it be possible otherwise, and what would 
be the merit of our being r&oohdionaries if everythiug went 
on smoothly, i£ we only needed to wish in order to succeed f 
No, we are now, and shall perhaps for a long time yet, be 
engaged in an obstinate straggle. 

Have I lived otherwise sinoe I began to exist, and coald 
we hare belieTsd that three days of street fights would give 
to oor ideas an nndisturbed reign, free from obstacles and 
perilB? 

The counter-re volution is smouldering under the thatch 
of cottages as under the marble of palaces. Let us still 
advance I Do not fret, be firm, and above all accustom 
year nerves to that state of straggle which must soon become 
oor normal condition. As you knowj people get accastomed 
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to go to sleep ia the midst of noise. Yod mast not believe 
that we can ever come to a standstill. Oar victory and oar 
rest lie in oar going ahead. 

The fSte of 'Fraiemiii) has been the most glorious in 
history. One ■mllvm of savXs, forgetting all resentment, 
all daabing of interests, fo^iring the past, heedless of the 
fatore, and embracing one another throaghoat Paris to the 
cry of ijonjr live Fraternity ! It was sablime. I should have 
to write twenty pages to giro yoa an account of all the 
erents of the day; bat I can scarcely dispose of fire minutes. 
As a spectacle, yon can hardly form any idea of what it was. 
Ton will find a very brief account of it in the Bttlleim de la 
Sepublique and in the Cause da Peuple. By-the-bye, do yoa 
receive the latter publication F I have to deal with the most 
detestable lot of pablishera that ever were; they do not send 
the copies and are surprised at not getting sabsoriptions. I 
am going to change all that. 

But, talking about the tSte, I must tell yoa that it has a 
far more important bearing than all the intrigues of the after- 
noon of the 15th. It shows that the masses do not grasp the 
differences, the shades that exist between our ideas, bnt that 
they keenly feel great things and mean to have them. Courage, 
then I To-morrow, perhaps, the grand compact sworn to by 
the multitude will be broken in the conscience of iudiridaals; 
bat, as soon as the struggle threatens to take place, (he people 
(that is, all the people) will rise and say : 

"No more speeohes, but let us fight I " 

Ah I how I missed yon yesterday I The sky, the city, 
the horizon, the green country, the domes of the stately 
buildings, viewed from the top of the Arc de Triompbe, 
through rain and sunehine, what a frame for the most 
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gigantic hnman scene that ever took place I From the Bastile, 
from the ObHOrratory to the Arc de Triomphe, and far beyond 
ontaide of Paris, over an area of five Isagnes, 400,000 riflea close 
together like a moving wall, the Artilleiy, all tho troops of 
the line, the Mobile GnardB, the National G-oarda of the city 
and the sobarba, all the uniforms, all the goigeons pageant of 
the army, all the rags and tatters of the holy itvA, and as 
spectators the whole popnlation of all ages and both sexes, 
singing, shonting, clapping hands, and mixing with the pro- 
cession. It was traly glorions. Bead the papers ; they are 
well worth reading. Yon would have gone mad at all that I 
I witnessed the spectacle dnriag two whole hours, and was 
not satisfied then. In the evening the illaminations, the 
march-past of the troops, carrying torches, a regular stream 
of fire. Ab, my poor boy I where were yon ? I thought of 
yon all the tima You must come up here for the 8th of 
May, even if they should bum Nohant daring your absence. 
Farewell, I love yon. 

To Citizen Caussidj^rb, Prefect of Police. 

Nohant, 20fh Uai^, 184a 
CmzsN, 

On the 15th of May I was in the Bne de Bonrgogne, 
mixed with the crowd, oorioos and anxious, like a good many 
more, about the iseae of a manifestation whose only aim 
seemed to be a popnlar expression in favour of Poland, While 
passing a oafg, I had pointed out to me a very excited lady, 
at a ground-floor window, haranguing the mob and receiving 
a sort of ovation. Some peraons, who were close to me, 
aaaured me that the lady waa Gteorge Sand, Now, citizen. 
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I caa asBore 70a that it was not I, and that I was in the 
crowd, bat one more witness of one of the moet regrettable 
events of the 1 5th of May. 

Since I have the opportunity of furnishing yon with the 
particulars of the events o! that extraordinary day, I will tell 
yoa what I saw. 

The manifestation was very largely attended ; I followed it 
for three honrs. For the majority of the citizens who joined 
it in its progress, and for those who applanded it as it passed 
by, it was nothing more than a manifestation in favour of 
Poland. People were surprised and delighted at the free 
passage accorded to that demonstratioa as far as the gates of 
the Assembly. They sapposed that orders had been given to 
allow the petition-bearers to enter the House ; nobody fore- 
saw that scenes of violence were likely to occur in the midst 
of the representatives of the nation. Bnmours from the 
interior of the Assembly were finding their way oat of doors. 
Some were saying that, in compliance with the wish of the 
people, the Assembly had unanimously declared itself in 
favour of Poland and the oi^nisation of labour. The 
petitions were being read at the tribune and favourably 
received. 

Suddenly, the amazed crowd learned the news of the 
dissolntioQ of the Aasembly and the formation of a new 
Government, some members of which were likely to entertain 
the wishes of the impassioned group which was then using 
violence towards the Assembly, but quite opposed to the 
wishes of the mnltitnde. The crowd immediately broke up, 
and the military aathorities were enabled, without the slightest 
opposition, to at once resume possession of the newly 
appointed executive power. 
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My object is not to give here an account of tlie opinions 
and sympathies of the Tarioos fractions of the people who took 
part in the manifestation ; bat everybody in France has the 
right of raising his voice and saying to the National ABsembly : 
"Ton have luckily passed through an incident inevitable in 
times of revolution, and, thanks to Providence, it passed off 
without bloodshed. In the midst of the perturbed ideas 
which that event is about to bring for the 6rst few days, yon 
must prove, citizens, that you are able to master your emotion 
and not forget the precepts of an equity superior to the 
passing troubles of the situation. 

" Do not confound order, that official word of the past, with 
soar and provoking miatmst. It is very easy for you to 
maintain order without encroaching upon liberty. The liberty 
of the people, conquered by them, belongs to them ; yon 
have no right to tamper with it, and, since it ia not the whole 
people, but a very email fraction of them which committed 
themselves on the 15th of May, you cannot, you moat not, 
restrain the rights and liberties of France as a chastisement 
for the faults of a few, 

" Take care, and do not act under the influence of reaction ; 
for it was not on the I5th of May that yoa ran a serious 
danger, it is to-day, behind the rampart of bayonets which 
protects your doings. For yoa, the danger does not lie in 
fiusing a parliamentary outbreak. Every man entrusted with 
a mandate like yours must coolly consider the outbreak of those 
little storms ; yee, for yoa the serious danger lies in failing to 
fulfil the duties imposed upon you by that mandate, by causing 
the Republic to enter upon a monarchical or dictatorial course ; 
that would be equivalent to stifling the cry of France, which 
begs for life, and to whom a return to the past would bring 
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death j in fine, that danger would be the bringing aboat, 00b 
of fear for the limited anarchy from which yon have jast 
escaped ecot-free, a general anarchy which yon could no 
longer control. 



To Citizen Ledsu-Rolun, Paris. 

HoBAVT, mh May, 1848. 
DiAB Fellow CmzEN, 

Yon are not aware that I write in a paper which is 
hostile to yon, to yourself personally less than to anybody 
else, but which gets angry at many things and ^^inet many 
people without my being responsible for all the sympathies 
and antipathies of the chief editor. Ton, no doabt, hare not 
the leisure to read all the papers; but yon formerly could 
mani^ to chat from time to time with me for a few minutes ; 
I, therefore, insist npon year reading my production ; that, I 
hope, will not require many more minutes than listening to 
me nsed to take. 

It is probably because yon do not know that I write in the 
Vraie BepubUque that I want you to hear that news from me ; 
but I also want yon to know that I do not accept the responsi- 
bility of attacks agunst persons; that is why I sign eveiy- 
-thing I write. 

When I agreed npon giving my co-operation, the straggle 
had not began ; seeing it breaking ont, I vainly endeavoured 
to temper it. But the outbreak of the 15th of May took 
place, and it would have been cowardly on my part to with* 
draw. That is why I remain on the staS of a newspaper 
which collectively taunts you with being a King, a Consul, a 
Directory, etc., aud reproaches you with remaining in power 
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wbile Barb^ ts imprisoned. Tbat places me in a false position 
to which I mast sabmit in my small sphere, like a great many 
more who enbmit to it in a mnch higher one. I am certain 
that yon must not give way to reaction without haTing tried 
to crnsh it. Yet, I cannot say that in a newspaper. That 
woald be inopportnne and imprndent ; it might, perhaps, be 
taking a view different from that which yon decided upon, so 
Ear as the means are concerned. 

As regards politics, in the true sense of the word, I am 
most incapable, that yea know. Yet I have a request to make 
of yon ; it is to let me know whenever yon consent to my 
saying in that newspaper, which inveighs against yon, bat in 
which I shall always retain the right of expressing my 
opinion under my own responsibility, what I know and think 
of yonr character, of yonr political views, and of year revoln- 
tiooary line of condnct. 

Should yon not have the time to think about it, I shall not 
be angry with yon, and shall not think myself imdi^peiisablA to 
yonr jnstifioatiou in the eyes of some persona whose judgment 
yon can very well afford to dispense with. Bat, oat of daty 
to my conscience and to my affection towards you, I feel it 
necessary to tell yon all that, although my so doing may 
perhaps appear to yon an impertinent assumption of inv^rl' 
ance; yon will aoderatand it as I give it, in good faith and 
cordially. 

People tell me here that I compromised myself in the 
affair of the 15th May. That is quite impossible, you know. 
They also tell me that the executive Committee refused 
to prosecute me for my alleged participation in that affair. 
If 80, 1 thank yon personally for it ; for there is nothing more 
hateful to me than to appear to phiy a part with tlie sole 
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object of exhibition myself. Bnt ahonld people accose yon of 
tbe alighteat partiality towards me, I would beseeob yon to let 
them proseonte me. I have abaolately oothing to tear from 
the most minate inqniry. I "kn&n nothing either before or 
dnring the ontbreak, at least nothing mors than conld be aeen 
or gathered in the streets. As regards my opinion of the 
facts, that I do not conceal, I pnblish and sign it ; bnt I do 
not believe tiiat that is conspirtn^. 

Farewell, and years in heart, 

GxoBOK Sasd. 

To Citizen Th&ophile Thos£, Paris. 

KoEAUT, 28t& Hay, 1848. 
Dkab Thob£, 

I will send yon a new prodnction of mine, not a 
striking protest, aa yon said in yonr letter, but the con- 
tinnation (and not the end) of my life's protests. 

As for the events of the 15th, I will leave them nnaoticed. 
The outbreak is over now, and I have no right to condemn it, 
since it is pnt down; and I will abstain from passing any 
remark upon the men who brought it about, and with whom 
we have no sympathy. But I can tell yon that, when I 
learned from the crowd that strange mixture of names uttered 
in defiance of the fatnre, I went back home fully determined 
not to risk one single hair of my head for such men as 
Baapail, Cabet, or Blanqui. 80 long as their names are 
inscribed upon our banner I will hold aloof. They are but 
pedants and theocrats. I will not be subjected to individnal 
whims, and will exile myself the day we commit the mistake of 
placing them in power. 
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Do not tell me not to be alarmed, tliat word is not Frenoli. 
I am too wearied of life to avoid tlie rbk of loBing it, too 
macli opposed to proprietorsbip not to desire being released 
from its responsibilities ; too mach ased to fatigue or to 
labour to understand the advaatagea of rest 

But my conscience ia timid and my scmples go far when- 
ever the qaestion ia to advise and stir the maBses in the 
streets. There ia no doctrine too new or too raah ; bat ocfum 
is not to be resorted to without oarefal consideration. Like 
a man, I onderstand the emotion of the struggle and the 
attraction of the fight. Id my youth, I would have followed 
the devil himself, had he given the word to fire. But I hare 
learned so many things since, that I much fear the morrow of 
a victory. Are we ripe for a good reckoning with God and 
men ? I say we, because I cannot, in my mind, separate onr 
cause from the people's. And then ! the people are not 
ready, and too much nrging retards their progress ; that 
seema a rather illogical fact, but facts are so seldom logical I 
Yet that is a very true fact, and far more obvious in the 
provincea than in Paris. 

BarbSs ia a hero, he reasons like a saint, that is, very 
falsely in a worldly point of view, I love him tenderly, 
and do not know how to take his defence, because I cannot 
admit that, on that deplorable day of the 15th, he had right on 
his side in the name of the people. Those who were called 
factioii3 were, indeed, more ao than most people think. In a 
political sense they were less so than the National Assembly 
itself; but in a moral and intellectual sense they were/aciioM* 
without a doubt. 

Through surprise, audacity (and even force, had they been 
able to resort to it), they wished to impose upon tbe people an 
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idea which the people have not jet accepted. They would 
bare established, not the law of fraternity of Jesus, bat 
that of Mahomet. Instead of religion, we ehonld have had 
^aticiBm. It is not thos that trae ideas gain adherents. 
Three months after snch a philosophical nsnrpation we woald 
hare been, not Itepnblicans, bat Cossacks. Eren sappoaing 
those sectarians to hare mnstered 10,000 men each, and th» 
exaltation of their anited numhers to have safficed to hold 
Paris daring a few weeks against the provinces, woald, I 
ask, those sectarians have supported one another F Wonld 
Blanqni have submitted himself to Barb^ F Would Lerons 
have tolerated Cabet ? Would yon yourself have been ac- 
cepted by Baspail F What a straggle there would have been 
in the midst of that impossible association 1 Yon would have 
been led into moreblandera than the Provisional Government; 
you could not have succeeded in calling together an Assembly, 
and would have found yourselves already entangled with 
Europe. 

The reaction wonld not proceed from the bourgeoiBief 
which a leader can always easily intimidate when having 
the people with him ; it would proceed from the people them- 
selves, who are independent and proud of their beliefs, more 
so than respecting their material existence, and do not accept 
interference with their ignorance when that is all with which 
they can oppose progress. 

Since you are alone and hidden, my poor boy, I can chat 
with yon and disturb your solitude for a few moments. That 
is always one way of passing time away. Excuse, then, my 
doing so and lecturing you. Yon are too hasty and too harsh 
in your judgment of persons. Yoa are too ready to accuse, to 
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deDonnoe to public opinion the men who seem to forsake or 
to betray oar cause- Men are weak, unsteady in their re- 
Bolntioas, selfiBh ; I am f ally aware of that, and there is not 
one who, since the 24th Febmary, has not been unequal to his 
task. But, in condemning them from day to day, we have 
ouTselres been nnequal to oars. We did too much journalism 
after the manner of the past, and not enough preaching as 
became a doctrine of the fnture. That produces an alto- 
gether bad policy, inefficacious if not dangerous. Yoa were 
not yourself deficient in ahrewdne«! and intellect, for, despite 
yonr impulsive nature, you always succeed in grasping most 
accorately the weak point of the situation. 

Yet a little more propriety (in my eyes a spirit of chanty 
is the only tme politeness), a little less precipitation iu pro- 
claiming as traitors irresolute and light-headed people, would 
not have injured yonr propaganda. 

We all Toade mietakes, said Napoleon npon his return from 
Elba. The same can be said of us all to-day, and such a con- 
fessioD made in good faith brings about all the more union 
and strength between people. In one of the numbers received 
to-day you say yourself : Our friends of yesterday, who will 
still be our friende of to-morrow. It is, then, tme that we 
must not fall out with those who fought with us yesterday, 
and who will come back and fight in oar ranks to-morrow, 
when the reaction which they hope to control shall have 
harled them from power. 

I do not believe that people may all at once become 
wretches and apostates ; yet, chiefly in times of crisis like these, 
our life is so uncertain, bo hard, so disturbed, that, if jadged 
from day to day, we may easily be found fault with. Bat 
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there c&n be no jostice in a jadgmenb tbns borne apon a 
varied series of daily facts. We mast see the whole in order 
to toFin a sound opinion. 

A month ago I felt mach incensed against M. de Lamar- 
tine. I donbted hia loyalty, and suspected him of hankering 
after snpreme power. And yet he comppomised and perhaps 
lost his bourgeois popularity in order to preserve his demo- 
cratic popularity. Tod may say that that is well-advised vanity ; 
however that may be, he, nevertheless. Las had the good taste 
to make the best and, under the present circumstances, the most 
conrageOQs choice. As to you, it now occurs to me that 
Ledrn-Hollin ought to retire from power, and my reasons for 
thinking so are still stronger than yours. 

Bat I will wait, for I hope that he will have that good 
impulse when he clearly sees the sitnation. I know him, he 
has feeling and a good beart> and, because he does not now 
see things as we do, it does not follow that he will not feel as 
we shall when the great popular fibre shows clearly to all of us 
which road to follow. 

I know others whom yon accase^ and whose intentions are 
ceverthelesa good. Do not accuse, I beseech you, in the 
name of the future of our unfortunate Bepublic, which is 
being blighted in the bud by onr suspicions and discords ! For 
all that, we must not swerve in onr principles. We most not 
be afraid of telling men, even those whom we love, when they 
are mistaken, and not lose anything of oar vigour of discus- 
sion respecting ideas and even facts. What I most earnestly 
request from yon is to abstain from condemning intentions, 
motives, characters. Even should you be in the right, that 
would be bad policy, chiefly in the form, like that followed in 
the past by the S4forme against the National. 
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Those are tlie commonplaoes which I wished to have ex- 
posed to 70a verhally, previons to all those catastrophes, and 
whioh I sometimes used to tell Barh^ Bot oar interriews 
were so short that we scarcely had time to interchange onr 
ideas, and that was a pity. We oaght sometimes to listen to 
commonplaces, they are often pregnant with truth. 

What partionlarly shocks me in the affair of the 15th is 
that absence of forms and ceremonies, which latter, if yon like, 
I will call the intellectual savoir-vivre. The people posaessj 
above all things, that savoir-vivre of aspiration which oaases 
their public manners to daah with ours in the times we live in. 
That has been folly proved since the 24th February, We 
have seen them, thronghont those manifestations, associating 
publicly with their enemies, and sacrificing all their legitimate 
hatred, all their jnstifiable resentment to the idea of fraternity 
or generosity. We, certainly, do not willingly do as much in 
onr private intercourse. Ah I well, the people possess in the 
highest degree respect for public interconrse. On the 15th 
May, they appeared in front of the Palais Boarbon with 
pacific intentions (the ringleaders excepted). They were 
allowed to pass. Whether by premeditation or inspiration, 
the bayonets disappeared before them. They proceeded as far 
as the gates, singing and laughing. The head of the pro- 
cession poshed open the gates, the middle knew nothing about 
it — I was there. They were under the belief that they were 
admitted, received by the Assembly with open arms. As for 
me, I had no such belief. I considered that the fear of blood- 
shed had induced the howrgeoisie to present, if not a good 
heart, at least a good face to bad fortune, and I overheard it 
said that (his gracious reception should not be abnaed, that 
the powOT of nnmbers should simply be displayed, and that 
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the people shoald maroli past decentl; and peaceably, tbaa 
respecting the Assembl; and bo teaching it to respect the 
people. Yon know the rest : the bnlk of the people did not 
enter, they remained calm, awaiting a result which they did not 
foresee, whilst all who were so nnlacky as to penetrate within 
the accnrsed precincts of the Honse, behaved there without 
dignity, order, or self-possession. At the approach of the 
bayonets they all fled. Onght a revolntion to take to flight ? 
Those who had made np their minds to some resolation, if, 
indeed, any such were there, should have risked their lives. 
That, at least, would have been a protest. I swear that had I 
entered, I should not have come out alive (taking for granted 
that I had been a man). 

There was, thus, neither protest nor reeolntion, nor even a 
riot. There was simply bnt a coup'de-tete, and Barb^ was 
deceived by it only because he wished to he. A knight of 
the cause, as yon truly call him, he declared to himself that 
be onght to sacrifice himself for it and with it. Honour to 
him at all times I but woe be to ns I Oar idea has been 
lowered in the person of others. It ia not the want of 
succasB that condemns it ; far from it. Bat it is the want of 
bearing and of a general anderstandiag. They led there by 
surprise and by deceptive means, people who knew nothing of 
the whole affair, and there was in that something quite con- 
trary to the French character, something savouring of sec- 
tarianism, something, in fact, that I cannot bear, and that I 
should openly disavow, were it not that Barbda, Loais Blanc, 
and yourself have been compelled to snbmit to its fatal 
consequence. 

Such ia, my dear friend, all I wish to tell yon, and do not 
treat lightly the sentiment of a woman. Women and children. 
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always dUintflrested in political qaeations, are in more direcb 
intercoarse with the spirit which breathes from above' npon 
the agitation of this world. I will write ia the Fraie 
S4^vh\viue in apite of all, and withoat patting any moral 
condition upon my collaboration. Bat in the name of the 
canse, in the name of tmth, I ask that year spirit should be 
not less active bnt pnrer, yonr word not less bold bnt calmer. 
Great coarictiona confer serenity. Do not allow yonrself to 
be accosed of personal ambition. Political passion is always 
snppoeed to conceal that afterthought in men. In fact, 
withoat fear of being presamptire, I beg yoa to listen to me. 
I possess ia myself the adrcintage of the inEanoy of the soal 
and the experience of old age. My whole heart is in what I 
tell yoa ; when you are thoroughly acquainted with me, yoa 
will know that yoa can blindly trust to the instinct of that 
heart of mine. 

I have also been strongly advised to conceal myself ; my 
friends wrote to me from Paris that I should be arrested. I 
do not believe anything of the kind, and am content to wait. 
Still I am not very safe here. The bour^eou made the pea- 
santry believe that I was the ardent disciple of Father Com~ 
mwaiam, a very wicked fellow who upsets everything in Paris 
and requires that children under three years of age and old 
people above sixty ahoold all be pat to death. This may seem 
to be a joke; it is nevertheless the plain truth, Oatside of 
my own neighbourhood people believe it, and threaten to 
smother me in a ditch. You see what we have come to. I, 
nevertheless, do not feel uneasy, and walk about without being 
interfered with. Never were men ao fervent as now ... in 
word. Bat what a cowardly and stupid edacation is imparted 
by the clever to tho simple ! 
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Good night 1 Conceal yonrself still. Toa would hare 
nothing to fear from an inqniiy; bat it wontd involTe a 
loss of time to yon, and that reaction will soon vanish as an 
aotoal fact. As for the general fact, I beUere that it will 
still last a few months. True Republicans are too much 
divided, that is where the evil lies. 

Write to me and bnm this letter. Goorage and fraternity. 
G. Sard. 



To Citizen Asmand BASBks, Dungeon of Vincennes, 

NoBANT, lOtt /mjm, 1848. 
Dear asd Wohtht Fbikhd, 

Yonr letter only reached me to-day, the 10th of June. 
Thanks for your kind thought ; I wanted it, for I have not 
spent an hour, since the 15th May, withont thinking of you 
and fretting abont yonr sitnation. I know that you heed it 
a great deal less than we do ; still it is pleasant for me to 
learn that it has materially become tolerable. Yes, indeed 1 
I can assure you that I have not enjoyed the sweet warmth 
of the sunbeams without somehow reproaching myself with 
it, when remembering that you were deprived o£ it. And I 
who used to tell yoa : " three months of freedom and basking in 
the sun will cure you ! " 

They say that I was an accomplice in something ; in what, 
I really do not know. I have had neither the honour nor the 
credit of doing anything for our cause, not even that of 
committing a folly or an imprudsnce, as the saying is. I knew 
nothing, I understood nothing of what was going on ; I was 
there as a spectatorj surprised and upset ; bat it had not yet 
been forbidden by the laws of the Bepablio to belong to a 
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gronp of idlers. The most contradiotoiy news was being 
circnUted through the crowd. People erea went as far as 
to Bay that yon had been killed. Fortunately that was con- 
tradicted shortly afterwards by another version. Yet what a 
sad and painfal day I 

The following day was dismal. The whole popnlatioD ia 
arms, forioos or alarmed ; the people provoked, hesitating, 
and, at every moment, whole legions passing by, shouting 
bother, some, " Long Zius Barbes," and others, " Down with 
Barhes ! " There was still fear among the victors. Are they 
calmer to-day after all that display of terrorism F I doabt it. 

In fine, I know not for what reason, it appears that people 
wanted to do me an ankiad tnra, so my friends advised me to 
flee to Italy. I did not heed them. Had I expected to be 
sent to prison beside yoQ I shoald have shouted, "Long live 
Barbes ! " in the face of the first National Guard I might have 
come across. That might possibly have constituted a sufficient 
offence ; but, being a woman, I am always compelled to draw 
back before the fear of insalts worse than blows, before those 
low and coarse invectives which the brave and gallant defenders 
of the bourgeoisie are not above addressing to the weakest — 
to women — in preference to men. 

I left Paris in the first place because my money was all 
gone } in the next, so as to avoid the risk of Maurice's being 
arrested, which latter event must inevitably have happened had 
he heard the torrent of insults which was being poured forth 
against all his friends, and even against bis mother, through 
that immense camp and gnard-honse into which they had 
turned the Paris of the people, the Paris of February. See what 
a difference I Throughout the month of March I was free to 
come and go quite alone through Paris at any hour of the day 
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or Dight, and I never met with & low working man or a rough bnt 
he made room for me on the pavement, and did so with civility 
and affableness. On the 17th May I scarcely dared to venture 
oat in broad daylight with my friends ; order was reigning I 

But I have spoken enongh of myself. Yet I dare not 
converse with yoa abont yourself; yon know why. Sat, if 
yon are allowed to read the papers, and if the Vraie Bept^lique 
of the 9th Jane has reached your hand, yoa will have seen 
that I was writing to yon before having received yoor letter. 
Ton must pay attention only to the last paragraph of the 
article. The early part is intended for that being of many 
facets oalled the pablic, the end for yoa. 

Ah I my friend, how grand and beantif ul is yoor &ith I 
Your main thought, in your prison, is to save those who seem 
compromised, and to comfort the afflicted. Yon try to cheer 
me up, whereas it is I who properly should cheer you. It is 
trne, I know, your courage does not want stimulating ; if any- 
thing, you possess too mnch. As for me, I feel no courage 
for others. Their misfortunes break me down, and yours has 
fearfully depressed me ; I fear the fature, I envy those who ' 
only fear for themselves, and whose sole preoccupation is to 
know what fate has in store for them. Methinks the weight 
of their anguish is light indeed, compared with that which 
crushes my seal. 

I feel for all beings who snfEer, who do evil or allow it to 
be done without understanding it ; I feel for oar working 
classes who are so unfortanate, and still persist in presenting 
their backs to the whip and their hands to fetters. From 
the Polish peasants who want to be Bassians, to those 
lazzaroni who strangle Kepablicans ; from the intelligent 
population of Paris, who, like so many simpletons, allow them- 
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eelves to be deceived, to the peasantry of onr provinceB who 
would kill the Communists with pitchforks, I see nothing bat 
ignorance and moral weakness among the majority of the 
dwellers on this globe of ours. The Btraggle, I am aware, has 
begun in earnest. We shall perish in it, that is my consola- 
tion. After as, progress will follow its coarse. I have doubts 
neither in God nor man ; bat I find it impossible not to 
proclaim the bitterness of the stream of anguisli and soSering 
whicb carries us, and wherein, though swimming, we never- 
theless swallow much that is unpalatabla 

Farewell, dear brother and friend. Sorie and Manrice 
love you well ; rest assured they are here beside me. Were 
we in Paris we should come to see yon ; you woold already 
have seen us ; believe it, and yon will see us as soon as wo are 
there. 

Adieu; write if you can, and remember that in me yon 
possess a sister, I will not say as kind, but fully as devoted as. 
the other. 

G. S- 

To Joseph Mazzini, Milan. 

llth June, 1848: 
What can those do who have devoted their lives to the 
idea of paternal equality, who have ardently loved mankind, 
and who worship in Christ the symbol of the people redeemed 
and saved f In short, what can Socialists do when ideal 
deserts the bosoms of men, when humanity despairs of itself, 
when the people disown their own cause f Is not that what 
threatens to happen to-day, perchance to-morrow ? 

Too are full of courage, friend ; that is to say, you preserve 
voi* n, R 
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joar hopes. As for me, I shall keep my creed ; the pare and 
bright idea, eternal troth, will always shine in the sky, unless 
I should grow blind. Bat hope is the belief in the near 
triumph of creed, and I should lack sincerity were I to say 
that that disposition of my sonl has ondergone no modifica- 
tiou within the last two months. 

I see civilised Europe rushing, through the impulse of 
Providence, along the road to great struggles. I see the idea 
of the future grappling with the past. That vast movement 
of ideas is an immense progress, after the long years of stupor 
which marked a period of stagnation in the formation of 
oppressed societies. That movement is the effort of life 
endeavouring to break the stone of the sepulchre in order to 
leave its grave, although it may be buried under the debris. 
It would therefore be insensate to give way to despair; tot, if 
Ood Himself has breathed on our dnst in order to animate 
it, He will not let it be scattered by the winds. Yet, is it 
towards definitive resurrection that we are rushing, or is it 
only a prophetic agitation, s tremor, the forerunner of life, 
after which we must slumber ^ain, not so deeply, it is true, 
though still overpowered by a fatal languor ? I fear the latter. 

Aa for France, the question has reached its last stage, and 
stares as in the face nnmistakeably, without complication, as 
being one between wealth and poverty. It might still be 
resolved peaceably ; the prefendera are not serious obstacles, 
they will vanish like bubbles in the air. The howrgeoiais wants 
to reign. For the last sixty years it has been striving to 
realise its motto : " TFAai ia the tiers etat ? * Nothing. What 

* The reproaeutativea of tlie middle classes elected to the Stetea 
General (Elata Qeniraim) during the aneien regime; also the middle 
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should it be? EveTything." Yea, the tiers etai wants to be 
everything id the Sbate, and the 24bh of February freed it 
from the obstacle of royalty. It ia tbos indabitable that 
France mast henceforth be a Bepublic, since on the one hand 
the poorest and most nnmerous class prefers that form of 
government which throws open to it the gates of the fntnre ; 
and, on the other hand, the wealthiest, most inSnential, 
politically the most powerfal class, finds its interest in an 
oligarchy. 

Some day, nnirersal suffrage will do justice to that preten- 
sion of the tiers etat. The former ia an invincible weapon 
which the people did not know how to handle, and which at 
(he first trial was turned against them. The political edaca- 
tion of the masses will be achieved quicker than is sapposed, 
and an equality, progressive but nninterrupted in its onward 
coarse, can and must proceed from the principle of the 
sovereign rights of the people. That is the logical fact as it 
presents itself. But are logical deductions always the normal 
law of man's history f No ! in most cases there is another 
logic than that of the general fact : it is that of the particular 
fact, which confuses the whole, and with as the particular fact 
is, that the majority of the ti&ra etat fails to nuderstand the 
situation. 

That want of intelligence may cause our next revolution to 
be violent and terrible, and, through attempts at domination 
{liherticide), it may exasperate the sufferings of the masses. 
Then the solemn progress of time will be interrupted. Ex- 
cessire poverty will not call its sufferings virtue, bat abjection. 
It will hare recoorse to its own strength: i^ ^iH violently 
dispossess the rich, and wage a fearful contest in which the 
importance of the aim in view will seem to justify any means. 

H 2 
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Fatal epoclia in the lires of nations are those when the 
Tictors, for haviog committed excesses in the exercise oC their 
power, become vanquished in their turn ! 

The Sodolists of the times we live in do not wish for the 
solutions of despair. Profiting by the leesons of the past, 
enlightened by a loftier comprehension of Christian civilisa- 
tion, all those who deserre that appellation, whatever the 
social doctrine they may belong to, repndiate for the fnture 
the tragical part played by the old Jacobins, and beseech, with 
folded hands, the conscience of man to get enlightened and to 
decide in favour of God's law. 

Bat the idea of despotism is in its essence bo identical with 
that of fear, that the hourgeoine trembles and threatens at the 
same time. It is so afraid of Socialism that it wants to annihi- 
late it throngh calamny and persecntioD ; and whenever some 
far-seeing one's voice is raised in order to point out the 
danger, a thousand others are at once raised to bring anathema 
npon the obnoxious prophet. 

"Yon are provoking hatred," they will say; "you are 
calling down vengeance npon us. Yon make the people beliew 
that they are miserable ; you point ns out as objects tor their 
fory. Yon only pity them in order to excite them. Yon 
remind them of their poverty only because we are rich," In 
short, charity, brotherly love, all that which Christ used to 
preaoh to men of Hia time, has become a fiery predication, 
and, were Jesns to appear among as. He would be attacked 
by the National Gnards as an anarchist and a factious citizen. 

That is what I fear for France, the Cbriat of nations, as she 
has been lately very rightly termed. I fear the want of 
intelligence of the rich and the despair of the poor. I fear 
the state of straggle which is not yet in men'a minds, bnt 
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Trtuoli may become acts, if the roling class does not enter 
upon a frankly democratio and sincerely fraternal path. Then, 
I declare, there irill be great confasion and sore miafortaaes, 
for the people are not ripe for self-goTemment. They posBess 
powerful individaalities, intellectB able to cope with any 
eitoation. But aaoh are not known. They do not exercise 
over the people the prestige which the masses require in order 
to love and beliere. The masses have no faith in their own 
element, they hare just proved it at the last general elections ; 
they seek for guides above them, they love great names and 
celebrities, whoever they may be. 

The people will therefore again look for liberators among 
hourgeois, self-styled democrats, Socialists, or others, and they 
will once more be deceived in their expectations, for, bat with 
B few exceptions, perhaps, there does not exist in France a 
democratic party sufficiently enlightened to undertake a 
dictatorship of public safety. Will they rely upon the 
wisdom or the inspiration of a single individual? That 
would be a retrograde step, reversing all the progress of 
mankind daring the last twenty years. 

No man will ever be superior to a principle, and the 
principle which must impart life to new societies is universal 
enffrage, the sovereignty of all. To govern themselves, the 
people will therefore need the concourse of all, the reactionary 
bourgeoisie and the democratic as well as the Socialists. In 
order to get enlightened, they need the peaceful and legal 
rivalry of all those divers elements. 

Let a democratio and social majority appear within our 
Assembly, and in time we shidl be saved; but, should that 
majority be thoroughly reactionary and bent upon its aim, the 
dissolution of social order will begin, the insolent dream of 
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an oligarchio repoblic will disappear with an extreme 
crisis, and the destinies of France will be left to chance for a 
long time to come. 

That is what people just now cannot mention in France 
without bringing npon themselres party hatred. The reaction 
taxes anch foresight with being an appeal to ciril strife. The 
inod^rale party smiles with an air of self-reliance, and scorns 
any solution bnt that which it pretends to have hit upon, 
thongh in reality it has none to offer. Erery philosophico> 
political coterie possesses its own man, its fetish, sufficient, so 
that coterie says, alone to save the Bepublic, and abont this no 
doubt is permitted. Every satisfied ambition becomes 
optimist then and there ; discontented ambitions declare the 
Republic to be lost, for want of their collaboration. 

In the midst of these conflicts of personal interests, faith 
in principles becomes obliterated, or, at least, the intelligence 
of those principles diminishes in people's miuds. All the 
fears of, as also all the cravings for power, converge towards 
the same end : respect for national representation, jealous 
appeal to its omnipotence. But this is not sincere respect, not 
an earnest faith. That Assembly, which, no doubt, represents 
a principle, is not a principle in action. It is something as 
hollow as a formula ; the image of something that ought to 
be. Every shade of public opinion finds some proper names 
for it, which it recognises; although everybody says to him- 
self : " Except Peter, James, and John, none of the representa- 
tives are representative at all." 

Proper names are the enemies of principles, and yet they 
alone stir the people. The latter seek who shall represent 
them, they, the eternally represented, and look, among extreme 
individualities, some for M. Thiers, others for M. Cabet, others 
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for LoniB Bonaparte, others again for Victor Hngo, a strange 
and monstrous prodnot of the pollj and which proves how 
little the people know of where they go and what they want. 

It is, however, easy to throw safEcient light on the qnestion 
for the people, "To be or nob to be ? " bnt the people are not 
aware of the means. In order to dazzle and bewilder them, 
the great phantom of political falsehood has been invented, 
and, when I say falsehood, I am doing too much honour to 
the odd and ridicnloas element which, just now, is guiding 
public opinion in France. We possess a trivial expression 
which yon will translate by some equivalent in your language. 
It is the political canard (hoax). Every morning, some 
wonderful, in most cases absurd, ignoble story, starts from 
I know not what cesspools in Paris, and goes the roand o£ 
France, exciting the population on its passage, proclaiming 
to them the advent of a fresh saviour, or of an ogre ready to 
devour them, thus ronsing foolish hopes or stupid fears in 
their bosoms, and, through a mysterious community of feeling, 
impersonating itself in the individuals who are liked or disliked 
in each locality. Thus they endeavour to brutify that intelli- 
gent but credulous and impressible people ; but, as that is not 
an easy task, they only succeed in exciting and maddening it. 
The masses are nowhere quiet, nowhere do they understand. 
Here, they shout, " Down with the Bepubhc 1 " and " Equality 
for ever I " Elsewhere, " Down with Equality I " and " The 
Bepubho for ever I " 

Whence can light proceed amidst such a conflict of false 
ideas and deceiving f ormnlsB ? Grand and noble laws can 
alone explain to the masses that the Repablio is not the pro> 
perty of such and such a class, of such and such a person, bat 
the doctrine of the safety of alL 
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Who will make those laws F A truly National Assembly. 
The present one is nnfortanately sabjected to every sort of 
prejudice, and gives way to all the inSuences which bring 
about the downfall of monarchies. 

Ton see, my friend, how difficalt it is for a society to trans- 
form itself withoat struggle and violence. And yet our very 
ideal was to bring about that transformation withoat inter- 
necine discord, without an impious struggle between citizens 
of the same nation. I most admit that, putting royalty aside, 
after that short and glorions impulse of the people of Paris, 
an impulse which cannot be called a £ght, bnt which was 
rather a powerful manifestation in which some citizens offered 
their lives to God and to France, lihe a sacred hecatomb, my 
soul had not grown hard enough to consider without horror 
the idea of a social war. I did not believe in that eventuality, 
and no such outbreak can, indeed, be expected on the part of 
that magnanimous population amongst which social ideas have 
penetrated deeply enough to make it eminently peaceful and 
generous. Blind and ungrateful bourgeoine, which does not 
perceive that those ideas saved it in February, and which 
endeavours to tnm against the Socialist a factions r^e, pro- 
voked by that bourgeoiaie in the breasts of the people I 
Stupid caste, as rash as an expiring monarchy, which plays 
its last game, which, like the kings of yesterday, seeks its 
support in material strength, and which, for the last three 
months, has laboured towards its own ruin with deplorable 
ardonr. 

From one end of France to the other that caste obeys the 
same byword, and is not afraid of nttering death-criea 
against those whom it calls factions, forgetting that those 
same people whom it incites against one another may lose in 
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a day the benefit of a moral civilisation acqoired in twenty 
years, and become once more, nnder the impalae of fear, 
Boapicion, and wratfa, tbe people terrible for all, the people 
of '93, who were the weird glory of tbeir times, and this would 
be tbe bloody shame of the new cause. 

Let us still hope that onr nation will be stronger and 
grander than the baneful passions which they eeek to arouse 
in it. Let ns hope that it will turn a deaf ear to the prOToking 
agents who try to excite it to their advantage, and who fancy 
that after they have let it loose upon us, it will not msb the 
next day against them. It rests with the reactionary howr- 
geoiaie whether the people of France will imitate the lazzaroni 
of Naples. 

Bnt that impioas conspiracy will fail ; God will interfere, 
and perhaps the wealthy class will also open its eyes. We, 
the friends of mankind, do not wish the rich to be panished, 
Like Jesus, we say ; " Let them be converted, and live I " 

Let ns pray that such may be the case. Ah ! how IJttle 
they know us, those who believe ns to be their enemies and 
' inexorable judges ! Are they not aware that it is impossible 
to love the people without detesting the evil which the people 
might commit I Do they not perceive that the work they 
pursue, in trying to foster brutal and sangainary ideas in the 
people, gneves ns far more than all the evil which they might 
do ns I We love the people as one loves a child ; we love them 
as one loves that which is miserable, feeble, deceived, and 
sacrificed; as one loves what is young, ignorant, pure, and 
bearing within itself the germ of an ideal future. We love it 
as one loves the innocent victim snatched from the altar, as 
one loves Christ on the cross, hope, the idea of justice, in 
short, as one loves God in the person of mankind [ Can we 
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love thoB and deaira fclie object of our lore to debase itself in 
misery or tarnisli itself with pillage ? 

Yon migbt as well ask a motber whether she wishes 
the offspring of her bosom to become a bandit and a 
mnrdererl 

And yet snob are the accnsstions broaght against as. 
People say that oar ideas of fraternal equality are the signal 
bell for murder and arson, and, in so saying, they ring in the 
ears of the masses the maddening tocsin, pointing ont to them 
invisible enemies whom they incite them to murder. They 
mark the doors of onr booses. They wonld wish for a 
St. Bartholomew of new heretics, and they shout to the masses: 
"Kill! so that there may be no one left between yon, the 
people, and as, the icwr^eome, and then we shall reckon 
together." 

Bnt the people wiU not kill. Yet^ what would I care if 
they killed me, provided my blood could appease the wrath of 
heaven or even that of the bourgeoisie ? But blood intoxicates 
and fills the atmosphere with a contagious inflaenca Murder 
maddens; insults, harsh words, threatening utterances kill 
morally those who give expression to them. The education of 
hatred is a school of brutality and impiety which ends in 
slavery. BouTgeois, bourgeoia! be yourselves. Speak about 
charity and fraternity j for when you have morally killed the 
people, you will find yourselves confronted by Cossacks, 
Neapolitan lazzaroui, and Gallician peasants. 
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To Madamb Mabuani, Paris. 

KooAST, July, 1848. 
Thank yoxt, firiend ; I Bhoald bave felt nneos^ about 
;oa had yon not written, for, in the midst of public troubles, 
we always fear having to record some prirate one. We anffer 
and fear for all those we lore. I am broken-hearted, I need 
not tell yon, and no longer belieire ia the existence of a 
Kepablic which begins by killing its proletariat. That is a 
strange solotion of the problem of paaperism. It is pare 
Holthasianism. 

What I did Miss Ashorst * an-iire in the midst of that 
tragedy ? Poor child ! she came to witness the fnneral of oar 
honour. She came too late t She will not have seen the 
fiepnblic. Kiss her for me; I am glad she is with yon, and 
feel certain that yoa will be satisfied with each other. I wish 
I conld come and kiss yon both. But, for the present, besides 
the fact that I perhaps might find it difficalt to behave myself 
with prudence in Paris, my presence here is required in order 
to keep at bay a numerous gang of fools from La Ch&tre, who 
daily talk abont coming here to set fire to my house. 

Those fellows are brave neither physically nor morally, 
and when they come strolling about the neighboarhood I go 
into their midst, and they do£E their bats to me. But, wheu 
they have passed me, they ventnre to shoat : " Down with the 
Communisquea / " f They intended to frighten me, and perceive 
at last that they cannot do so. But it is hard to say to what 
they may not be driven by a dozen reactionary howrge<n8, who 
tell them the most ridiculous stories respecting me. Thus, at 

* An English lady, friend of Mazziui. 

t Term emploj'ed by tke illiterate, meamng Com/rMmiHi. 
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the t!me of the events in Paria, they pretended that I had 
concealed Ledra-BolHn, 200 Commnmsts, and 400 riflea in 
my hoDBe I 

Others, with better intentions, though jast as stnpid as the 
former, came rosIuDg to my place in the middle of the night, 
to tell me that my house was surrounded "by brigands, and 
they 80 fully believed it that they brought the gendarmes with 
them. Fortunately, all the latter are my friends, and do not 
credit all the foolish rumours, which, if they did, might result 
in my being some fine morning arrested without any formali^. 
The authorities are also in our favour; bat, shoald they be 
removed, which is quite possible, we might be subjected to 
some little persecution. All my friends, wrongly, I think, 
have left the country. We must bear up against these little 
stonns, inevitable results of the generally disturbed state of 
affairs. 

Good night, my friend. What days of tears and indigna- 
tion ! I, who formerly used to be so prond and happy to be a 
Frenchwoman, I to-day am almost ashamed of it I Happen 
what may, I love you. 

Gbobok. 

To M. GiRERD, Representative of the People in the National 
Assembly, Paris. 

NoHANT, 6tA. Augvat, 18^. 
Mt Feiend, 

I am indeed the author of the XVItk BvXl^ia, and 
I accept all the moral responsibility of my authorehip. My 
opinion is, and always will be, that if tbe National Assembly 
intended to destroy the Republic, the latter would have the 
right to defend itself, even against the Assembly, 
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As for tlie political responsibility of the Bulletin, it bo 
happens that it cannot be ascribed to anybody. I might have 
fathered it upon M. Ledm-Rollin, and people too might have 
diBpensed with fathering npoa me the moral responsibility of it. 
Bnt, at a moment when everybody's time was engaged, I shoald 
have thonght I was acting against my conscience badi refaaed 
to give a few honrs of my time to a labour, gratuitous both as 
r^arda money and vanity. It was the first time in my life, 
and will probably be the last, of my writing a few lines 
withoat signing them. 

But, since I had agreed to leave to the Minister the 
responsibility of a writing of mine, I mnst also have accepted 
the censnre of the Minister himself, or of the persons whom 
he had appointed to examine my prodaction. That was on 
my part proof of private confidence in M. Ledrn-Rollin, the 
greatest indeed which a writer who respects himself can give 
to a political friend. 

With him, therefore, rested the political responsibility of 
my words, and the five or six Bulletins which I sent him were 
examined. Bnt Bulletin XVI. arrived at a moment when 
M. Elias Regnanit, Okef du Odbinet, had jnst lost his mother. 
My manuscript was evidently not read before being sent to 
the press. I do not know whether anybody revised the proofs. 
As for me, I never revise any. 

All that scandal, which for my part I scarcely foresaw and 
have never understood even np to the present, was only the 
result of a moment of disorder in the study of M. Elias 
Regnanit, a disorder with which, considering the circumstances 
under which it took place, it would be both cmel and cowardly 
to reproach him. 

Since, Dutil that famous Bulletin, they never had any 
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occasion to leave out a single word in my articles, neitlier the 
Minister himself nor his Ohef dw Oabinet had any cause to 
suspect an nnusnal discrepancy between oar opinions. 

M. Jules Favre, chief secretary, who, I believe, was also 
the chief editor of the Bulletin de la Republique, was evidently 
absent or otherwise engaged. It is, therefore, unjast to ascribe 
to the Minister, or to his officials, the selection of that article 
out of three projects drawn np open the same subject, each in 
a different shade of opinion. My talent is not versatile enough 
to draw up bo many projects, and it would have been asking 
too much of my readiness to oblige, to expect me to famish 
three versions of the same idea. I am not aware that ther^ 
are three ways of saying the same thing, and if so, I am un- 
acquainted with them. Besides, I mast say that the subject 
had not been pointed out to me. 

Another point which I clearly recollectj and which it is 
right to bear in mind, is that the article was sent by me on 
Tuesday, the 12th of April, when the events of the 16th could 
no more occur to my mind than to the minds of all those who, 
like myself, live outside of politics properly speaking. As a 
consequence of the painful preoccupations of the Chef da 
Cabinet, that article appeared only on the 16th ; a sufficient 
proof that, amidst the general excitement, people wrongly 
endeavoured to give special significance to fears which I had 
only generally and vaguely expressed. 

That is the explaaation which you request from me. As 
far as I am concerned, people may incriminate my thoughts 
at will, that will leave me absolutely indifferent. But I do not 
admit that any person has the right to take me to task for 
them, nor am I acquainted with any law authorising anybody 
to examine my conscience, in order to ascertain whether I 
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possess such or such opinion, A writing which we intend to 
sabmit, iefore publication, to the decision o( a third party, and 
which, under the cLrcumstances, we do not take care either to 
revise or to read afresh, is an incomplete deed, an unachieved 
fact, nothing else bnt a thoaght which has not yet left the 
innermost recesses of oar conscience. 

What relates to me matters little indeed. Tmth and 
friendship alone make it a duty for me to acquaint yon with 
the snrronndings of the facts, that is, the part certain persons 
are suspected to hare taken in them. 

If the XVIth Bulletin has heea a brand of discord 
between Bepublicans, which I was far from suspecting during 
the five or ten minutes that I spent in writing it, it was nob, 
at least, written in proTision or expectation of the outbreak of 
the 15th of May, of which I do not approve. I believe you 
know me sufficiently to be aware that, had I approved of it at 
the time, its failure wonld not induce me to deny it now, 
I am, friend, yours in heart, 

GZOBQE Sakd. 



To M. Edmond Plauchut, AngouUme. 

NoHANT, 24<h Smieniher, 1818. 
Sir, 

Excuse my having so long delayed answering the 
letter which yon wrote to me on the 19th of Jnly last. Ton 
had addressed it to Paris, and, owing to circnmatancea which 
it would be too long to mention here, it only came to hand a 
few days ago with a parcel of other letters. 

Ton ask me whether Socialism fought in Paris daring the 
outbreak of June. I shoold think so, although none of my 
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friends among the working men thouglit it incambent on 
them to join in that frightfal straggle. I was here at the 
time, and did not witness it ; I therefore can only form ray 
judgment by iudaction. I believe that every shade oE 
Socialism took part in the oatbreak, becaose every shade of 
opinion, even combinations of ideas and doctrines with which 
we are nnacquainted, possesses adherents among the great 
people of Paris. 

But I do not believe that Socialism started or led the 
movement I donbt whether it could have regalated and 
controlled it had the insurgents carried the day. The melee 
must, I think, have displayed all sorts of daspair, and, as a 
matter of coarse, all sorts of whims ; for, you are aware of it, 
like critical diseases, despair has its whims, Louis Bonaparte's 
election coming with that of Raspail now throws sufficient 
light on the confusion of the events of June. 

In short, a great fact dominates all, and it is, I believe, 
adequately defined by the ezpresaioo, malady of despair. 
Despair cannot argue, it cannot wait. There is the misfortune. 
The population had no confidence in the National Assembly, 
and we now see that its instioct did not mislead it;^for, 
excepting a deserving Bepablicnn minority, and an infini- 
tesimal Socialist minority, the National Assembly evade all 
the vital questions of democracy. 

But, for a long time yet, the issue of any struggle will not 
be favoarable to the. people. Tte hourgeoiaie has been too 
much frightened. It believes that it is to be robbed of 
everything — money and life; and it finds a snpport/in the 
majority of the people, which also fears for the 'shadow of 
property which it possesses itself or covets. I ^believe that 
the question is deferred because it is badly pnt on eitber,^de. 
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There are, ftooording to my idea, two aorta of property — 
iodrndoal uid social. The hourgeoia only admit; the former ; 
certain Socialists, driven to extremities by that monstrona 
negation of social property, will only admit the latter. 

And yet, the more cirilised and perfect societies become, 
the more they increase the commonwealth, in order to oonnter- 
act the abuse and excess of private property. Bat there 
mnat also be limits to that extension of the commonwealth; 
otherwise, indiridoal liberty and the security of the family 
might vanish. 

That is why M. Doclero gave expression to a truly social 
thought when he wanted to give to the State the monopoly of 
railways and fire insurances. Those were thoroughly logical 
measures, intended to spread according as society secured the 
advantages arising from them. Thas, all that relates to roads 
of communication, public ways, canals, and riches which by 
their nature are common to all, the great financial measures 
bearing upon mortgages, and likely to bring money to a cheap 
rate, all that will have to be socialised in time, provided 
goodwill exists. But now that goodwill is wanting, truth has 
been exceeded by the Socialist schools, which go so far as to 
deprive each individual of his house, his field, his garden, his 
garments, and even his wife. 

The bourgeoisie baa become the prey to a fear, at the same 
time pusillanimous and furious. And then the speculators 
who, under the late monarchy, laid their hands upon those 
common riches (and in that sense Prondhon is perfectly 
justified in saying possession is robbery), decline now to 
restore to the community that which essentially belongs to it. 
If they could, as in feudal times, possess the bridges, the 
roads, the rivers, the houses, and even the men, they would 
vou iL r 
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think that perfectly le^timate, so faint is the distinction 
which they make as regards the commonity between mine 
and thine. 

Had the people who foaght in June nnderstood that distinc- 
tion f We are led to believe so from the fact of the disaolntion 
of the national workshops having served as the cause or pre- 
text for the outbreak. It seems that the masses resorted to 
arms in order to assert their right to labour. But accom- 
plished facts are seen through snch confusion, and, I repeat it, 
the last elections in Paris are so unaccountably strange, that 
one does not know what to think of the masses. 

Is it oat of hatred to the dictatorship of Cavaignac that 
they are craving for that of one of Napoleon's nephews ? It is 
impossible to say. We are living npon a volcano, and it is to be 
regretted that the people are not aware of their true strength. 
That strength resides in nntversal suffrage, which always 
enables the people to make up for their mistakes and to 
modify their oouHtitution. But the excess of their sufferings 
caused the masses to ignore their strength, and, by the storms 
which they raised, by the strange wishes which they pat 
forward during the elections, they compromised the very 
principle of their sovereignty. 

It was perhaps in order to preserve that inviolable 
sovereignty for the people and in spite of themselves, that 
Cavaignac fought against them. I do not know. We must 
believe that in order not to hate him for having taken upon 
himself to be, in appearance, the public executioner for the 
hourgeoiaie. 

Snch are, sir, my ideas respecting our misfortunes. Those 
ideas are rather vagae, as yoa see, for the mind cannot be 
very lucid when the heart is so deeply rent. Faith in the 
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future ongbt neTer to be shaken by those catastrophes, for 
ezperieuce is a bitter and bloody frnit ; but how can we help 
being mortally grieved by the spectacle of civil wur and the 
murder of the people F 

Thanks for the quotation from Pascal which yon sent me ; 
it is indeed very fine and striking. Yon wish to know in what 
paper I write. I do not write in any at present ; at least, I 
cannot give expression to my thonghts while we are in a state 
of siege. I shonld have to make concessiona to the pretended 
requirements of the time of which I do not feel myself capable. 
Besides, my soul is broken down and diacour^^d for some 
time to come. It is still ill, and I mast wait nntil its core is 
effected. 

Accept, sir, for yourself, and please to convey to your 
friends, the expression of my fraternal sentiments. 

Oborqi Sand. 

To Joseph Mazzini, London. 

NoEANT, SCXA September, 1848. 
PWEND, 

I do not know whether you received the two letters 
which I wrote to yon to Milan, one of them dnring ouf 
horrible events of June, the other some time afterwards. 
Being aware that you are courageous enough to write to those 
you love, I presame that you never received them, since you 
did not answer. God alone knows the obstacles that may 
stand between ns I No European police can have any pretext 
for thus interfering, for we are henceforth among those who 
conspire in broad daylight. Bnt we live at a time when every- 
thing cannot be explained. Should yon receive this letter, be 

F 2 
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BO good aa to drop me a note, tliat I may know that 7011 are 
aware tliat I am thinking of yoa. 

Happily I beard about yoa from Bliza Ashnret. Kearly all 
the letters which yoa wrote to her parents were forwarded to 
h«' to Paris, whence she sent them to me here, and whence 
again I forward them to London. Ton see that yoor small 
slips of paper are circnlating a good deal, and interest more 
than one family. I therefore learnt yoar misfortunes, yoar 
snfEerings, your agitation ; I did not want to read them in 
order to appreciate them. I need only interrogate my own 
heart to find therein all your sofferingB, and I know that yoa 
must also have felt mine. What happened in Milan has dealt 
a mortal blow to my sonl, jnst as what happened in Paris most 
hava broken down yonr own. When nations fight tor liberty, 
the world becomes the fatherland of those who serve the 
-cause. Bnt yonr situation is more logical and dearer than 
OUTS, although it contains the same elements. Ton are facing 
the foreigner, and his crimes can be explained as the straggle 
between tmth and falsehood. As for ns, who recovered all in 
February, and who now are losing all, and are mardering one 
another without helping anybody, we offer to the world an 
•unheard-of spectacle. 

The hourgeoisie is triumphing, I hear you say, and it is 
only natnral that selfiahnesa should be the order of the day. 
But why does the bourgeoisie triumph, when the people are 
sovereign masters, and when univerBal suffrage, the principle 
of the people's sovereignty, is still standing? We must at 
last open our eyes, and the vision of reality is horrible. The 
majority of the French people are blind, credulous, ignorant, 
ungrateful, wicked, and stupid; in fine, are houTgeoia-V)k6\ 
There is, in industrial towns and in large centres, a sublime 
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miaoritj, haviag nothing in common with the country people 
and destioed for a long time to come to be cruBhed by the 
majority and sold to the bourgeoisie. That minority bears in 
its bo9om the people of ths people. It is the true martyr of 
mankind. Butj by its side and around it the people, even 
those vho fought with it on certain days, are monarchical. 
We who did not witness the outbreak of Jane have hitherto 
believed that the enbarbs of Paris fought for their right to 
labour. No donbt all did so instinctively ; but the new elec- 
tions give as the figures of the opinions expressed. The 
majority belongs to a pretender, then to a few who bay the 
votes, and lastly, in smaller namberB, to the Socialists. Aod 
yet Paris is the heart and the bead of the Socialists. But the 
Socialist leaders are neither heroes nor saints. They are 
tainted with the immense vanity and meanness which are the 
leading characteristics of the reign of Lonis Philippe. 

Kg idea has hit npon the formula of life. The majority of 
the Chamber are voting for the people's death, and the people 
do not rise spontaneonsly nnder the standard of the Repablio. 
Some want an emperor, others kings, others again some 
bloated initiators and theocrats. There is not one who feels in 
himself what he is and what he must be. There is dreadful 
confusion, a complete moral anarchy, and a morbid state 
wherein the most coarageoos lose all spirit and wish for 
death. 

Life will, doubtless, proceed from that dissolution of the 
past, and whoever knows what an idea is cannot be shaken in 
his faith, so far as principles are concerned. But man only 
spends one day here below, and abstractions can only satisfy 
the frigid. In vain are we aware that the future is ours; we 
go on struggling and working in order to secure that future 
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wluch we shall not see. Bnt what a sanlesa and joyless life ! 
wli»t a heavy chain to bear I what profoimd weariness I what 
loathing 1 what sadness I That is the bread steeped in tears 
which it is our lot to eat. I coufesB that I am unable to 
accept consolation, and that hope irritates me. I am as follj 
aware as anybody else that we mast go ahead ; but those who 
tell me that onr object is to peraonally reach some more 
favoarabte and smiling lands, are regalar children, who believe 
themselres certain to live a whole century. I prefer to be left 
to my grief. I hare strength enough to empty the cup, but I 
do not want people to tell me that it is full of honey when I 
see in it the tears and the blood of mankind. 

I have seen your friend Eliza. She came to spend a few 
•da^ here. We t(dked a great deal of you ; but I will frankly 
tell yon that she produced on me quite a different impression 
from that which you made. After seeing yon, I loved you a 
.great deal more than before ; with her, it has been the reverse. 
She is very kind, very intelligent, she must possess great 
qnahties ; but she is infatuated with herself. She has 
the vice of the day, and that vice no longer finds me tolerant 
as of yore, since I saw it, like a nasty worm, spoiling the finest 
fruit and poisoning all that might save the world. I fear the 
reading of my novels has been painful to her and partly con- 
tributed to ezoite her in a sense which is not at all mine. 
Man and woman -are everything for her, and the qoestion of 
sex, in a sense at which the thought of man or woman should 
never exclusively stop, oblitemtes in her the idea of the hranan 
boing, which is always the same being and onght never to 
perfect itself either as a man or as a woman, bnt as a soul and 
the child of God. That preoccopation prodncea in her a sort 
of hysterical state, for which she cannot acconnt, but which 
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exposes lier to the designs of any aconndrel. I beliere her 
conduct to 1)6 chaste, bnt her mind ia not so, and that is, 
perhaps, worse. I should prefer her having lovers and never 
speaking about them, than having none and being oonstantly 
talking of lovers. In short, after having spoken with her, I 
experienced the same feeling as when one has partaken of 
food and is troabled with indigestion. I was on the point of 
telling her so, and that was, perhaps, my doty. But I per- 
ceived that it would grieve her, and I was not sure that I 
could do so usefully. 

At an; rate, she professes a sort of adoration for yon, 
a regolar worship, which yoa ought to appreciate, for it ia 
deep and sincere. But again, while speaking about you, she 
tried my patience without being aware of it. She wanted 
to hear my opinion respecting the sentiments which you pro- 
fess towards women, and, in order to get rid of so stupid 
a question, I rather brusquely told her that you did not have 
the least affection for them, that yon had no time to love 
(hem, and that, before women, you saw the man that is 
mankind, which comprises both sexes in a more elevated 
sense than that of individual difEerences. Thereupon, she 
grew animated and spoke of yoa as one might of the hero 
of a novel, which annoyed and hurt me. In fine, she ia a 
regular Englishwoman, a prude without pudeur j and, for the 
matter of that, she is also a regular EngUakman, for the mind 
has DO sex, and every Englishman believes himself the finest 
man of the finest nation in the world I 

And, yet, I feel we must be indulgent towards those 
happy beiogs who still findj in the small satisfactions or 
illusions of their vanity, a refuge against the troubles of the 
times. We are mucsh to be pitied^ we, who can no longer live 
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as individnalB, and are in the midat oE hnmauity in travail, 
like the storm-beaten wares of the sea. 

YoQ have again met with your mother and yonr sister; so 
mnch the better, I will not trouble you aboat my domestic 
troubles. They are always the same and will not alter. Hy 
home is at least sweet and quiet, my son always good and 
composed, and the two other children whom yon know, dili- 
gent and affectionate towards me. I do not ask Ood for 
anything for myself, I do not even pray to Him to spare me 
the bitter grief which proceeds from other sources. I pray 
to Him to deliver other people from the anguish which I 
suffer. But that is still asking more than His terrible decrees 
have decided to grant our unfortunate race. 

Farewell, friend j I love you, 

Qt. Sakd. 



To M. Edmond Plauchvt, Angoulhne. 

NoHASt, 14(fc Oetoler, 1844 
8lB, 

The ideas which I expressed to yon, current calamo, in 
my last letter, are too incomplete to be published. People 
may without ceremouy exchange ideas by letter, but they 
should bring under the notice of the public only that to which 
they have given their best attention, and that, not oat of self- 
love and vanity of the writer, but ont of respect for the idea 
itself which mnst always be expressed in the best possible 
form. I am now engaged, with one of my friends, upon as 
complete although as short and as simple a work as we can 
make it, upon the question which I hastily referred to in m j 
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letter. The pamphlet * will shortly appear, and I will send 
70a several copies of it. If, thna developedj the principle 
appears to yon jnst and satisfactory, you will be able, by 
means of the iDflaence which yoa possess around you, to 
extend it and to back it np with fresh proofs ; for an idea is 
not the proper^ of anybody in particular, and its application 
ia the work of all. 

I thank you for the affectionate and sympathetic expres- 
sion which you addressed to me personally. My sentiments 
are only worth anything because they are in keeping with 
those of generous minds, and becanee they confirm those 
sentiments ae they themselves are confirmed by them. 

Please to accept, sir, for yourself and friends, the expression 
of my fraternal devotion. 

QeOBQE SlND, 

I open my letter in order to reply to a question which you 
pat to me, and I cannot give a satisfactory answer, because I 
am, like yonrself, in great doubt in the face of the political 
facte. In the first place, I think I agree with yoa on this 
point : The institution of the presidency is bad, and it is a 
kind of semi-monarchical restoration. In the next place, sup- 
posing we assent to the appointment of a President, is he to be 
appointed by the people or by the National Assembly 7 In 
principle, all democrats agree that be should be appointed by 
the people; otherwise we should be going back to the indirect 
vote. 

Bat, in fact, some most sincere Bepublicans voted in favour 
of the President's being appointed by the Assembly, thinking 
that the reqoirementa of politics necessitated that infringement 

• TnwiuIIeMr* «< JVopmtoire*, by Victor Borie. 
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of the principle. As for me, I conf ees that I detest what they to- 
day call polidce, that is to say, that art which is awkward and 
devoid of sincerity, and is always baffled in its calcnlations by 
fatality or FroTidence, and whose object is to snbetitnte, for 
Ic^c and truth, foresight, expedients, transactions, the State 
reason of monarchies ; in fine, the instinct of the people will 
never ratify the acts of politics properly speaking, becanse 
popular instinct is grand when animated by the breath of 
God, whereas God's spirit is always absent from those meet- 
ings of individuals at which sach little expedients are mana- 
factnred with sach great means. 

And yet, the people are going to make a blunder, and to 
illostmte their want of enlightenment and inspiration in the 
choice of their President. At least, the election of the 
pretender is foreseen and feared. How caa we help that? 
By respecting the rights of the people, we at least leave to 
them the intelligence of and faith in the principle, and it is 
better that they should, at the outset, make a bad use of those 
rights than lose the notion of their rights and duties by 
cautiously and skilfolly seconding the exigencies of poUtics. 

If they should make a bad choice, they will also be able to 
undo it, whereas, if they make no choice at all, there is no 
reason why they should not have to submit to that which will 
have been made without them. 



make it, -^. 
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To M, Armand BARBbs, Dungeon of Vincenms. 

NoHAST, Sth December, 1848. 
DlUt FribND, 

I wrote .to yon three or fonr letters, which I sent to 
Paris, bat which the bearers hsTe been an&ble to remit to you, 
either becaase they went the wrong way about it, or because 
there is singalar ill-Iach between ub. I send you herewith 
the last, BO that you may see that I never ceased thinking of 
yon. 

This time, I am assured that my letter will reach you. Aa 
regards politics, I have nothing special or important to tell 
yon. On that subject I know what you think, and yon what 
I think. What I am most anxious for is that you should not 
believe that I foi^t you for a single instant, you the best of 
all. Yon, no doubt, are acquainted with what is going on in 
the outward world. 

I presnme that yon are not deprived of newspapers, al- 
though, everything considered, it wonld perhaps be bliss to 
ignore how absurd, blind, and misled a great portion of France 
is at present. But, in spite of the infatoation for the Umpire, 
which is the weak side of the public spirit, tbere is, in other 
respects, a tangible change, a real progress in ideas. That is 
chiefly striking in ihe provinces, where personal questions lose 
their impcnrtance to make room for, I will not say questions, 
but want of principles. For my part, I am scarcely satisfied 
with our Socialists; their divisions, their splits savour of pride 
and intolerance, defects inherent to the part of men with ideas, 
and with which, yon are aware, I always reproach them. Bat 
it is the will of God that we should go thus, and that our 
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dispntes ahoold serre for the instntction of the people, since 
we cannot teach them better examples. Provided that aim 
of popolar edacation be reached, what does it matter if So-and- 
so leave behind him a more or less spotless name ! 

Toars, thank heaven ! wDl always be a symbol of grandeur 
and holy abnegation. If yon were proad, that wonld comfort 
yonr martyrdom, bat pride is not in yonr nature; yon are 
above it, and yonr only comfort ia the hope of better days for 
mankind. 

Those days will come; shall we see them ? What does it 
matter? Let as nevertheless work on. As for me, X 
easily accept all personal vexations. But I confess that 
conrage fails me in trying to bear up with the anfferings of 
those I love, and that, since the 15th of May and the 25th of 
June, my soal bas been overwhelmed by yoor captivity, and by 
the misfortunes of the proletariat. I find the cap bitter, and 
wish I oonld drink it in your stead. 

Farewell ; write to me if you can, eves if only a line. I 
still cherish the dream that you will come here, and will con- 
sent to rest for some time after that terrible life which you 
endure with too much stoicism. I fail to understand the 
procrastination, or rather the inaction of the authorities con- 
cerning yon. Methinks you must infallibly be acquitted if 
you condescend to tell the truth respecting yonr intentions, 
and to answer your traducers' words. 

Maorice requests me to say he loves you. If yoa only 
knew bow much we talk about you in oar family ! Farewell 
again. 

Yonr sister, 

GlOBQI. 
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To M. Edmond Plauchut, AngouUme. 

NostxT, ISlk FebTvary, 1849. 
AlloTT me, citizen, to defend before yonrself and friends 
the work of my friend.* That work does not appear to me 
incomplete &om its own point of view, and yoa wonld be more 
satisfied with it were jon to pnt aside yonr own standpoint, 
as I myself did. Bat yon mnst consider that that Uttle book, 
although in a very modest form, is a work of philosophy, the 
examination of a principle much rather than one of social 
practice, or of political economy. 

The qaestion was to set forth that principle, and to know 
whether it was jast and admissible. It appears so to yon, 
since yon accept its preface. The book is bnt the historico- 
philosophical development of that principle, which I here 
repeat in order that we may anderstand one another better. 

Property is of two natores, common and private. 

When, while talking, M, Borie and myself came npon that 
formula, our first exclamation was : " There is scarcely any 
new idea, and what we have jnst met with is probably nothing 
bnt a reminiscence. If all our recollections were clearly 
present to our minds, we should see that we bare read that 
-formnla in the works of the philoaophers of all ages." 

As for me, I have no learning, although I have read mnch. 
But my memory is deficient in accuracy. H. Borie, being 
ninch younger, discovered the texts far more easily than I 
conld have done ; and that is why he very quickly achieved 
that work, which I myself could only have done very slowly. 

* Yictor Borie, author of TravaiUeurt et ProprUlairet, the work hers 
referred to. 
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It bIso seems to me that hU Btarting-point, for his opinioas are 
not absolutely the same aa mine, gave more force to his argn- 
ments on common property. Besides which, those argaments 
were more likely to be accepted, coming from a mind hostile 
to absolnte CommuDism, than if they had been nttered by me ; 
for I long believed in the absolnte Gommnnism of property, 
and perhaps that, eren when admitting indiridoat property, as 
I do to-day, I should make that property so small that few 
people would be content with it. 

Yon now reproach M. Borie with not having snggested 
some practical means, by defining, in clear and precise terms, 
that which belongs to the province of indiridnal property, and 
that which belongs to the province of common property. That 
is, I believe, where the anthor ongbt to have stopped in a 
small work of that natare ; for the means are always an 
arbitrary thing, a thing essentially apt to be discussed and 
modified, a thing in fine which, proposed by a person to-day, 
will at once be much improved if many other persons take the 
trouble of examining and perfecting it. Acoordiog to my idea, 
the natnre of means little matters a priori; and as for the 
natnre of principles, that is for ns of extreme importance. 

Do yon believe that the day when men shall have agreed 
npon the principles of justice and fraternity they will be short 
of means F Do yon also believe that, even at the present 
moment, there is not an abundance of means ? Is it practical 
intelligence which is wanting in France f Not in the least. 
Means are to be had by the shovelful, and, if we had a 
Legislative Assembly composed of intelligent Socialists (enough 
of them conld indeed be found to fill the Palais Bonrbon * } more 

* The palace in whioh the sittings of the Chamber of Depatiea are 
held. 
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than one man of genins wonld be seen to oontribnte his own 
means. Those meeoB wonld no doubt differ; bnt, if oil intelli- 
gences were nnited by the same social religion, they wonld 
come to some nnderstaading, and, from amendment to amend- 
ment, they wonld give birth to equitable and true laws which 
would sare soci^y. 

Do yon believe that, as regards means, Prondhon does not 
possess in his bank wherewith to bring back material life to 
that exhausted body called society F And do yon believe that 
there do not exist other great financial intellects which vegetate 
in obsGority through being nnable to display themselves F I 
therefore say that to propose a means pure and simple is 
purely childish, if he who proposes it does not feel himself 
specially fitted for the means, and if he has not, besides, the 
means of prop^ating his means. A pTOctical system can be 
proposed by a social meeting, or by a widely read journal, or, 
agiuu, by some practical celebrity. But to disseminate the 
labour of minds over a multitude of single proposals is a thing 
which I cannot approve. 

It is that multitude of private systems which prevented 
our following a single one at the beginning of the Bevolutioo. 
Proudhou is now speaking, and, although he does not heed the 
principles with which we are preoccnpied, my opinion is that 
we must study him attentively, and keep ourselves ready to 
second him, if he should be on the road, or even on the incline, 
which leads to truth in practice ; for to cultivate a religion 
within oneself is one thing, and to practise that religion with 
Hie consent and in the community of one's fellow-men is 
another. It is necessary that each should make concessions in 
order to reach the accord which alone renders practice pos- 
sible ; and that is very likely what Prondhon would do if he 
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foDod faimsfllf in tbe utdst of an organising committee, in the 
presence of minds as powerfal as his own, and bent npon a 
common aim. 

I do not know whether I iBtelligibly eipresa myself ; but 
if yon do not nnderstand me it most be my fanlt. This is in 
short what I mean to say : We mnst serionaly apply onrselves 
to set forth the principles, and, at the same time, to make 
onrselves most modest and accessible to proposed means. We 
must not believe that onr means is the only one, and we mnst 
persoade onraelves that the means is only to be fonnd in 
common and through peaceful discnssion. Prondhon's error 
lies in believing that everything is contained in a means. 
Alas I were that means perfect, it would foil on barren land, 
if offered to a recalcitrant majority. Bat that narrow belief 
of Prondhon is perhaps nsefnl for concentrating his intellectnal 
force- 
Some men, thongh possessed of that narrowness of view, 
become nevertheless great for that very reason ; for instance, 
Voltaire and so many others, who, by dint of rejecting what 
to them appeared nseless, rendered themselves nsefnl and 
powerfal in their speciality. Let as foster the growth of 
practical men amongst ns and refrain from believing that they 
are not reqaired. Bnt let ns likewise refrain from believing 
that all men are practical ; for, although there are more snch 
men in Franco now than at any former period, they £tre still, 
and will perhaps always be, a precious minority compared with 
the population. 

That is why I was not sorry to see M. Borie stop precisely 
before the means ; if he has a means, he should expose it in 
another book, in a special work, if ho thinks fit. But we 
are not yet, in France, able to bring forth simnltaneoualy the 
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theory and its application. Pierre Leroox failed ia that, 
despite his geoioa. 

Observe that there is more than one means of defining 
individual property and common property. I^ndhon will tell 
yon that bis Eyetem conciliates all others. Another will propose 
a mortgage bank ; that wonld, I believe, be the dream of M. 
Borie, for instance, and I know some other persons who also 
believe in that means, under various forms. A third party 
will step in and descant upon progressive taxation ; a fourth 
orator will dwell upon means more modest, but which could be 
applied immediately if the National Assembly had a little 
faith and will. The unification of the railway systems by the 
State, mutual insurances nnder various forma, all tending to 
constitute a real social f nnd ; for we already possess a fictitious 
one which reets upon the imposts, but is not equitably settled, 
and by which the wealthy classes alone profit. 

You see, therefore, that there are many means, and I 
believe that they are all good. Had I any financial aptitude^ 
I am sure that I could find half-a-score more to propose. I 
say that they are all good by themselves, and would be excel- 
lent after being blended together in a system agreed npon by 
the nation. But where is the agreement 7 The rich will not, 
and the poor cannot, A principle can be formulated in three 
words, and rests upon purely philosophical reasons. The 
latter can easily be accepted by everybody, because almost 
everybody is strack by what ia tme and noble ; who will dare 
to say that Socrates, Jesns, Confucina, and the other great 
initiators made mistakes? But, when we come to palpable 
facts, everybody has his opinion, and we are obliged to 
consult everybody in order to act. 

That ia why the very sentiment of fraternity and justice 

vol. II. a 
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rnoBt repel any thonglit of anger that may agitate our bosoms. 
If we love bamanity, we are in duty boand to respect it and 
to regard as sacred tbe lib^y it possesses to make mistakes. 

Wbat ! God suffers that error and we should not? Why 
do yon grow indignant against the rich f Could yoa dread 
tbe rich if tbe poor were free from avarice and prejudice 7 
The rich ill-treat tbe people only because the people bend 
their oecks. If tbe people knew their rights, the rich would 
stoop down to the dust, and we should have so little cause to 
dread them that nobody would take the trouble to hate them. 
Tbe obstacle is not there ; it is among ourselves, and oar most 
implacable adversaries are, at present, with the exception of 
an imperceptible minority, the very people whom we wish to 
defend and sara Let us then be patient I When the people 
are with na we ahall have no more enemies, and we shall be 
too mighty not to be, once more, geaerona 

As for me, I will not for tbe present put into black and 
white, to be read by the public, the thoughts which are now 
rushing into my head, and that, because I am anxious to 
avoid being carried away by emotion. I am not always as 
calm as I appear. Like anybody else, I feel the blood Sowing 
through my veins, and there are days when indignation might 
caose tne to forget my principles, the religion that I cherish 
within my soul. Ab yon ably put it, I obey prudencs, but not 
for my own sake. I am deficient in that quality as regards my 
personal security; but our passion does harm toothers; its 
teachings are bad, its m^netism baneful. I have enough 
virtue to hold my tongue ; I should not have enough of it to 
speak always with meekness and charity. Tet, be sore, 
charity alone can save us. 

This letter is quite confidential for yourself and friends. 
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Because of BuUeiin XVI., my name is now the scarecrow of 
reactionaries, and avowed relations with me might serionsly 
compromise yon. I think it my doty to warn you of that. If 
yon think anything in my letters worth publishing, I fully 
authorise you to do bo, since you possess a newspaper of your 
own; but, in that case, giro it as being your own, for it is 
not what I say which frightens and irritates people, it is my 
name. 

As far as I am concerned, I hare been compelled to refuse 
contributing for several friends of mine, and, were I to write 
in your paper, I should not feel at all easy. 

Accept, citizen, the assurance of my fraternal sentiments. 
G. Sahd. 



To M. Armand BASBks, Bourges. 

NoHAKT, \Uh. Kamh, 1849. 
DeiB FRrami, 

I received yonr letter of last December. Do not feel 
nneasy about it. If I have not written to yon since, it is that 
I hoped to go to Paris, and would have preferred to see you ; 
bnt I could not quit my laU of Robinson.* Besides, in spite of 
the appearance of serenity which we owe, as an example or as 
a consolation, to those we love and with whom we are con- 
stantly in close contact, I was under the influence of a physical 
and moral depression which, in writing, I could not have con- 
cealed from you. 

I afterwards had the intentiou of going to Bonrges, 

* A hamorooa olloBion to Bobiason Crosoe's island. 
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bat met witli opposition to it at home. I only gave way 
before tbe following conaiddration, which everybody pointed 
oat to me : " Yoa are," they said to me, " the bngbear, the 
scapegoat of Sooialiam. People pretend that yoa are con- 
Bpiring, and, the qaieter yoa keep, the more they accose you. 
If yoa shoald go to Booties, people will try all sorts o! means 
to vex yon." To that I replied that I did not mind; bat they 
at onoe retorted that the iU-will of a certain party wonld, 
in tbe event of my going, aSeot yoa and increase tbe chances 
of yoar being convicted. 

I can scarcely believe it. I cannot persoade myself that 
people take so macb notice of me, or that oar adversaries 
themselves can be cowardly and wicked enough to display 
towards yon all the hatred which they are supposed to 
entertain for me. Did they deceive me in order to shield me 
from some im^inary peril ? That may be. Bat I had to 
give way, my son joining in also and telling me the only thing 
which, to me, appeared rational. It is that, without regard 
for my t^ or for the gravity of our fate and of the circum- 
stances, the reactionary journals would take advantage of 
my presence in Bonrgas in order to calumniate and profane 
the bobest of friendships, by means of ignoble insinuations. 
That would be in accordance with the dictates of order, and 
we know what they are capable of. Did not a newspaper, 
edited by bigots and priests, say a few years ago that I was 
in the habit of going to the barriers * in order to get drnuk 
with Pierre Leroux F 

I shoald, for my put, have despised those stupid and 
outrageous insults, of which I am quite blase; but they 
remonstrated that, if it came to yonr knowledge, that would 

* Ontaide the gates of Paris. 
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profonndly distress yoa in yonr friendship tonttrds me, and 
tliat, instead of liringing yon comfort, I ahonld ttna be for 
yon a new oanse of indignatioD and grief. 

It was my dnty to give yon a fnll explanation ; for my 
first impnlse was to go to see yoa and to kiss your worthy 
lister, and onr first impnlses alirays proceed from the con- 
science as well as from the heart. The remarks of my 
friends and relations shook my determination. Yon will jadge 
between na. 

I only wrote to yon a word forwarded by Dofraisse, and 
nothing by Ancante. I did not know whether they conld 
saoceed in reaching yoa and handing yoa a letter. Dafraisse 
was to write to me in that respect on his arriving at Boni^s. 
He perhaps did so, bat I have not received anything. There 
exists, perhaps, a caMnti TioiV,* established for the oocasion. 
So that I should still be without news from yon, had not that 
kind Emile Aacante succeeded in seeing you. He told me 
that yonr appearance was healthy, and that yon said yoa were 
pretty well. 

That is a blessing for me in the midst of my sadness and 
anxiety, for the future belongs to us, and yoa must stay with 
as in order to see it. Take care of yoarself, and do not waste 
yonr strength. Always keep calm. Henceforth, long oppres- 
sions are not to be dreaded. Conspiracies will no longer be 
required. Heaven is conspiring, and we mortals need only 
allow the stream of progress to carry us. It flows rapidly now, 
and all the persecutions to which we are subjected have at last 
a manifest, immediate usefulness. Ah ! your fate is glorious, 

* Ootinsj "Noir, a department of the HiniHtry of the Interior, to 
whicb letters addressed to suspected persona were fomarded from the 
General Post Office for examination. 
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friend, and if yon were not the worthiest of all I sliotdd envy 
your fate. Yoa ore, perhaps, the most beloved and esteemed 
man of modern times in France, despite the terrors roused 
in the midst of the ignorant masses by the per£dy of those 
yoa know. 

All those whose minds are at all enlightened and whose 
seals are at all jast, bail yoor name as one entirely spotless, and 
the symbol of the chiralroas spirit of Republican France. Yoa 
do not shield yourself from any thing, while all the rest eagerly 
seek for shelter and protection. That is tohy those who have 
not the courage to imitate you tax you with being mad. Bub 
in my eyes yoa are the only wise and logical man, as yoa are 
also the best and most loyal. Somebody, yesterday, was com- 
paring you before me with Joan of Arc, and I said that, in 
our revolutionary annals, after the parity of the incorrnptible 
(bnt terrible !) Robespierre, we wanted somebody purer still, 
Barb^, just as firm and incorruptible, but irreproachable in 
bis sentiments of frankness and humanity. 

I say all that, and yet I do not approve of the 15tb of 
May. What I saw of it with my own eyes was nothing better 
than improvised ot^es, and I know that yon were against 
anything of that kind. In principle, the people have the 
right, in my opinion, to break np their own representation, 
but only when that faithless expression of their will itself 
breaks the principle by which it was invested with the 
national sovereignty. Had that Assembly rejected the 
Republic on the 4th of May, even if it had then, in principle, 
constituted itself into an aristocratic republic, if it had con- 
tinued to destroy universal suffrage and to proclaim the 
monarchy, then, believe mo the 15th of May would have 
been a grand day, and we should not be where we are now. 
But, however ill-intentioned the majority of the Assembly was 
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eTen then, there were not yet sufficient motireB to indaoa the 
people to hare reooarse to that extreme means. 

That is why the people kept qniet, why the claba alone 
acted, and we know full well that, in those ontbreaks of the 
moat fiery portions of political parties, there are ambitions on 
the ooe hand and agents of provocation on the other. Do yoa 
recollect that, on the days preceding that nnfortnnate morn- 
ing, I took the liberty of calming yonr excitement as mnch as 
lay in my power ? 

I should have wished for more meekness and patience in 
the forms of onr opposition in general. Oar friends appeared 
to me too ready for saspicion, accusation, and insult. I believed 
tliose "moderate" Deputies to be better than they seemed; 
I endeavoured to convince myself that they were mostly 
weak-minded and timid men, thongh honest at heart, and that 
they would accept truth i£ we sacceeded in showing it to them 
withoot personal passion, and in respecting their vanity still 
more perhaps than their interests. That was probably a 
mistake, for the way in which they hare acted since proves 
that, with or without the events of the 15th of May, that with 
or withont the outbreak of June, they would welcome back the 
reaction more readily than the democracy. But, whatever 
might have been their conduct, we should not have to reproach 
onrselres with haviug shown an excess of precipitation, and 
compromised for the time being tho fate of the Republic. 

In short, I had better speak frankly, and I feel certain 
that you think as I do, the I5th of May was a mistake, it was 
more than a political mistake, it was a moral fault. Between 
tho hypocritical idolatry of the reactionaries for stationary 
institutions, and the uncontrolled passions of turbulent minds 
towards scarcely settled institutions, there is a middle and 
straight path to follow. 
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Bespect for an inatitatioa which displays evident germs of 
progress, patience towards excesses, and great prudence in 
revolutionary action may, I admit, enable tts to clear those 
obstacles, bnt they also drag ns far backward, and, as has 
already been the case, compromise onr first oonqneeta. Ah I 
if we bad had Bn£Gcient motives, the people wonld have been 
with u3 ; bat onrs were bat pretexts, just like those we find 
when wanting to fight with somebody whose appearance we 
dislike. It is qnite true that the face of a man and bis words 
show and prove what he is, and that some day or other, if he 
should be a rogae, honest people will have the right to 
chastise him. Bnt there mast have been very grave and con- 
clusiTe facte, otherwise onr precipitation is an unjust tendency 
against which bnman conscience rebels. That is why, on the 
15th of May, the clubs were alone. 

In all that, though like myself, bent upon biding our 
time and the maXuriiy of social questions (you said so before 
me and your cinb two days prior to the oatbreak), you did 
that which I should probably have done in your position; 
they said to yon : " It ia a revolution ; the people want it, the 
people carried the day, abandon them or join them." Yon 
accepted the error and the fanlt of the people, and you 
followed their impulse in order to prevent them from any 
abase of their strength if they carried the day, or to perish 
with them if they should fall, 

I am bold enough to tell yon that I regretted that yon 
declined to plead. Ton would not have had to defend your- 
self ; there is no fear of your ever doing so, poor dear martyr I 
but you would have had the opportunity of uttering useful 
words. It is true that yon might possibly have had to sepa- 
rate yonr cause from that of certain co-accnsed who, though 
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perhaps innolt more ^uxliy than youTBelf, readily consent to 
plead. I cannot be the jndge of your personal motires, bnt I 
feel certain beforehand that yonr decision has been, as nsnal, 
the noblest and most generous. 

What I never clearly understood, and what yon will 
explain to me only when we meet again — for, until then, rest 
assured I shall accept all from yoa with the most absolnte 
confidence in yonr intentions — is the vote of the milliard. I 
do not much mind that in itself bnt I do not understand the 
^oMlicf^ opportuneness of that appeal for money at such a 
moment. 

Had the reactionary representatives voted for it under the 
influence of fear as in Frairlal* they certainly would after- 
wards have followed the example of their fathers, that is 
to say, they woald have provoked a counter measure and 
perjured themselves as soon as possible. The dissolution of 
the Assembly by force would appear more logical to me, if, at 
that moment, yon had had the right to do so. But why that 
proposal of taxation in the midst of a turmoil yet without 
issue or definite expression 7 In order to save the Assembly by 
offering it that means of coming to a compromise with the 
excited mob ? Or was it in order to quell the mob and prevent 
its making further demands ? 

That is, I believe, the great grievance of the reactionaries 
against you, for the iaat of going to the " Hdtel de Yille " in 
order to master or direct a movement which took place, so to 
speak, without your personal intervention, is an act for which 
the most hostile to you ought, in their own interest, to dis- 

* A term signifjing Qtom Month, employed in the calendar Eidopted 
by the first French Bepnblio, a period correapoading iritfa late Ua; aod 
early Jnne. 
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oalpate 70a. I haTe been sparred on b; tlie desire of openly 
taking your defeooe in a special writing, to which at a deciaiTe 
moment I shonld have given the greatest publicity ; bat yon 
wonld have had to give your assent to it in the first place, and I 
doabt whether yon would hare done so ; in the second place, 
it woold have been necessary for me to be thoroughly 
acquainted with what you intended to say to the independent 
public on the subject. 

I found myself within a vicious circle ; for, to all appear- 
ance, the defence, from the point of view of my friendship and 
solicitude, would hare displeased yon, while a defence Id 
accordance with yonr very frank admissions, wonld have 
insnred yonr conviction by those upon whom to-day yonr 
liberty depends. I felt very unhappy to be unable to do 
anything to prove to yon my affection and admiration without 
running the risk of causing yon either injury or displeasnre. 
My character is perhaps inclined towards means more normal 
and slower than those which yon would accept in practice. 

ThorS, they say, used to reproach me with my tolerance 
and tny optimism in regard to facts. I do not, however, think 
that I disagree with you in theory, and I have still present to 
my mind the recollection of one of our last conversations in 
my garret, in which you rejected the idea of a dictatorship 
for onr party, becanee, as yon said, a dictatorship is impos- 
sible without terror, and terror is henceforth impossible in 
France. 

We to-day possess the proof of that impossibility, now that 
we see the nation repnblicanise and aodoMse itself more 
rapidly and more thoroughly, nnder the arbitrary rule of reac- 
tion, than we onrselves succeeded in doing when we were in 
power. We must, therefore, acknowledge that the times are 
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changed, that terror, that extreme meane, which did not 
inBnre snccess for oar fathers, and waa only, after all, of short 
duration and followed by a long and deep reaction, can no 
longer be reckoned as a means npon which the rerolationarieB 
of any party can rely. It is now receiving its death-blow at 
the bands of oar adversaries; thank God that it is at theirs, 
and not at oars I 

Too said in the garret, I fully remember; "The terror? 
that now conld not last more than a month at most; 
and afterwards we should perhaps have twenty years of 
monarchy." And now we may reverse that remark I To 
farther the interests of the bourgeois Republic, Cavaignac 
indulged in a military terror. Socialism, so to speak, joined 
the Royalist and Imperialist reaction in order to npset it. 
In its torn, that reaction is indulging against ob in a small 
terror after the fashion of 1815. Socialism, the Afounfatn,* 
the army, the people, everything is inveighing against it, 
even the moderate factions, even part of the bowrgeoiaie. 
They only await the awakening and disabusing of the 
peasants in order to scatter that insignificant force. And 
then, if up to that time we are fortunate euough to resist 
provocations, if we hare snficient strength and virtue to 
bear up for a time with persecutions and misery, we shall no 
longer need to employ that powerless and dangerous weapon 
known as ihe terror. 

For the last quarter of a centnry Frenchmen are enjoying 
a sort of constitational liberty which, if we think of the future, 
is, I grant, an hypocrisy, but which is at least a reality if 
we compare it with the past. Their manners hare grown 
accustomed to that liberty; but with them the balance must 

* The Jaoobin party. 
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be kept steady between more and less : they dread the more, 
and that is their weakness; bnt they are reTolted by the 
leas, and that is their strength against all the means borrowed 
from the past. 

I do not agree with all my friends on that point. Several 
of them contemplate applying the means of the past to 
the future ; yon know whether I respect and defend the past ; 
bnt I believe that I am consistent with truth when stating 
that the present is essentially different from the past, and 
that we must not begin anything again, that we must not 
copy anything, bnt invent and create all. No doubt I agree 
with them respecting the sovereignty of fhe aim, and the 
proverb, " Qui vent la fin veut les moyens," * is true, only 
we must not strain it so as to say to-day : " Qai veut one fin 
d'avenir et de progr^ vent les moyens du passS," t because, 
whatever we may do, the past is always retrograde. 

Bnt I have allowed myself to indulge in speaking to yon 
about a topic which ought to remain foreign to our corre- 
spondence; for yon have enough to do with your own 
thoughts, and in your prison yon have much more need 
of tribntes of affection than political discossion. I bad made 
up my mind never to tire you with the latter, and yon 
recollect that even in Paris I should have wished those who 
love you to talk to you, for two hours a day at least, about 
the state of the weather in order to compel yoo to let yonr 
mind rest. If I myself have indulged in the faolt with which 
I used to reproach other people, I never intend to do it 
again, and I only did so in order to gratify the want I 

* " Who wills the end wills the menna." 

t "Who wishes for a future aud progreaBivo aim wishea for the 
means of the past." 
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felt of expressing fall; 1117 views to 70a ia this solemn 
moment, which is perhaps aboat to separate as for a time, I 
will not saj more or lees long, bnb more or less short. 

Let me know the means of corresponding with yon in 
a prompt and, as far as possible, discreet manner, wherever 
70a ma; be. 

The book I sent yoa possesses another merit besides that 
of being an Etsevir, it ia the work of an early Christian, 
persecated by the whole world at a time when Christianity 
and the Papacy itself represented progress and the future. 
It is the production of a prisoner and of a martyr. It 
contains many beautiful pages, and a rather curions mixtnre 
of Cbriatianity and paganism, which denotes a period of tran- 
sition like onr own. I know not whether you are a better 
Latin scholar than I ; that would not mean much more than 
zero. But the Latin of that book ia easy, and Latin is a 
language which people can always pick np again and under- 
stand in a few days. Besides, it is one of those books 
intended more for reference than for reading; and, lastly, 
I sent it you as I might hare sent a ring, it being the only 
portable object of which I ooold dispose. If yon should 
require any real books, let me know, and I will send yoa all 
you ask for. 

Farewell ; reply to me only when yon have leisure and feel 
so inclined. A letter from yoa brings me joy, but I do not 
wish that joy to cost yon effort or fatigue. 

Aucante, who saw year sister, does not hold out any hope 
of her being able to come and see me. I deeply regret it. 
Kease to tell her bo ; bat she most not refose me the hope of 
making her acquaintance in better times, which, please God, 
may soon come I I know that she is a woman of admirable 
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character, and lores yoa as ;oa deserve. I request ;ou to kiss 
her for me ; she cannot ref ase the intermediary. I also request 
yoa to remember me to worthy citizen Albert, your companion 
in oonrage and misfortune, and to shake hands with him on 
my behalf, as heartily and with as much faith and hope as I 
did myself at the Luxembourg. 

Manrice and Borie kiss you affectionately. I thia morning 
received from Paris a long letter from Marc Dufr&isse, who 
had promised to give me a full account of you, and who has 
Bent some twelve pages of information. Yon thus see whether 
we feel concerned about yon. 

Farewell again, friend. Do your best to help me to write 
to yon sometimes. I do not need to advise you to keep np 
your courage, you already possess too much as regards all 
that relates to yourself. Bemember only that I love you with 
all my heart. 

GxoBaE. 



To Joseph Mazzini, Florence. 

NoEANT, Wh. Xareh, 1849. 
Fbisnd, 

Tour letter from Florence came to hand to-day. 
Several days ago I wrote to you there under cover to 
M, Cajali. Are you sure that you always give me correct 
addresses T In two different letters you gave the address of 
M. Cajali as 2laraeUloa and Florence. Were you assuming 
that name, or is it that of a friend domiciled at those two 
places ? Do not fail iu future to be very precise, for I fear my 
letters get lost or delayed. 

Kow, thank Qod, I can write to yon Qader your own name. 
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Tliat name is the symbol of liberty in Italy ; it is like that of 
Bepablic, wbicli displayei or conceals itself, according as God 
manifests Himself to men throagb patriotism or withdraws 
Himself from their hearts. Ah 1 my dear Joseph ! since I 
last wrote to yoa great things have happened in yoar conntry, 
and thanks partly to yon. I was then ignorant of the events 
in Tuscany, as also of all that is about to take place in 
Piedmont. Isolated Borne nsed to cause me to tremble. 
Henceforth everything depends apon the oonrage and faith 
of your people. 

Our reactionary papers write infamoasly about the Italian 
question, as they generally do concerning every vital move- 
ment of humanity. Those of oar shade of opinion vainly 
request intervention against the Anstrians and Bussians, who 
threaten the newly struck spark of our liberties. Oar 
Government is deaf and dumb. One hardly knows whether 
treacherous or stupid. 

The fatality which pursues onr times resides in the fact 
that healthy outbreaks do not occur simultaneously. If Italy 
had thus risen in February ! if it had proclaimed the Bepublio 
in Home at the same time as Vienna drove off her Emperor \ 
and if, now, France were to wake up and impose silence upon 
perfidious aristocracies I But that day of unanimous impulse 
will come, and then monarchies will be abolished for ever. 
Whatever may be the issue of jour Italian Bepablic, what it 
does to-day will not be lost, and your labour will bear its 
fruits in a durable manner before a century has elapsed. It 
now rests with men whether that miracle will at once be 
forcibly obtained from God. The arrow has been shot ; if it 
shonld miss its aim that, at any rate, will not be your fault, and 
you have no reason to feel aazioas and doabtful respecting 
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yonraelf and the fntnre, eren if yon miiBt again witness 
another delay. We were, are, and shall be with the trnth ; 
why, then, should we grieve ? Let as exert ourselves to the 
best of oar ability, and die looking onward ; for those who 
fell and whom w« leave behind fell oselessly. 

I feel almost disposed to scold yon for expressing from 
time to time donbts ahoat me, when asking whether I am 
dixaaXiafied, with yon. That is the seqnel to the acfton which, 
at different times, yon bring against yourself, poor and dear 
holy man that yon are ! Yon accuse yourself, whenever 
hoipanity hesitates or recedes, as though it were your fault, as 
though yon had not always been first in the breach and the 
most exposed. Yon are too good and too grand not to be 
sad and timid. Would that I could give you a little of that 
pride which others possess in excess I You would then suffer 
less. Bat that hamility of your heart is the cause of people 
loving yoa as much as they regard you, I would say as they 
admire you were I not addressing yoa yourself. You are so 
simple and meek that you perhaps would not believe it. 
Believe, at least, that I love you with all my heart, and 
never doubt it, or I shall myself believe that yoa no longer 
love me. 

My son and friends kiss yoa. 

Write to me. 

G. Sahd. 
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To Maurice Sand, Paris, 

KoHun, nth May, 1849. 
My Boy, 

I beliere that yoo onght to come back, even though 70a 
fiLoald afterwards return in the event of nothing happening of 
all that people apprehend. That ia no foolish anxiety on m; 
part ; but I quite perceive that the situation ia more strained 
than it haa ever been; and, not only by the newspapers, bat 
also by eJI the letters which I receive, I plainly see that 
the anthorities thoroughly mean to come to blows. They wiU 
do such things that the population, which is a collective being 
fuid a compound of a thoosaad ideas and diverse passions, will 
probably be unable any longer to perform the miracle of 
remaining calm and united as a single man in the presence of 
the senseless provocation of a faction which risks its last 
stake. The straggle will be terrible ; there are so many 
parties opposed to one another that its issue cannot be fore- 
seen, and we shall witness mistakes more horrible, if possible, 
misunderstandings more bloody, than in June. If the Bed 
Republic joins in the fray, it will fight to the death; for, in its 
opinion, the European Bepablic is staked against European 
absolatism. 8ach is, at least, my idea, and it may break oat 
at any moment. You, perhaps, do not read the papers; but 
if you were to follow the stormy debates of the Assembly, 
yon woold perceive that every day, every hour, gives birth 
to an incident which is like a firebrand hurled into a powder 
magazine. 

You mast therefore come back, I pray you, for in this world 
I possess only you, and your death would cause mine. I may 
yet be of some slight use to the cause of truth ; but, if I were 
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to lose 7011, ererytliiiig would be at end with me. I posseas 
the stoicism of Barbda snd Mazzini It is true they are meii> 
and IisTe no children. Besides, in m; opinion, it ia not by 
meuis of a struggle, by a civil war, that we in France shall 
gain the canse of mankind. We possess nniveraal snffrage. 
Woe be to as it we do not know how to nse it ; for that 
alone will affranchise us for ever, and the only case in which 
we should have the right to take up arms would be that 
in which the attempt were made to deprive as of our electoral 
rights. 

Bat will that population, so cmshed in misery, so bmtalised 
by the police, so provoked by an infamoas policy of reaction, 
possess the true saperhnman logic and patience of biding the 
nnanimity of its moral forces T Alas 1 I fear not. It will 
resort to physical force. It may win the game ; but the risk 
is so great that none of those who troly love the people 
would either advise them or set them the example to do so. 
In order to be neither with the people nor against them it is 
necessary not to be in Paris. Come back, then ; and, believe 
me, it is high time yon shoold leave there. Bring Lambert 
with yoa ; I advise him to accompany yon. I shall feel more 
easy to see you all here. 

I kiss you, my boy, and beg of you to think of me. 

To M. Th&ophile Thos&, Paris. 

Dub Fbixhd, 

It has long been my intention to write to yoa ; bat I 
have always delayed doing so, as I expected to have time to see 
yon in Paris, where I spent three days, at the beginning of this 
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mootb, on busingas. I conid not, however, find the time to 
call upon yon. Besides, I ttos looking forward to congrato- 
lating yoQ upon yonr election, and sharing with yon the pleasure 
which that wonld have cansed yon ; bnt yon failed, albhongh 
eecnring a large nnmber of votes. I fell ill again on my 
retnm here ; indeed I hare always been ill for the last two 
years ; not so as to cause any anxiety to those who value my 
life, bat sufficiently to lose my time and grow melancholically 
weary ander the weight of an extraordinary physical de- 
pression. I am JQSt now passing through a phase of material 
powerlessness. I feel neither disheartened nor weary at any- 
thing, when life returns to me ; bnt at times, for whole days 
and whole weeks, life quits me ; I then grow weary at being 
unable to live, and at being compelled to think without being 
able to write down my thoughts. That state will not always 
last, for I intend seeing a few years yet. I am sure those new 
years of life will do me good, and, tike the elder of Israel, I 
shall be able to exclaim : " ^ouf I can die," 

The other obstacle which I mentioned to you, and which 
did not proceed from me, is now almost wholly removed. 
Wait yet a little while and I will help yon. I have asked for 
particulars respecting Mazzini I intend writing bis bio- 
graphy ; bnt do not mention it, for if those particulars were 
not to reach me I could not keep my word ; besides which, I 
never like my work to be advertised beforehand. One then 
feels obliged to do extra well, and that is disconraging. At all 
events, yon are doing very well without me. Tour paper is 
not hadly edited, as yon yourself used to remark. On the con- 
trary, it strikes me that yonr talent and lucidity are pro- 
gressing, and I noticed articles from your pen which we're not 
only good, bat really fine. On the other hand, I am sorry tor 
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that Bort of polemics with the Feuph* Yon are too pag- 
□acioDs ; yon hare got the deril in yon. Yon are also too 
TiDdictiTe. Why do yoa think the National'^ will not alter 
its views ? Yon are well aware that, ever since Carrel's % time, 
I have had personal cause to complain of the National more 
than anybody else. The minds of its editors are not at all 
in sympathy with me. In the times we lire in, there is perhaps 
nothing more deplorable or irritating than to see those who 
formerly osecl to lead ns on the road to progress trying now to 
close it against ns, the people, becaase they have ezhansted 
their ideas and their legs are weary, and they cannot bear to 
be left behind. But they are at last in that sitnation that they 
mnst follow na or die, and, if they try to proceed, why shonld 
we not hold out onr hands to them T Is it not onr duty to be 
the knights of the Bevolution, like the people who behaved so 
nobly in Febraary, like Barb^s, onr model knight F . . . Are 
not the opinions of the Nalvmal and its party now in a pitiable 
plight? I am scarcely acquainted with the men who, in 
Paris, belong to that political shade ; bnt there are some in 
onr provinces, many among the elected whom the people chose 
as Socialists, and I can assure yon that they are not traitors, 
they are sincere men whose eyes are open. Weahonld certainly 
not have scored so fine a result in the Departments where the 
triumph of the Red list is announced, had we only admitted 
declared Socialists (SodaUstes de la Veille) ; and I believe that 
the reason why we did not secure a Socialist majority in Paris 
is that we too sedulously displayed uncompromising and un- 
mitigated Socialism in the choice of our candidates. 

I know full well that yonr opinion is that I am kind- 

* t Name of a newspaper. J Armand Carrel 
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hearted. It is trae that I have always baen of the stuff o£ 
which dupes are made ; but are not coafideace and forgive- 
nesa the duties of every retigioa ? You often said so before, 
and, eveu to-day, we do not seek to establish a sect, but to 
proclaim a religion. 

I also am sorry that you sboold have quarrelled with 
Proudhon. I know that we never shall agree with him on 
some points, which, moreover, are offensive to us. But what 
a useful and vigoroos champion of democracy is he ; what im- 
mense services has be not rendered for a year past I It grieved 
all those who view things in a simple manner and at a distance, 
to find you, one fine morning, fighting together, at a time 
when the living forces of the future should be bound in 
perfect accord. And, bear in mind, that is the view of the 
majority. People read all opinions for and against, and they 
conclude by saying : " They are both right, from their own 
point of view. They are, therefore, wrong not to unite their 
two right views in a single one likely to profit us." 

All that seems paradoxical. As far as I am concerned, 
it sounds like the arguments of a sick person. But the 
majority in France is womanly, childish, and sick. Do not 
altogether lose sight of that. Torches like your ardent 
and young mind are doubtless required. I have no wish to 
extinguish theui. But I should also like to see you refraining 
from burning, in your onward course, that which can be 
preserved, and which we shall be compelled to hare with 
us when the conflagration has spread. 

Good night, friend. Believe that my heart is with those 
who fight, and consequently with you. 

Geosok. 
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To Joseph Mazzini, Rome. 

NoHAiJX, 23rd Jttne, 1849. 
Ab, friend, brother, what erente 1 and how can I 
depict to yOQ tbe profound anxiety, the deep admiration 
and the bitter indignation which fill oor hearts F Yon saved 
the hononr of onr canse. But, alas! Oars aa a nation is 
lost. We are in perpetoal angaish. 

We daily expect some fresh disaster, and only learn the 
troth long after facts have taken place. To-day we know 
that the struggle is obstinate, that Bome is behaving admirably 
and yourself too. But what shall we learn to-morrow F Will 
<Jod reward so much courage and devotion F Will He 
Abandon His own people f Will He grant His protection to 
the most criminal folly and treachery which mankind ever 
tolerated F It seems, alas ! that He intends to try and break 
us in order to purify ue, or with the view of leaving the 
present generation as an instance of infamy on the one hand, 
of expiation on the other. 

Happen what may, my distressed heart is with yon. If 
you should be victorious, I shall nevertheless preserve a 
mortal grief at that impious struggle of France against you. 
If you should succumb, you will be none the less grand, and 
your misfortune will make yon dearer if possible to your 
sister. 

To THE Same. 

NoHAST, hih July, 1849. 
Mt Bbothbe akd Fribnd, 

Let us go to the bottom of the question since you wish 
it. We will overlook the fact of my being disgnsted and dis- 
couraged, the situation being a purely personal one, which 
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does not prove anjtiiing for or against yoar Tiews aod means, 
la my last letter, I purposely omitted answering what yon 
said about Louis Blanc, becanse I did not wish to be led to 
speak of Ledru-BoUin. I thonght it useless to trust to paper 
judgments, which, in the present state of suspicion on the part 
cf the police, may at any time fall into the hands of our 
enemies. But, since you renew your question, it is my duty to 
yon to explain myself. 

Tou are now engaged in politics and in nothing else. At 
heart, I know, yon are as much of a Socialist as I am; but 
you pat off the question of the future until better times, and 
believe that a purely political association between a few men 
who represent the Bepubhcan situation, such as it may now 
be, is a duty for you. Tou do that, you overcome your repug- 
nance. (Tou wrote BO to me in the letter to which 1 replied.) 
In fact, you believe that there is nothing else to do. That 
is possible ; bat is it a reason for doing it ? That is the 
qaestion. 

Yon take a broad view of things } for yon, individuals 
are not of much accoant or weight. Tou accept man, provided 
he represent an idea; you take him as a symbol, aud add him 
to your sheaf, without being really sare that he is a tried 
weapon. In my opinion, Ledru-BoUin is a weak and dangerous 
weapon, destined to break in the bands of the people. Let as 
be fair, and give the man his due. I begin by telling yon 
that I feel sympathy and even affection for him. I am 
without any personal prejudice against him; on the con- 
trary, my taste would lead me to prefer his society. to that 
<if the majority of politicians with whom I am acquainted. 
He is amiable, communicative, confident, personally brave, feel- 
ing, warm-hearted, and disinterested in money matters. Bat I 
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believe I do not mistake^ I feel I am quite sare of what I 
advance when, after saying thua mnch, I declare to 700 that 
he is not a man of action ; that political aelf-Iove is very 
strong in him ; that he is vain ; that he loves power and 
popularity as ranch as Lamartine himself; that be is a vimaan 
in the bad acceptation of the word, that is to say, full 
of personality, of amorous spite and political flirting ; that is, 
weak, not aa brave morally as he is physically; that his 
entourage ia wretched, and that he tamely submits to bad 
influences; that he loves flattery; that he is unpardooably 
flighty; that in fine, in spite of his precious qualities, im- 
pelled by his incurable defects, he wilt betray the true 
popular cause. Yes, remember what I say, he will betray it, 
unless circnmstances should occur wherein be may find his 
vanity and his power profited by serving it. He will 
betray it, without meaning to do so, without perhaps being 
aware of it, without understanding what he intends to do. 
His aversions are strong if not tenacious. He will pay atten- 
tion, in connection with great events, to small consideratious 
which will prevent his doing good, but will satisfy his passion, 
his fancy of the moment. He will accept compromises 
respecting the most serious matters, and through motives 
the frivolity of which nobody wOl ever suspect. 

He is capable of anything, and yet is thoroughly honest 
but weak-minded. He will go to the right, to the left ; 
be will, in fact, slip through your fingers. Before yon, he will 
break off relationship with an enemy; the next day, you will 
learn that he baa spent the night over a reconciliation. 
Nothing more impressionable, nothing more versatile, nothing, 
as yon will find, more whimsical than he 1 Ton will tell me 
tbat yoa know all that ; yon tavet know it since yoa have sees 
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him, and sicoe there is in him a certain amiable but dreadful 
naivete, which, after a month or two of examination, dispels 
all doubts as to his tme nature. People more shrewd and lass 
optimist than I sometimes am, do not even require so long a 
time to form their opinion. Yon will therefore tell me that 
that does not trouble youj that, since he is the most popular 
man of the Eepubhcan party in France, you accept him as the 
instrument which God places in your hand. Which of us ia 
right or wrong f I cannot say; but our dispositions are 
quite opposed. In your opinion, it is not necessary to regard 
and to love a man mnch in order to employ him and judge 
him fit for your holy work. 

As for me, I am capable of regard and love for a good and 
amiable man, as a private individual; as sucb, I should 
warmly take up his defence against his enemioa, I should 
dare to serve his interest, I would even share his grief. There 
are several friends of mine whose ideas I do not relish, whose 
conduct I do not approve, bat whom nevertheless I love, 
and to whom I am much devoted, bo far as private inter- 
course is concerned. But as regards public matters the thing 
is different. Were I a politician, I shoold be inflexibly 
stem. I shonld wish to save the life, the honour, and the 
liberty of those men; but I should decline to entrust them 
with a mission, and nothing could induce mo to yield on that 
point, neither the consideration of their talent, nor that of 
their popularity (popularity is so blind and stupid t), nor that 
of momentary utility. Idonot believeinmomentaryutility. We 
pay too dearly for it on the morrow for any real utility to be in it. 

Such is, therefore, for France the leader of the political 
association formed under the title of Proaerit.* It is possible 

* Name of a newspaper. 
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tliat the shade of politu^s which Ledra-Bollin represents ma; 
be the onlj one possible in connection with immediate 
Republican goTeroment : that shade o£ politics will be 
entitled to respect for a certain time. 

I should, thus, not fight against it if I were a man and a 
political writer, so long as it did not commit any grave faults, 
and especially as long as we were in presence of formidable 
enemies, against whom it might be the only rallying point. 
But I conld no longer place my heart, my soul, and my talent 
at his service. I should decline to enter the lists against 
his party until the day when he should become the avowed 
and active perseoiitor of a more advanced party (the more 
faithful representation o£ reason and trath by the people). 
That day, alas ! will not be delayed long. 

Tour ardent soul, I anticipate its reply, responds, "We 
must never abstain for an hour, for a moment I " 

I feel that that reply is noble, but not rigorously true; I 
believe that all the evil comes from this, that nobody will 
ever abstain for a time from active interference. Some are 
driven to do so by their passions, others by their virtue, and 
their numbers are limited. But whoever would be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of history and the nature of the laws 
which rule over hnman destinies, must understand the 
necessity of secluding himself on certain days, and say: 
"I have in my sonl a truth superior to that which men 
accept to-day. I will annonnce it when they are capable of 
understanding it." 

I only say this with regard to politics ; for, whilst standing 
on a philosophical, or, if you please. Socialist ground, we can 
and must speak out right, and no Government has the right to 
prevent our doing so. Ideas have always the right to fight 
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against ideas. Bat there are times wlieii men most not fight 
^[ainst certain other men without serioas and pressing motives. 

Yea will again tell me that I am making an arbitrary dis- 
tinction between politics and Socialism, an idea against which I 
have myself fonght over and over Eigain. When I fought it 
was really against the politicians who, in regard to the 'Na.tut'o.ol, 
were doing that which the 'Proaefrit is on the point of doing 
by excluding moM of system. The editors of the Proscrit 
to-day proclaim themselves Socialists ; bat, believe me, they 
are scarcely more so than the men of yesterday. They admit 
the programme of the Mountain, that is something; but 
towards any one who might ondeavoar to step beyond it, 
however little, they woald be jast as intolerant, just as 
sarcastic, just as wroth, as the National nsed to be in 184,7. 
They are not strong enough to trinmph by argument ; they 
woold do 80 by means of violence; indeed, they would be 
driven to ib in order to keep their position, and, in defence 
of their action, would all^e the necessities of politics. In 
point of fact, politics and Socialism are, for them, things still 
very distinct, whatever they may say, and Socialists ought to 
consider themselves forewarned on that point. There is, there- 
fore, even to-day, a necessity for distinguishing what we must 
do or abstain from in such a situation. 

If Ledrn-Bollin and his followers were in power, and I 
were a political writer, I should think I was doing my duty as 
a Socialist in discussing the spirit and the acts of his govern- 
ment, but I should think also I was committing a wrong 
action, as a politician, in attacking the intentions of the man, 
and publishing respecting him, or loudly telling everybody 
what I write here to you. I should not wish to conspire 
against him for the sole reason that I do not trust him. In 
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fine, I ehoald leave aside bitter acrimoo; and personality 
which, up to the present, are unfortanatel; the bases of alt 
politics. 

Bat I am not, I voiU not he a political writer, becaose, in 
order to be read in France to-day, one mnst take men to 
task, raise a scandal, proroke hatred, and give rise to libelloaa 
talk. If an author limit himself to dissertation, to preaching, 
to explaining, he only wearies his readers, and might as well 
not write. 

Emile de Girardin possesses /iTrm when he likes. He does 
not possess any real depth. Louis Blanc possesses both. 
Kobody heeds him. He owes it to himself to be always 
writing, because he has a party, and, having formed that 
party, he cannot forsake it ; bnt, oatside of his party, he 
possesses no power. 

Let us speak of Louis Blanc now, since you wish it. In my 
opinion, ho alone is right, he alone possesses tree ideas. Yoi^ 
Bpeak to me of his personal faults. He, no doabt, has his 
faults, and Ledra-Rollin is certainly more conciliating, more 
attractive, and consequently more popular, Bnt, in political 
life, Loais Blanc is a reliable man. What matters to me that 
in private life he may have as much pride as the other has 
vanity, if, in public life, he knows how to sacrifice pride or 
vanity to his duty ? I rely on him, I know where he is going 
to, and I also know that be will not allow himself to be drireii 
one inch from his course. I have found asperities in him, but 
never any weakness ; secret sufferings, at once, however, con- 
quered by a profound and tenacious sentiment of duty. It is 
true that he is too advanced for his time, that he cannot be im- 
mediately nsefuL His party, too, is weak and sm^ ; to secure 
any action it would have to join that of Ledra-Bollin. But that 
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is what I Bhonid neTer advise him to allovr, for Ledm-Bollin 
will never eincerely naite with him, and will henceforth, more 
than formerly was his wont, do his best to paralyse or 
annihilate him. 

Loais Blanc cannot any longer accept the responsibility of 
the bloaders of Ledm-Bollin's party. He mast not do so. 
Let him keep apart, if necessary; his day will come later on, 
let him reserve himself. His views are indeed the tme ones. 
Shall we not, after many nseless and deplorable stmggles, be 
compelled eventually to givB to each according to hia wants ? 
If not, what is the nse of our agitations, and for what and for 
whom are we labouring T Ton would like him to put his 
formula in his pocket for a whOe, and to employ his talent, 
his merit, his individual worth, his conrage, in the interest of 
the politics of transition. I also wonld advise him to do bo, if 
he conld join men like you, if he could feel certain of not 
closing the future against hia idea, in accommodating it to the 
necessities of the present, if every one of his prudent and 
patient steps towards that fntare are not to be retrograde, if, 
in fine, he conld and should trust himself. 

But he cannot do so. Ledm-Bollin will betray him; not 
wilfully or deliberately, no I When questioned, Ledrn speaks 
like ourselves. He understands the unlimited progress of the 
future, he is too intelligent to contest it. Under the influence 
of men like yourself and Louis Blanc he wonld embrace that 
progress. But destiny, that is his organisation, will carry 
him whither he must go. Treachery to the cause of the future. 
If I am wrong, so much the better ! I shall be the first, ten 
years hence, if we are still in this world and it has gone on 
satisfactorily, to make honoorable amends to him. But, to- 
day, my conviction is too deeply seated to permit me to 
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associate my name with liis in a work, tbe first act of which is 
to reject, to insult, and to caree Loais Blanc in imputing to 
him as a fault his not having effected the good which he 
was either not able to effect, or was prevented from 
effecting. 

That, dear friend, is one of the causes of my discourage^ 
ment. I believe that people have made a mistake, that yoa 
yourself mistake a fact, that you have not discovered the true 
element of salvation for France, and consequently for Italy, 
whose cause is bound up with our own, I perceive that it would 
he of no avail to contend against the current which carries 
you towards that choice, and I abstain from interference, feeling 
ever sad, but ever attached to you by the liveliest faith in 
your sentiments, and the tenderest and deepest affection. 
Tour Sister, 

Gbobob. 

To M. Ernest P&rigois, La ChAtre. 

lToH*nr, J«Iy, 1849. 

My heart is full. They are going to shoot that poor 
KlSher, who came to Nohant after the events of June, and 
was truly a man of sense and court^. The murderers t It 
seems to me Uke a repetition of 1 814.* 

From the point of view of criticism, you are right. There 
is in novels, in poems, on the stage, and even in history, such 
an affected and freqaent display of love for the creature and 

* An allnsion to what ia known as lo. Tsn»t,r BlaTiche (The Whit© 
Terror), the period of Bonrfaon repriaals after Napoleon's exile to Elba 
and subsequent final overthrow. 
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the reality of life and of the affections, that in reality those 
sentiments are not to he fonnd there at all. Literature wants 
to idealise. It will never succeed. It lies, it mast lie, since 
art ia a fiction, or, at the least, an interpretation in novels and 
poems. Man there looks superb, grand, a hundred feet high ; 
yet his worth there is less than in reality; that is no 
paradox. It is not true that we hare all deserved banging. 
Bat what you aay about our having all been demented, if only 
daring one hour of our life, is truly correct I will go farther 
and say that we all ara mad, childish, weak-minded, incon- 
sistent, silly or fantastic, when we are not rogues. That is 
precisely why we are better than the heroes of novels. We 
have the miseries of our condition, we are real personages ; 
and, when displaying good impulses, good intentions, good 
actions, we please God and those who love ns by reason o£ 
the contrast between our good and strong actions and our poor 
or bad inclinations. As for me, truth affects me more than 
beauty, and kindness more Uian grandeur. It affects me more 
as I grow older and fathom the abyss of human feebleness. I 
like, in Jesus, the fainting on the Mount of Olives ; in Joan 
of Arc, the tears and the r^rets which make her a boman 
being. I no longer like that stiffuesa and tension of heroes 
which one only sees in legends, because I no longer believe in 
them. Be sore that nobody has yet succeeded iu depicting 
or describing true love, and, had anybody Bucceeded, the 
■pvhlic might not have nnderstood it. The reader wants an 
ornament to truth, and Rousseau did not dare to tell ns why 
he loved Th6r^e. Yet he loved her, and was right to love 
her, altboagh she was not even worthy of the devil. People 
sought to make bim ashamed of that attachment. He did his 
best not to be humiliated by it. Neither himself nor others 
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ever understood that his grandeur lay in being able to love 
the first dance that came in his way. Why was he afraid of 
telling those who thought her ugly and stnpid that he fonnd 
her beantifol and intelligent? It is that be naed to write 
novels, and did not confess to himself that life, real life, thongh 
more vulgar, is more tender, more generous, humbler, better, in 
fine, than fictions. And yet fiction is necessary. Man — ^youth 
above all — is eager for it. You have said so ; yet yea nsed 
to curse novels on account of their lies, and your bead was so 
foil of them that you could not look at the future except 
through their prism. Why should they tire us of life before 
having lived F and why shoald we be tired of them when we 
begin to live in earnest? That solution may occupy you 
for an hour or two yet, and you will succeed with it better than 
I ; for you are at an age when the mind is still able to analyse 
and ponder. Write, therefore, the sequel and end of those 
fine pages, for yon leave us in doubt or in expectation of a 
certainty, and I am qijite sure that Ang^le made life sweeter 
and more complete to you than Shakespeare, Byron, and 
others. 

I kisa Angdle^ and remain yours in heart. 

Qboboe. 

To M. Charles Poncv, Toulon. 

NoHANT, Jwljr, 1849. 
Beab Boy, 

I have been wishing to write to you for a long while; 
but in the present sad times we dare scarcely talk with our 
friends, we feel so demoralised, so gloomy. It is so difficult 
not to become selfish or wicked. We fear to grieve those we 
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love by telling them all tlie grief we bear witliia oarsehes, 
and yet, all that is cowardly and impious. God forsakes those 
who doubt Him ; He performs miracles only for believers. 
The scepticism oE the twenty years of Louis Philippe's reign 
is the cause of all that happens to us. 

Bat Rome believed I Rome hoped and struggled. Alas ! 
and we killed her. We are murderers, and they sp6ak to our 
soldiers of glory ! Lord, Lord I do not let us doubt you 
any longer 1 We have still a little faith left. If we should 
lose that we shall have nothing. 

I hope Mazzini is bodily saved. But will his soul survive 
80 many disasters ? You are right when you say that he 
lived thirty years only to die, as he is going to do one of these 
days ; for Europe is delivered over to assassins, and, if. he 
does not rush into their hands he will sooner or later fall into 
them. I have receired an admirable letter from him. But I 
wiU not tell you what his projects are. I fear the privacy of 
letters is not respected in the post. 

As for you, my boy, yoo are tired, wearied by office life. 
You piue for manual labour, your workman life. That i» 
easily conceivable. As for me, I wish I were a peasant and 
could till the soil eight hours a day. And yet my occupation 
is more pleasant than yours, since I am free to choose my 
sedentary work. But I have no heart for anything. All that 
is written or to be written seems cold to me. Words can no 
longer convey our feelings of grief and anger, and, in these 
times, we only live by passion. All reasoning is useless, all 
preaching is vain. We have to deal with men who have 
neither law, nor faith, nor principles, nor heart. The people 
submit to them. One feels inclined to reproach the people 
with the infamy of the men who lead, deceive, and crash them. 

VOL. II. I 
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Ab I ni; bo;, what a fearfal phase of history we are 
passiog throngh I We shall come oat of it Tictorioosly, I 
donbt Dot. Bat, in order that a nation so moch demoralised 
shoald raise and purify itself, it mast hare expiated its egotism, 
and God, I fear, has exemplary chaatieements in store for as. 

Nothing new here. Manrice, Borie, and lAmbert are still 
sharing my secladed life. We are busy together; we en* 
deavonr to devote only a few short hours to the reading of 
newspapers and to the indignant comments which that reading 
provokes. In spite of onraelres, we return to the subject 
oftener than we wish. At least we have the consolation of 
being all of the same miod and of not qaarrelling bitterly, as 
is now the case in many families. Home life generally feels 
the connter shock of public misfortune. Our home is united 
and brotherly. We fret together and with the same heart. 
We try to cheer one another, and the one most grieved often 
contrives to comfort the others. Love me, my boy. Grief 
ought to unite and strengthen the bonds of affection. I bless 
you tenderly, as also Solange and Desir6e. My children 
kias you. 

To Joseph Mazzini, Malta. 

NoHAHi, im. Jahj. 1849. 

Oh, my friend 1 affection is selfish, and, when I learnt that 
sad denouement, a thousand times sadder for France than for ' 
Italy, I confess that at first my only anxiety was for you. 

May God forgive me, and may yon, a saint also, forgive 
me ! A friend I have in Toulon wrote to me, before saying 
a word of anything else, that you were in safe^, and I blessed 
him from the bottom of my heart. 
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Yoa may oatarally imagine that my heart is broken. 
However innoceat we may be of tbe crime committed by the 
nation to which we belong, there ia a sort of intimate com- 
manity of feelings which fills onr hearts with the remorse 
which onght to hannt others. Yes, indeed, remorse and 
shame. I who was- so prond of France in Febmary. Alas I 
■yVhat has become of ns, and what expiation does not divine 
jnatice reserve for us before permitting onr rehabilitation ? 

Ab for you, despite yonr defeat, exile, and persecution, you 
are happier than I; you are so by the sole fact of your 
being a Roman; for yon are more of a Roman than any of 
those who are bom on the banks of the Tiber. And you . . . 
yoa are happier than anybody else in the world, because alone 
withKoasnth yoa did your duty. When I say you and Kossuth, 
I mean those who were and those who are with him. For the 
most obscure devotions are ss dear to God as the most 
illostrious. And now, friend, despite misfortune, despite 
grief, have you not that self-satisfaction, that profound peace 
of the soul which feels itself discharged of its obligation 
towards heaven and towards men ? Have you not ful- 
filled a holy mission to the last ? Have you not sacrificed 
all to truth, honour, justice, and faith? Do yon not enjoy 
days of resignation and undisturbed nights 7 I feel certain 
that you are calm and that you relish the austere joys of 
faith. We may have faith for others, for mankind, when we 
carry it within ourselves, when we are ourselves the living and 
militant faith. 

Yes, you have acted and thought nobly in all things. You 
did well to save honour to the last extremity, and yon also 
did well, when that last extremity came, to save the life of the 
besieged women, children, and aged people. The monuments 
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of art come afterwards, although oar newspapers were more 
anxious abont the fate of the frescoes of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo than abont that of the widows and the 
orphans. 

All 70a wished for and achieved was jast. The whola 
world feels it, even wretches who believe in nothing, and the 
whole world will proclaim it aloud when the hour comes. 

As for me, that is all I have to tell ;oa. It is the 00I7 
consolation I can offer yon. For the present, I am hamiUated 
and discouraged in mj national sentiment. Bat I am proud 
of the combatants and victims still left on this earth, and I 
am prond of yon. Let me hear from yon if possibla If yoa 
ahonld require any money, write to me and explain how I 
can convey it to yon. Address your letters, under cover, to 
M. Victor Borie, at La Chitre (Indre). I ki»s you with all 
my heart. Maurice sends his respectfol and afCectionate 
regards. 

I received your two letters from Borne. 



To Joseph Mazzini, . . . 

NoHANt, Viih October, I84». 
X>KAB AKD nCELLXIfT FbUHD, 

I received your first letter, afterwards yonr second, and 
finally yonr Bevue. I had already read, in onr French news- 
papers, your letter to MM. de T and de F . That letter 

ia a masterpiece. It is an historical document, which will 
take its place in the eternal history of Bome and in that of 
repablics. It caused a very great impression here, even in 
the times of folly and exhanstion in which we live, even io 
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oar hnnuliated and debased country. Poblio opiniou did nob 
disown it, it is the cry of honoar, of jastice, and traUi, 
whicli ought to cover the Jesuitical rabble with shame and 
remorse. Bat I believe that certain foreheads can blnah no 
longer; there is no hope of their owners' conversion, the people 
know it now, and apeak of nothing less than their death. 
Irritation is great in France, and profoond vengeance is 
smonldering in the expectation of satiefaction. Bat the 
nation as a whole does not deeply feel these things. The 
great majority of Frenchmen are ill, chiefly with ignorance and 
uncertainty. Ah ! my friend, I believe that we are, yonrself 
and I, revolving within a vioions circle, when we say— yon, 
that we must begin to act in order to come to an anderstand- 
ing ; I, that we mnst come to an nnderstanding before acting. 
I do not know how the movement of ideas in Europe pro- 
ceeds ; but here, it is dreadful to see how people hesitate before 
flocking to one banner. The game woold no doubt be won 
if all that is brave, patriotic, and indignant agreed to act 
in common. That is, unfortunately, where the difficulty libs, 
and it is because Frenchmen are inflaenced by too many 
different ideas and systems that you see our Republic stop 
short in its progress, paralysed and seemingly smothered by 
its secret palpitations, and all of a sadden, so powerless or 
preoccupied, that It allows a loathsome caman7!a to take 
the helm and to commit the grossest iniquities in its name with 
impunity, I believe that you do not pay sufficient attention 
to the striking distinction which exists between other nations 
and ourselves. 

The idea is the same in Italy, Poland, Hungary, and 
perhaps Germany. The point is to obtain liberty. Here 
we dream more, we dream, about equality; and, while we 
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eeek for it, libert; is stolen from as by thieves devoid of any 
ideal, and wlio are only concerned abont facts. As for as, we 
do not pay enougb attention to facts, and ideas make ne 
, stnpid. Alas 1 do not deceive yonrselE. The Repablican 
party in France is dead or at the point of death. Crod will no 
longer employ a few men to initiate ns, apparently in order to 
pnnish ns for having too much exalted the worship of the 
iudividnal. He wants everything to be done by all, sod that 
is the necessary result, too little foreseen, perhaps, of the 
institution of universal suffrage. In Borne, you made ft 
magnificent application of it; bat I feel certain that it 
only sacceeded because of the danger, because of that 
necessary fact — the achievement of liberty. If, instead of 
following the tasteless and silly policy of Lanartine, we had 
thrown down the gauntlet to absolute monarchies, we should 
hare war without, union within, and, consequently, strength 
within and without. The men who inaugurated that policy, 
through powerlessness and stupidity, were urged by the 
wiles of Satan without being aware of it. The evil spirit 
led ns where it pleased the day it advised as to accept peace at 
any price. 

We must now wait antil the masses be irritated. I have 
not come to that conviction by taste. It is not at all to 
my taste to wait ; for the present times and things so weigh 
npon me that I often wonder whether I shall live until they 
are over. Ten times a day I feel the earnest desire of not 
seeing any more of them but of blowing my brains oat. But 
that matters little. Whether or not I be patient to the last» 
the masses will neither slacken nor hasten their progress. 
They want to know, they want to learn by themselves ; they 
mistrust those who know more than they ; they reject 
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initiatoTB, they betrsy op abandon them, they calumniate, and 
wonld even kill them if necessary. They ahhor aathority, 
even that which comes in the name of the spirit o£ progress. 
The masses are not disciplined and scarcely disciplinable. I 
asaore you that if yon lived in France, I do not say Paris, for 
Paris does not always represent the opinion of the country, 
but in the heart of France — yoo would see that nothing is 
to he done, except by a propaganda, and yet, when one 
possesses a certain name, one must not cany it on personally ; 
for it wonld only meet with mistmst and contempt on the part 
of the proletariat. 

" And yet the proletariat does sometimes exhibit proofs of 
infatuation/' I hear you remark, I know that; but such 
infatuation does not last, and produces more words than 
actions. In France a dreadful intellectual inegnality exists. 
Some know too much, others do not know enough. The 
masses are in a state of infancy, individuals in a state 
of pedantic and sceptical senility. Our revolution was so 
easy to make, it would have been so easy to preserve, that the 
evil most be very deeply rooted in the mind, and the cause of 
that evil mast reside somewhere else than in facts. 

This all leads us, I doubt not, to a grand and splendid 
tntnre. Universal suffrage, with the euSerings of the poor on 
the one side and the heartlessness of the rich on the other, 
will give ns, in a few years, a people who will vote like one 
man. Bat nutil then the people will not have the courage to 
proceed, like Borne and Hungary, by sacrifice and heroism. 
They will patiently bear np with their troubles, for, unfortu- 
nately, one can lire in misery and ignorance. To awaken 
people now invasions and great foreign troubles are needed. 
If it should please Ckid thus to arouse us from our torpor, may 
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His vill be done ! We should then attain oar object more 
painfallf bot more rapidly. 

It is, indeed, my friend, necessary to reason thus in order 
to explain the political torpor which impassibly witnesses so 
many iafamies. Otherwise we mnst cnrse our fellow-creaturea, 
and hate or forsake their canse. Bnt I do not tell yon all this 
in order to debar yon from acting in the sense which you think 
efficacious. We mast always act when having faith in action, 
for faith can work miracles. Bat if in the party of ideas in 
France yon do not find the aid worthy of a great nation, 
remember the jadgment which I snbmit to you, so as not to 
feel too much contempt towards us when the day comes. 
Best assured that our last word is not spoken. We are what 
the constitutional regime made us, but we shtdl be ourselves 
again. We are not all corrupted. In proof of this observe 
the significant fact of the Paris people at the theatre hissing 
the entrance of the French into Borne.* 

Good night, dear brother and friend; write to me only 
when free from fatigue and having leisure. I do not wish for 
a pleasure which would cause you an hour of pain or lassitude. 
Whether you write or not, I always think of you : I know you 
lore me, and I love you likewise. Maurice and Borie kiss yoa 
fraternally. 

Tours with all my heart, 

G. SlMD. 



* Thia happened at the Porte-Saint-UartiQ theatre on the 29tb 
September, 1849, at the representation of a Bpectacnlar drama by Messrs. 
LabrousBe and Laloue, entitled Rome. Alter the fourth night tbe drama 

wu prohibited. 
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To M. X * * * 

HOH&HI, January, 1850. 

Sib, 

Whilst thanking yoa for the great praise and kindness 
vhich yon accord to me, allow me to rectify several facts 
entirely mistaken in my biography, written by you, fragments 
of which I notice in a review. 

I know, as does everybody eke, what sort of importance 
we ought to attach to those contemporaneons biographies 
made by inductions, by deductions, and by more or less 
isgeniouB, more or less gratuitous, suppositions. Mine 
especially has no chance of being faithfal, written as it is by a 
writer with whom I have not the honour of being acquainted, 
and who has not received any sort of communication from me, 
or from persons who really know me. 

Such biographies may possess a serious valne as literary 
criticism, but as historical docnments it may be said that they 
have no existence. 

I shonld easily prove that, in examining from beginning 
to end the work of which I am the sabject. It does not 
contain one fact correctly stated, not even my name or my 
age. My name is not Marie, and I was not bom in 1805, 
but in 1804. My grandmother never was at the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois. My father was not a colonel. My grandmother used 
to place the Gospel far above the Oontrat Social, When 
fifteen years of age I was not in the habit of handling guns ; 
I did not ride on horseback ; I was in a convent. My husband 
waa neither old nor bald; he was twenty-seven, and had a 
good head of hair. I never inspired passion in any ship- 
owner at Bordeaux. The twentieth chapter of a celebrated 
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novel ia but a chapter of a noreL To cosstract a writer's 
life vitli cliapters from his norels is tmly too easy ; and 
people mast suppose him to be very simple or very awkward 
to believe that if ia his books he were to allude to persoaal 
situations or emotions, be wonld not take the precaution of so 
surrounding them with fiction as to completely mislead the 
reader .with regard to his personages or to himself. 

The trait which yon ascribe to M. Roret is very houonrable, 
and I believe him quite capable of it ; but he never brought 
me a thousand francs after the success of any work, after 
having previously destroyed the original agreement, since I 
never had the pleaaore of treating with him respecting 
anything. 

Neither M. de ESratry nor M. Babbe were ever called 
upon by M. De Latouche to give their opinion of Jfkliana, 
In the first place, M. De Latouche used to judge for himself. 
Id the second place, he never had any intercourse with M. de 
K6ratry. I did not, after the success of Indiana, take new 
apartments or hold receptions. During five or six years I 
lived in the same garret and received the same intimate 
ftiends. 

I have come to the first of facts, which I am anzions 
to contradict, all the others being of comparatively slight 
importance to me. I will qnote your own words, sir, if yoa 
please. 

" In the midst of the intoxication of success she committed 
the fault of forgetting the faithful companions of her hard 
struggling days. Sandeau, wounded at heart, started alone 
for Italy, on foot, penniless." 

(1.) M. Jules Saudeau never started for Italy on foot and 
penniless, although you seem to insinnate that if he were 
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penmleas it was my fault ; which would lead one to sappose 
that, thoagh no longer oa speaking terms with me, he would 
have accepted some money from me : an iojorioos sapposition 
which yon, no doabt, did not intend to make. I assare yoa, 
and he would himself do so if necesaary, that he possessed 
resources of his own. (2.) He did not start with a wonnded 
heart. I hare letters from him as honourable for him as for 
myself, which prove the contrary; I have no reason to 
pnbtish those letters, considering that he speaks of me 
therein with the affection and regard he owes me. I will 
not here defend M. de Mneset against yonr attack. He is 
strong enoQgh to defend himself, and for the present I alone 
am in qaeation. Let it, therefore, suffice for me to say that I 
never confided to any one that with which you believe year- 
self acquainted respecting his conduct towards me, and that, 
therefore, you have been led into an error by somebody who 
fabricated those statements. Yon say that after onr joarney 
into Italy I never saw M. de Mnsset again. Yon are wrong, 
I have seen him very often, and have never met him without 
shaking hands. It is a great satisfaction to me to be able 
to affirm that I never entertained bitterness of feehugs 
against anybody, as, in like manner, I have never left any 
durable aud justifiable bitterness of feeling in anybody, not 
even in M. Dudevant, my husband. 

You have never met me with M, de Lameuuais, either 
in the forest at Fontainebleau or anywhere else in the world. 

A thousand pardons, but yoa did not know either him 
or me by sight the day when you so siugnlarly met us, as 
related by you, I must confess, with much wit. I never went 
a step out of doors with M. de I^amennais, whom I always 
knew as an invalid and a hermit. Since we are on the subject 
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of M. de Lamenaais, the following is the second fact wliicli 
I am particalarly anxious to deny. Yoa say that when, 
later on, the name of the chief editor of the MonSa was 
introdnced in conversation, I used to exclaim : " Bo not 
iMnivm him ! It aeema to me that I havB "known the devil ! " 

I declare, air, the person who related this to jfoa must 
have hardened his conscience with a huge lie. My intimacy 
with M. de Lamennaie, as it pleases you to term my respectfal 
relations with that illustrious man, never altered. Ton aay 
that Oeorge Sand soon hrolce an intimacy which could only have 
become aerioua by distraction or surprise. The only possible 
distraction and surprise respecting M. de Lamennaia are those 
of which yon are the ylctim when speaking in that manner of 
one of the purest and brightest glories of our century, 

My admiration and veneration towards the anthor of 
Paroles d'un Croyant have always been, and will always 
remain without limit. It would not be difficult for me to 
furnish yon with proof of that, and that proof would have 
struck you if you had had the time and patience to read all 
my writings. 

I still overlook a great many errors without gravity, and 
respecting which 1 simply laugh at in my own little corner — 
not at you, sir, but at those who pretend to furnish documents 
for the history of living persons — to come to this sentence : 
She used to turn a deaf ear whenever he spoke of too direct an 
application of his system. 

J know that this is not meant as a calumny; but it is 
gratuitous ridicule which you endeavour to oast upon no less a 
respectable man than M. de Lamennais. Could yoa not find 
two victims less sacred than an old man on the brink of the 
grave, and a noble proscribed philosopher T I feel sure that 
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wheo 70a think of it ;ou will regret having given way to the 
ironical penchant which is the quality, the defect, and the 
misfortune of French yoath. 

Allow me also to tell yon that a certain pleasant anecdote 
respecting a M. Kador, whom I do not know, is very good, hut 
entirely groundless. 

Lastly, modesty compels me to say that I do not improvise 
qnite as well as Liszt, my friend, but not my master. He 
never gave me any lessons, and I do not improvise at all. 
The same sentiment of modesty also compels me to state, that 
to wear a smock is no disqualification for sitting at my table, 
and that I do not possess so much elegance and charm as yoa 
are disposed to attribnte to me. In this, it certainly grieves 
me to gainsay yon; but, I believe that it will leave you quite 
indifferent, and that in taking me for the heroine of the witty 
novel of which yon are the author, your only aim was to 
display the talent and imagination with which yon are gifted. 

G. Samd. 



To M. Alexandre Dumas, Jun., Paris. 

NoHiKT, \Mh JuffKri, 1850. 
I have not thmked yon personally, sir, and it would 
much grieve me if yoa deprived me of the pleasure of doing so 
verbally at Nohant— that is, in the country, where people can 
talk more and better in a day than in a whole year in Paris. 
I am still uncertain whether I shall come to Fans before the 
end of the month. I have been ill in bed, and therefore 
delayed. 

If yoa coold come here between now and the 25th I should 
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be happy and gratefal. If not, be good ecoagb to send my 
sealed parcel to M. Falampia (excuse the name, it was not 
I who thna chriptened the good fellow), Bae Lonis le 
Grand, 33. 

I will not yet give up the hope of seeing yon here with yonr 
father. He wrote to me a few days ago that he wonld do his 
best to come, provided he were sure to be kissed with a good 
heart. Tell bim that I am not of an age to deprire him and 
myself of so sincere a mark of friendship, and fully intend to 
receive him with open arms. IE you should both deprive me 
of that pleasure, I shall see you again in Paris next 
month, provided yon have not gone off again to Silesia or 
elsewhere. 

Before shaking your hand here to thank yoa for your 
kindness to me, I wish to shake it in a wholly disinterested 
manner for the lovely book which I am now reading.* It is 
charming to meet again with Charlotte, Manon, Virginie, and 
all those beings we so much love, and over whom we have wept 
so much I The idea is new and singular, but nevertheless 
appears quite natural as one reads on. It is impossible to 
manage it more skilfully and more simply. If you preserve 
Paul and Virginia pure and faithful, as I hope, I will thank 
you doubly for the pleasure of reading. You succeeded in 
adapting Goethe, without offending the Ensceptibilities of the 
public. In fact, the original was not better than yonr adap- 
tation, and you do not ascribe to the author less wit and 
genius than he really possessed. I hear some people decrying 
a little the boldness of your subject, but at present I do not 
find in it anything which profanes, debases, or vulgarises 

* Xfl Biqmt Afufte^ a novel by Alexandre Domaa, Jnn. 
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those beloved or admired types. I am impatiently awaiting 
the end. Farewell again, and hoping in any case to see yon 

I remaiD, yoors at heart, 

Oeoboe SAira>. 

To Joseph Mazzini, London. 

NOHAST, 25<& Se^teiahw-, 1850. 
Write to-day f No, I oonld not. The present situation 
is nanseating, and I conld not find a word of enconragement 
to offer to the men of my own tima And yet I am not ill ; 
my personal sitnation ia not painfnl; my mind is calm and 
my heart satisfied with the affections that sarround me. 
Bat hope has not reTired in me, and I am not of those 
who can sing songs that do not come from the sonl. 
Hnmanity in my time appears to me like an army in fnll 
ront, and I am convinced that in coanselling the runaway to 
tnni and face the eneniy and still dispate every inch of 
ground with him, we shall only add a few crimes and mnrders 
to the horror of the disaster. The exeoutioners themselves 
are intoxicated, lost, dead, stultified. They also rnsh to their 
rain, bat the more they are told to stop the more will they 
strike, and, as for the cowards who flee, they will allow their 
leaders to be murdered, will witness the striking down of the 
noblest victims without uttering a word. Whatever I do, 
that is the only prospect I see. I thought I was ill, and used 
to reproach myself with my faintnees ; bat I can no longer 
think it a reproach that I suffer for so just a cause. I may 
be wrong ; God grant that it is so. With yoa, stoical martyr, 
I will not, I cannot or most not obstinately contend that I 
am right. But while respecting in yoa that virtae of hope, I 
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caonot at will cause it to bloom in myself. KothiD^ can 
revive me. I have no feelings bat those of grief sod indig- 
nation. Do yon know the only thing of which I feel capable ? 
Ardent malediction u[K>n that hnman race which ia so selfiah, 
cowardly, and perverse. I wish I could say to the nations : " It 
13 you who are the great criminals, yon imbeciles, braggarts, 
and poltroons who allow yonraelvea to be reviled and trampled 
upon. You it is who will answer before God for the crimes of 
tyranny, for you could have prevented them and did not, and 
do not even now wish to do so. I thought yon were grand, 
generouSj and brave. Yon, no doubt, are so, under the 
preseare of certain events, and when God works miracles in 
yon. But when God extends His clemency to yon, when yoa 
again find an hour of calm or hope, you sell your conscience 
and your dignity for some little pleasure and welfare, for rest, 
wine, and coarse illusions. With promises of prosperity and 
diminution of taxes, you can be ted anywhere. What is 
obtained from you by urging yon to suffering, heroism, and 
devotion? A few isolated holocausts which your masses 
witnesa in cold blood t " 

Yes, I would like to rouse the people from their torpor 
and shame, to make them indignant with themselves, to cause 
them to blush for their degraded condition, and I might 
perhaps again find some glimmer of eloquence which the 
prospect of their unintelligent wrath, the near certainty of 
being massacred by them the next day, would cause to flow 
forth more ardently and more fruitfully. The only thing that 
deters me is a lingering feeling of compassion. I could not 
«ai/tothe child who drowns itself: "It is your fault I" I 
think of the sufferings and miseries of those who, whilst guilty, 
are so cruelly punished. 
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I have no longer the heart to cast in their teeth the 
anathema which they deserve. I restrain myself ; I return to 
fiction and artistic faction. I make popular types sach as I 
no longer see, but such as they shoald and might be. In 
art, this substitution of dreaming for reality is still possible; 
in politics, all poetry is a falsehood, which conscience 
rejects. 

But art is not any the more made at will ; it is fugitiTe, 
and the conscience of a duty to fulfil does not compel inspi- 
ration to descend. The dramatic form of art, being novel 
to me, has of late reanimated ide a little, and it is the only 
study to which I have been able to devote myself for a whole 
year. 

That will perhaps bo useless. The censnre * which leaves 
a free course to the revolting obscenities of the theatre, will 
not perhaps permit honesty to be ably preached to the men, 
women, and children of the people. I have refused to have 
my dramas played at the Th6&tre Fran^ais ; I wish to go to 
the Boulevard with Bocage.t We shall probably not be 
allowed to go there. The more certain it appears that we 
wish to indulge mora] preaching in some sweet and chaste 
forms, the more we shall be interfeiTd with. But, if we 
wished to indulge the scandal of vulgar humour there, the 
obscene couplets of the Vaudeville, the diverting prettinesses 
of the good tunes of the Begency, we should have a free field 
like others. 

Shall I return towards the contemplation of facts ? Shall 
I rejoice in the amelioration of manners ? Shall I say tba*) it 



* The authorities empowered to prohibit object ionable plays. 
t A French actor. 
VOL, u. K 
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is indifferent whether we contribute or not, provided thab 
good is done, and that trae happiness smiles around as ? I 
shonld in Tain seek this consolation in 017 own circle. The 
people of the provinces are frightfally egotistical. The peasant 
is ignorant, but the artisan, who nnderstands, who reads and 
speaks, is to-day ten times more corrupt. This abortive 
Bevolntion, these intrigues of the bourgeoisie, these examples 
of immorality given by the anthorities^ this impurity assured 
to all apostacies, to all iniquities, are treasons to all ; in a word, 
the work of the people, who have suffered and who suffer 
them. Bome of our workmen 'shudder at the thought of want of 
employment, and confine themselves to tnntteriDg big threats. 
Others fuddle themselves with wine. Others, again, dream 
and plot terrible reprisals, without any idea of reconstruction, 
after having made a clean sweep of everything. Systems, 
you say f Systems have scarcely penetrated the proviuces. 
There they have done neither good nor illj people do not 
trouble about them, but it would be better that they should 
be discussed, and that every one shonld give expression to his 
own hopes. We are not so advanced I Will the taxes be 
paid or notf That ia the whole question. People do nob 
even trouble themselves about the encouragements with 
which agriculture can no longer dispense, under pain of 
perishing. 

We do not know what the promises of credit made by the 
democracy may signify. Nobody believes in them. Every 
form of government is fallen into public contempt, and the 
proletariat which speaks out sums up thus: Humbugs, the 
whole lot, we must mahe a clean sweep of them ! 

Without doubt there are some groups which still believe 
and onderstand} bab there is nob mncb more virtue in them 
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tban in the others. A spirit of association is onknown. In 
the provinces the press is dead, and people have failed to 
understand that a fei7 pence produced millions ! 

The article in the second number of the ProscHt on the 
organisation of the democratic press is vigoronsly trae in 
indicating the evil, and perfectly useless for providing a 
remedy. It is easy to show what can be done ; it is 
impossible to make devotion expand where there is none. 
Our Travaillear* is ruined. Our friend, the editor, is in 
prison; his wife and children in distress. Three or four o£ 
US are shariug the burden. Tbe bourgeois of the party are 
deaf, the people still more so. Who has paid for the banquet 
given to Ledru-Rollin two years ago, and which appeared so 
fine, so spontaneous, and so popular ? We. And so it is 
always. As for the money it matters little ; but devotion, 
where is it ? Crowds go to a banquet as to a fSte that costs 
nothing. They amuse themselves, they make a noise, they 
rave, they talk for a week, then all excitement subsides, and 
everybody finds that he has been drawn into it, and wonders 
what it was all about I 

If I cast my eyes elsewhere what shall I see ? Provinces 
a little more spirited, though without any better result. 
Is it to the Mountain that we must look for the prodnc- 
tion of all Socialist opinions ? Or to Paris, in the 
suburbs decimated by civil war, and trembling before an 
army which they know full well is not what they believe it to 
be? No, nowhere; I am unfortunately too certain of it I 
This is a period of torpor. Divine sentiment, lofty instincts, 
cannot perish ; but they no longer rule. Nothing will prevent 
the invasion of reaction. It is only to the divisions of those 

* Nenapaper published at GhiUeaoroai. 

s 2 
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gentlemea and to their intrigues that we are indebted for still 
retaining the word "Republic" and a sham Constitntion. The 
coalition of foreign kings, the discipline of their armies, blind 
inatmmenta with them as with ns, the egotism and degrada- 
tion of their subjects, who are like ourselves subservient, will 
settle the question between the three dynasties now contending 
for the throne of France. 

But alas I I have said what I wished to leave unsaid. Do 
you know that I no longer dare to write to ray friends, or to ■ 
speak to those who are near me, for fear of destroying the 
last illasions which sustain them ? I ought to give up 
writing; for I feel sure that all my letters are read by the 
authorities ; at least, all those I receive have been opened, 
and bear the clcmsy traces of hands which have not even 
tried to conceal the marks of such violation. They keep 
watch over our hopes in order to bafSe them, over our dis- 
couragements in order to rejoice at them. All the public 
departments are full of men who have deserved the galleys. 
People scarcely venture to send a hundred francs through tlie 
post. It is useless to complain. Provided they be of the 
right shade of opinion the thieves can act with impauity. 

Such is France ! The people know, but are heedless. What 

wi'd could cause the authorities to blush ? What word could 

per.3 the oppressed from their torpor ? 

\» might dip our pens in our hearts' blood and in oar 

demooil only produce still greater evil. For there are times 

form of \ is like a somnambulist walking over the housetops — ■ 

proletariBjrder to warn him of his danger and you only 

whole lot, fall. 

Witho>t you act and write in spite of all those consider- 

and ondena must do so, since you are sustained by faith 

■ DigirzedbyGoO^lc 
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But, though 70U should hate &ad disown me, I feel that it is 
impossible for me, in good faith, to have Skuy faith at all. 

Thanks for your reply to Calamatta ; I believe that is all 
he desires. 

Farewell, friend ! I am broken-hearted; but I always love 
and admire you. 

To THE Same, London. 

HoHAMT, 15tfc Qeioher, 1850. 
Mt Friend, 

You are wrong, I have not submitted to any influence. 
I live too much secluded for that. I declined your offer before 
having received a word from Louia Blanc, and, between \a-j 
first letter to you and the second, I received from him no 
communication likely to influence my decision. 

Louis Blanc did not, so far as I am aware, refuse to con- 
tribute to the work of the 'Proecril. It was you who told me 
that he wished to keep apart, and, according to himself, he 
was not even consulted. From his letter to me it does not 
follow that he had resolved to break off openly with that 
section of the party. It seems to me on the contrary, that if 
he had been asked to do so he would have joined it, althongh 
loyally making reservations as regards the future. The, doctrine 
of ahatention, if we may thna call that of which I spoke to 
yon, is quite personal to myself, and if I ascribed it to Louis 
Blanc, it was in answer to what you told me abont him. You 
are in a better position than I for ascertaining his disposition 
and intentions. Try, then, to get him into your centre of 
action, if yon think it useful to do so, and if he is willing. 

He tells me, and I know him to be firm and sincere, that 
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he will always know bow to Bink personal qaestions in 
presence of a dntj. Let him, therefore, decide for himself 
where his political daty lies. I am not competent to do it. 
If, like myself, he knew the antipathy Ledrn-Rollin feels for 
hia ideas and for his person, he woald never act in concert 
with him on any anbject whatever. But I do not take npon 
myself to repeat what I hear. Besides, you would yourself 
think it a very Contemptible occupation ; so should I, looking 
at it as quite arising out of Tanity. But, as a matter of 
reason, I can scarcely conceive it to be in accordance with the 
logic of daty to rush blindly at the rope which awaits in 
order to strangle ns. 

That 19 precisely the service which Ledru's followers are 
anzioas to render to Louis Blanc's. What has happened once 
will happen again. 

Tou, my friend, think that my mind is too much engrossed 
by personal questions; but in fact persons represent prin- 
ciples, and yoQ see that yon are yourself separated from Louis 
Blanc by a formula. He says : To every one according to his 
■wants. That is the first proposition of a very simple triple 
formula, existing in the minds of all. The second you admit : 
To every one according to his works. 

That of the Saint-Simonians is the third. This, whilst 
exclusive and isolated, is useless, but, associated with the 
others, possesses a right and a value of its own : To every 
one according to his capacity. 

Yes, I believe that we must admit those three propositions 
in order to completely sum up social doctrine. But 1 fail to 
see that Louis Blanc, who attached himself specially to the 
first, ever declared himself against the other two, to the 
existence of which I believe the first to be indiapensable. 
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To exhansted man, dying of misery, ignorance, and d^^- 
datioQ, bread ia necessary above all things. So long 
as the question oE bread is dealt with last, man will 
starve physically and morally. Besides, in Loais Blanc's 
simple formula, I do not perceive a material solution of the 
<^aestion. 

Whether we develop the formula and say : " To every one 
according to the wants of his stomach, of his heart, and of 
hia intelligence ; " or, " To every one according to his appe- 
tite, hia conscience, and his genins;" the same idea ia 
conveyed. 

In this, I agree with Lerooz, who has taken it oa the 
starting-point for a strange system of fn'tuJe, in which I fail 
to follow him. 

You see, therefore, that in principles I no more disagree 
with you than with Louts Blanc, and I cannot understand the 
contentions which those formulae, in whatever way they 
may be presented, give rise to in your mind or in his. 
Either 1 am not intelligent enough to grasp the matter, or 
the difference is purely imaginary and only relates to purely 
political prejudices; or, again, yov. have not sufficiently 
questioned and understood each other. That is the defect 
of formulae. There is a moment when the general sentiments, 
being in accord, accept them, in practice, as the expression 
of an irrefutable troth; but, so long as they linger in the 
sphere of metaphysical discussion, they assume, for divers 
minds, divers mysterious signlGcations, and people quarrel 
over words without agreeing as to the idea. Whenever I 
have heard people disparaging Louis Bhiuc, tliey have done 
so by means of induciione which, in my opinion, were in 
Dowise the true deduction of his formulee. 
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As for me, I confess that I am bo wearied, go tired, so 
fatigued, ao distressed to see facts always impeded by words, 
and the svhsiance sacrificed to shadow, that I no longer 
trouble about formulee, and that had I found one, I should 
part with it very cheaply. What I am concerned about 
to-day, what causes you to believe that I am not in agree- 
ment with you whilst I myself do not think so, is the 
character, the intuition, and the wish of men, I aak myself 
what their aim is, and that is sufficient for me. I then 
create a centre of action, start a newspaper, and issue a 
manifesto. 

Tour own manifesto is jost and beautiful, so far as I 
can judge. Were it isolated, I should not make any reserva- 
tion ; but it is surrounded by a group, which thinks fit to 
take Louis Blanc's Socialism to task because of the political 
and social powerlessness of the Prorisional GoTcrnment. In 
my opinion, that group is wrong. It has chosen as its 
leader a man whom, as a private individual, I esteem, but in 
whom, as a politician, I do not believe j and, moreover, its 
members declare rather openly against one in whose character 
I firmly believe ; my conscience forbids me to associate my 
signature with theirs. 

I will even go further. Even were Louis Blanc to put 
bis signature to that manifesto, I should not follow his 
example, because I know things with wliich he perhaps is 
unacquainted, because I recollect things which I must not 
divulge, having discovered them in the confidence of intimacy. 

Love me, then, my friend, as though there were nothing 
the matter, and, because I decline to perform an act which 
yon advise, do not snppose that there is between us any 
difference of sentiment or principle. Consider that there 
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is nothing more than a different way of appreciating a 
passing act. 

The reason why yonr tender reproaches leave me nnmoved 
is mj deep-seated conviction that, if yon stood in my position, 
yon wonld do as I do. 

Moreover, if yon were in my position, yon wonld be a 
Commnnist like me, neither more nor less, becanse I believe 
that yon have only judged Communism by the light of 
works still incomplete— some of them absurd and objection- 
able, and not deserving any attention. The true doctrine 
is not yet expounded, and will perhaps not be in onr time. 
In my heart and conscience I feel it deeply, but it would 
probably be impossible for me to deEne it, for the reason 
that a single individual cannot advance too far from his 
Iiistorical centre, and that, were I to possess the science and 
talent of which I am deficient, I should not, for that, hold 
the divine key of the futare. So many improvements seem 
impossible which will be thought quite natural in a time 
not so remote as we may think. My Communism supposes 
men quite different from what they are, but such as I /ee2 
they onght to be. 

The ideal, the dream of my social happiness, ia in the 
sentiments which I find in myself, but which I could never 
thoronghly demonstrate to hearts closed against such senti- 
ments. I am quite certain that, were I to fathom yonr sool, I 
should discover in it a paradise similar to that which is in my 
own. I say with yon that it is not capable of realisation 
at present; but how and why should we cnrse and reject 
the tendency which, in spite of themselves, draws men 
towards it, and which some of them, even now, nnderstand 
more or less accurately F 
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Good erening, friend ; Dight approschsB, and I do not wish 
to prolong the discussioa. I do not think it necessary ; yoa 
knoir me and fully understand me. If we do not keep np the 
same pace, we at least, I believe, follow the same path j bat 
you halt at a stage where I do not consider I ought to stop. 
Yon will soon overtake me, and, if yonr attempt should be 
Bucceasful, I will praise the Lord and bless yoa too. 

Geobgx. 

To M. Charles Poncy, Toulon. 

NoHiST, 6(A June, 1851. 

I am happy, my boy, to hear of the amelioration of 
yonr fate. At last, there is daily bread for yoa. It is indeed 
hard to have a heart, to bave arms and a soul, and to be 
unable to employ them in feeding those we love I The 
way in which yon were elected is charming. It was a 
real victory. 

I was in Paris when your letter arrived ; I found it on my 
return. I came back Buffering from qninsy and in a highly 
feverish state, produced during the last fortnight of my 
sojourn in Paris, where I had not a minute's rest. Tour 
second letter confirms your satisfaction. Being all three in 
good health, everything is therefore going on smoothly with 
you, I yesterday came across a small book of yours, entitled 
Liede; I had not previously seen it. Letters, newspapers, 
and books reach us here in the morning. The letters are 
brought to me in bed ; as for the printed matter, under the 
pretence of reading the newspaper, my young people mislay 
the books, or let them lie about, which all comes to the same 
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thing. Thus, when looking over some old papers and books, 
I fonnd jonrs amongst them. Those lAeda contain some 
lovely things; and I perceive that practical life, to which, 
whether rich or poor, we mnst of necessity devote the best 
part of onr time^ does not eztingaish the sacred fire in yon. 
If poetry does not fill the cnpboard, it at least preserves the 
life of the sool, and that itself, united to the tender affections 
of the heart and to family ties, is still a valaable gift from 
God. 

I was forgetting to tell yon something abont Moliere. — No, 
the worry of the censorship only resulted in vain meoaces. 
There was nothing in the play to justify the attacks of ill-will. 
I will send it to you, in four acts, aa it was performed, and in 
five, as I bad originally written it. You will find it histori- 
cally impartial. You will only see a scene wherein, ^ter 
several personages have drunk the health of the king and 
queen, and that of the princes of the Fronde, a hantsman 
that of his dogs, a country maid to ber geese, Moli^ro 
drinks the health of the people. That is the passage which 
the censorship wanted to suppress absolutely. I stood firm ; 
I challenged them to forbid the play. I requested them to do 
so, telling them that I should never have a finer opportunity 
of proclaiming the firmness and virtues of the censorship. 
They gave way, and the passage was retained. How very 
stupid those people are t So stupid, indeed, that one feels 
compelled to take pity on them. 

At the early representations the public showed themselves 
very well disposed towards Molwre. But, between, ovTselves, I 
must say that the public of the Boulevards, that fivepenny 
public which really represents the people, and to whom I 
sacrificed the wealthy people of the ThSfltre Fran9ais, did not 
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acknowledge 1117 devotion. The masses are still ungrateful or 
ignorant. Thej prefer murder, poisonings, and crimes gene- 
rally to a literature possessed of style and feeling. In fact 
they are the worthy children of the people of the Boulevard 
du Crime,* and it will be hard to ameliorate either their 
taste or their morality. My play, neglected by that sort of 
public, only ran twelve nights, and secured but a very sparse 
attendance of the lower classes, being patronised only by the 
literati and the bourgeois. It was sad to see. We must not, 
however, even say so, and, above all, must not lose courage. 
The loss of money is but a vexation j the loss of moral work 
and useless devotion are troubles which must not be allowed 
to worry us too much ; and there is bat one useful device : 
Onward ! Onward 1 Good evening, dear children, Desir^, 
Solange ; I embrace yon with all my htart. 



To M. Ernest P&rigois, La Ch&lre.'^ 

Pabis, 2blh, October, 1851. 
Mt deab Fbiind, 

I am much affected by your praises, for they are 
most affectionate, and feel very flattered by your verses, 
which seem to me to be very good. I am scarcely a judge 
of poetry, although I am very fond of it. But yoara seems 
to me to be full of ideas, and, in point of style, it really 

'* One of the For ia Boulevards was thus nicknB.med, because of the 
character of dramas that ased to be perlormed iu its theatres, the 
favourite haunts of the loner cloeses. 

t In answer to some verses he had addressed lo her after a per- 
formance at Nohant of NeUo, eubseqaently performed at the Od^on 
under the Utle of ISaltre FavUla. 
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ia Tory fine. Now, am I deserring of all that T Certainly 
not; bat if what you say of me is the expression of yonr 
opinion, I am grateful, with oat vanity. 

I see you are qaite imbued with the trath which I looked 
apon as my method and aim in art, and I think yon express it 
better in year Tersea than I conld in my prose. It is that, in 
the abstract order of things, tmth is the ideal, as reality is 
the lie. God tolerates reality, bat does not accept it ; jnst as 
we aspire towards ideal aad do not reach it. Ideal does never- 
theless exist, since it is to become reality in the bosom of God, 
and even, let as hope so for the fatnre of the world, reality 
apon this earth. 

I long since contemplated sending yon a copy of my 
complete works illnstrated, not to condemn yoa to read them 
all, bnt as a keepsake from me. Before forwarding, I wait 
nntil the volnmes have been stitched, for loose sheets are very 
inconvenient and soon get dirty. 

Eiss Angdle and yoar chUdren for me, if they are with yon, 
and do, both of yoa, reserve a good comer for me in your 
hearts. I am, yon know, anxious about that. 

Gbokob Sand. 

To M. SuLLY-LtvY, Paris. 

KoHAKT, iith Deeemher, 1851. 
My dear Mb. Lkvr, 

I fully intended seeing yoa ia Paris. During the 
early part of my stay, being unable to find the leisure, 
I did not write to you, contemplating doing so as soon as 
my play* should have been performed and my other buai- 

* ie Mariage de Tietorine. 
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ness afhirs settled. M7 inteBtion tras to spend a fortnight in 
Paris. Eventa, bowover, happened there. I felt no uneasiness 
for myself and wanted to stay; but I felt aoxions about 
Manrice, whom I had left at Nohant. An ontbreak was feared 
in the provinces ', wo have a great regard for the labonring 
classes, and, for that rery reason, we should not, under any 
consideration whatever, have advised them to rise, supposing 
that we had possessed any influence. I am not aware whether 
other Socialista think as I do, but I did not perceive in the 
coup S^etat a more disastrous issue than in any other similar 
attempt, and I nerer thonght that the peasants could oppose 
any useful resistance to regular troops. It is not that the 
people may not sometimes work miracles ; bnt, in that case, 
they must be urged on by some great idea, some grand 
impnlse ; and I do not believe that it is so now with the 
peasantry. They, therefore, rise only in defence of their 
interests, and, in the times we live in, it is not to their 
interest to rise. 

I] therefore, apprehend an outbreak — not in onr own 
district, our peasantry is too Bonapartist for that, but near 
ns, in the surrounding Departments — and a state of things 
in which we find ourselves compromised between the people 
we love and blame and those we do not love, bnt do not wish 
to see oppressing and ill-treating others. The situation must 
have been delicate, and I wanted to be present. I therefore 
started, as it were, between the bullets, on the 3rd of December, 
with my daughter and granddaoghter, and I am waiting 
until the situation be a little less strained and mistrust less 
prevalent, before retorning to Paris in order to settle my . 
affairs. Here much useless and unjust intimidation [were in 
my opinion indulged in ; for, I feel almost certain that nobody 
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intended to atir. Many persons were arrested who, had they 
been left at liberty, woald not have said or done anything. 
Let ns hope the anthoritiea will grow tired of their own rigour, 
which cannot serve any nsefnl purpose, and has indeed been 
quite uncalled for. 

I intend letting you know when I shall go to Paris, and 
expect that yon will come and see me. Conld I have been 
useful to you, for I always think of you on every occasion, I 
should have found the time to let you know. But I had no 
opportunity. 1 failed to dispose of either Nello or the other 
piece. I was on the point of coming to some arrangement, 
when I had to leave everything half done. IE my three plays 
had been brought out, I should, I hope, have found the meuis 
of securing your engagement at one of the three theatres. I 
trust a favourable opportunity will present itself ; but I should 
like to know first what yon desire. You told me that you 
had an engagement proposed to you at the Yaudeville, but 
that it did not suit yon. Ton told me yon were anxious to 
appear in drama, and to begin at the Porte Saint Martin. 
But you are aware that I have been unable to make any 
arrangement there, because they refuse to engage Mademoiselle 
de Femaud. 

I regret to have still so little influence; I hope that 
eventually I shall obtain a little more, and then you may 
depend on me to do all I can to help you. 

Good night, I hope to see you soon, my dear sir. My 
children greet you cordially, and Bmile Aucante intends 
writing to you soon. 
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To His Highness Prince J6rome NapoiAon, Paris. 

Pabis, 3nJ Jarmary, 1852. 
Pbisci, 

The pains yoa took to call npon an old snfferer I 
regarded aa each a great proof of benevolence and kindness 
of heart, that I shonld not hare dared to request you to come 
again. 

My daughter tells me that I was wrong to doubt the frank 
sympathy with which yon would have accepted my invitation. 
Best assured that I will never have any doubt about you, and, 
as a proof, I take the liberty of telling you that, if this 
wretched habitation and cheerless face of mine do not 
frighten yoa, they will both feel revived and comforted by 
yonr kind friendship. 

QeoBOB Sand. 

To M. Charles Pqncy, Toulon. 

Faus, Uh January, 1852. 
My tsxi dbae Children, 

I thank yon for yonr nice and kind letters, and for all 
the happiness you wish me. Even supposing I could be 
happy in the midst of so much desolation and anxiety, it 
would be necessary for me to know you are happy iu order 
to be completely so myself. Bat we are living in a time 
when we can only wish one another a good stock of courage 
in order to confront the unknown and to dispose of doubts. 

Hope always remains at the bottom of man's heart; but 
how faint and glimmeiing in the present moment is the light 
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of tbat little lamp that shines within us 1 Will the 8,000,000 
Totes teach the President that his strength is in the people, 
and that, in the ezerciee of his powers, he mnst rely upon 
democracy as at the outset T 

Bat I will not sadden you with mj refiectioQB. I do 
not wish to cause D€sir€e to dream and sigh, or lovely 
Solange to feel drowsy — she who, happily for her, does not 
yet understand what life is. Grire a tender kiss to those two 
dear creatures for me, my good Charles, and tell them that I 
hlesa them like my own children. 

Always overwhelmed with work and in bad health, I posh 
OD with my daily task. 

Let us have faith, my friends, and depend upon the good- 
ness of God, hers below and yonder. 

I kiss you cordially; bo do my children, who love yon 
tenderly. 



To PaiNCE Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the 
Republic. 

Paris, 20tt JoMMvry, 1852. 
Fbincb, 

I requested an andience of yon ; but, absorbed as you 
are in great labours and immense interests, I have little hope 
of seeing my prayer granted. But, even supposing it were, 
my natural timidity, my physical sofferings, and the fear 
of troubling you would probably not allow me to express 
to yoa freely the reasons which led me to quit my retreat and 
my sick bed, I therefore take the precantion of writing this 
to you, so that, if my lips and heart should fail me, I can at 
least beseech you to read my parting prayer. 
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I am not Madame de Stael. I possess neither her genios 
nor the pride with which she straggled against the twofold 
might of genius and power. My sonl, more broken or more 
timid, comes to yon withoat ostentation and without stiffoess, 
without secret hostility ; for, if my feelings were different, I 
Bliould exile myself from yonr presence and should not come 
to conjure yon to listen to me. 

Yet, the object of my visit constitutes a very bold attempt 
on my part ; but I make that attempt with so complete a 
sentiment of annihilation, as far as I am personally concerned, 
that, if you fail to be touched by it, you cannot take any 
ofFence at it. You have known me proud of my own con- 
science. I never believed I could be proud of anything else ; 
but here my conscience dictates submission to me, and, if it 
were necessary for me to take npon myself every humiliation 
and every agony, I should do so with pleasure, being con- 
vinced that I should not lose your esteem for that womanly 
devotion which man always understands and never scorns. 

Prince, my family is scattered to the four winds. The 
friends of my youth and of my old age, those who were my 
brothers and my children by adoption, are in prison or in 
exile. Yonr rigour fell on all those who take, who accept, 
or who submit to the name of Sooialist Republicans. 

Prince, yoa are too well aware of my respect for human 
proprieties to fear that I should herein advocate before yon 
Socialism such as it is interpreted from certain points of view. 
It is not my mission to defend it, and I should misappreoiate 
the benevolence which you extend to me, by listening to me, 
were I to treat in all its bearings a subject so vast, and yonr 
conception of which is certainly as clear as my own. I have 
always considered you as a Socialist genius, and, on the second 
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of December, after the etapor of an iDBtant, in presence of 
that last ahred of BepnbUcan society trampled ander the feet 
of conquest, my first utterance was: "O Barbds, behold the 
sovereignty of the aim 1 I did not accept it, even from year 
aostere lips ; but now God is justifying you and imposing that 
sovereignty upoii Fi-ance as her last chance of salvation in the 
midst of the corruption of morals and the confusion of ideas. 
I do not feel strength enongh to be its apostle ; but, imbued 
as I am with religious confidence, I should think it a crime in 
the midst of that vast acclamation to give vent to an expres- 
sion of reproach gainst heaven, the nation, or the man whom 
God calls and the people accept." Ton, doubtless, little care 
to know what I said in my heart, what I said and wrote to all 
Diy own people; but it is sU-important that yon should know 
this, yon, who could not have dared so much merely from 
fielfish motives, yon who, in order to achieve soch events, had 
before your eyes an ideal apparition of justice and truth. I 
have not been the only one of my creed to accept your 
advent with the submission which we owe to the logic of 
Providence; others, many other opponents of aoverfigntjj of 
the aim, believed it their duty to remain silent or to accept, 
to submit or to hope. In the midst of the oblivion in which 
I have thought it proper that yon should bury yonr recol- 
lections, there may still float a waif which I can invoke— 
the esteem which you have for my character, and which 
I flatter myself to have justified since by my silence and 
reserve. 

If yon do not accept in me what people call my opinion— 
a very vague expression for depicting the dream of the mind, 
or the meditation of the conscience — at least I am certain that 
yon do not regret having believed in the righteousness and 
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diemterestedneBs of my heart. I appeal to that conGdeace 
wliicli has been sweet to me and to yourself too, in your hoars 
of solitary rapertes, for they who believe are happy, and 
to-day perhaps you look back with regret to your prison at 
Hanij where you had no opportunities of knowing men as 
they are. I therefore dare to say to you : Prince, believe me, 
withdraw yonr indulgence from me if yon will, but believe 
me, yonr armed hand, after having crashed those who openly 
resisted, is now striking, through numberless preventive 
arrests, harmless mental opposition, which only awaited a day 
of calm or liberty in order to allow itself to be morally yan- 
qaished, and believe me. Prince, that those who are honest 
eaongh, pure enough, to say : " What matters it that good 
comes through him whom we did not want ! So long as it 
does come, blessings on him I " are the soundest and most 
moral portion of the vanqaished parties. They perhaps con- 
stitute the firmest help that you can wish for in the consolidar- 
tion of yonr future work. How many are capable of loving 
good for its own sake, and happy to sacriSce themselves to it, 
if they should appear to be an obstacle in its path F Snoh are 
precisely the people who are harassed and imprisoned under 
the branding accusation — here are the very terms of the 
warrants : " of having excited their fellow citizens to commit 
crimes." Some were stunned, stupefied by such an unheard- 
of accusation, others readily gave themselves up, desiring 
public acknowledgment of their innocence. But where will 
rigorous meaenres stop ? In periods of political agitation and 
anger fatal mistakes are daily committed. I do not wish to 
mention any particular instances, to complain of any particular 
facts, still less to draw up categories of innocent and guilty. 
My aim is loftier, and, having a personal grief of my own, I 
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come to I&7 before joa the recital of all the snfferinga wUch 
affect my heart and of all others. And I say to yoa : The 
prisons and the landa of exile might retara to you, forces 
vital for France. Yoa wish for that ; you will certainly wish 
it, but not at this moment. Here, a reason, a matter of fact, 
a purely political question arrests you. You consider that 
terror and despair ought to hover for some time yet over the 
vanquished, and yoa allow the work of reprisals to go on 
unchecked, while yon hide your face, I will not take the 
liberty of discussing a political question' with you, that would 
be ridiculous on my part, but, from the depth of my ignorance 
and powerlessness, I cry nnto yoa with a bleeding heart and 
my eyes full of tears. 

Enough, enough, victor I spare both the strong and the 
weak, spare the women who weep as the men who do not; 
show yourself to be meek and humane, since you are so in- 
clined. The fate of so many innocent or unfortunate beings 
requires that yoa should do so ! Ah I Prince, the word 
" deportation," * that mysterious punishment, that everlasting 
exile nnder an unknown sky is not of your invention ; I wish 
yoa only knew how it alarms even the calmest and the most 
indifferent of men. May not proscription beyond the mother 
country excite a contagions desire of emigration which you 
will be compelled to repress f And what of the preventive 
prison, where sick and dying prisoners are now huddled to- 
gether on straw, in a mephitio atmosphere, and trembling with 
cold F and the anxiety of mothers and daughters who do not 
nuderstand anything of political reasons, and the stupor of the 
peaceful workmen, of the peasants, who say : " Do they send 

* Term employed to designate transportation of political offenders. 
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people to prison who have neither killed nor robbed 7 Tliey 
will send as all there, then f And yet wo had such confidence 
in the fntnre when we voted tor him I " 

Ah ! Prince, my dear Prince of yore, hearken to the man 
within yourself, who ia yourself, and who will never be able 
to redace himself to a state of abstraction in order to rule. 
Politics, no donbt, effect great thinge ; bat the heart alone 
works miracles. Observe yonr own, it already bleeds. That 
poor France of oars is bad and turbulent on the surface, and 
yet, beneath her armonr, she possesses a woman's heart, a 
large motherly heart which yonr breath may re-animate. It 
is not only through governments, revolutions, or ideas that 
we have so often been capsized. 

Any social reform, any movement of men and things, 
oaght to be good for a nation. But what is wrong with us, 
what is the cause of onr being at present perhaps ungovern- 
able by the logic of facts alone f The reason why you may 
probably see human docility elude the most vigorous and 
learned policy, is the absence of Christian virtue, it is the 
drying up of hearts and feelings. All parties have been sub- 
jected to the attack of that baneful evil, a result of foreign 
invasion and of the repression of national liberty, and, as a 
matter of course, of national dignity. 

It is that which, in one of your letters, you called the 
abnormal development of the stomach, the atrophy of the 
heart. "Who will save and purify us, who will soften our 
savage instincts? You have wished to concentrate Franca 
in yourself, you have assumed her destinies, and yon are now 
responsible, before God, for her soul far more than for her 
body. Yon have acted, yoa alone can act ; I long since 
foresaw it, long since felt sure of it, and predicted it to yoa at 
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a time when fevr people in France beliered it possible. The 
men whom I then told so osed to reply : 

" So much the worse for us 1 we shall not help him ; 

and if he does good, we shall have neither the pleasnre nor 
the honour of having contribnted to it. Ko matter I " they 
would add, " let good only be done, and then let the man be 
glorified ! " 

Among those who used to talk thns, and are still ready to 
do 80 again, are some. Prince, who are treated iu yonr name 
as enemies and snapicioas persons. 

There are others less resigned no doubt, less disinterested 
perhaps, there are some probably soured and exasperated who> 
if they saw me at this moment imploring the grace of all, 
would disown me rather harshly. What matters it to you 
who, by showing clemency, can raise yourself above all ; or 
to me who am-willing, through devotion, to bumble myself in 
the place of allf Ton will wreak the greatest vengeance 
upon those just mentioned if you compel them to accept life 
and liberty, instead of enabliug them to proclaim themselves 
martyrs to their cause. 

Will not those who perish at Cayenue or duriug the 
voyage leave a name iu history, whatever may be the point 
of view fi-om which they are considered ? If recalled by 
yon, not from pity but your own sheer will, they were to 
become troublesome to the elect of five millions of people — 
there are three or four thousand of them, I bear^who could 
then blame you for wishing to render them powerless F Ihiring 
that hour of respite given by yon to suffering, you would 
learn to know the men who love the people well enough to 
annihilate themselves in presence of the expression of the 
people's confidence and will. 
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Amnesty ! Amnesty soon, my Frincg ! IE yon shoold not 
heed my prayer, what will it matter to me that I have made a 
supreme effort hefore dying ?' But methioka I shall not hare 
displeased God, I shall not have debased bnman liberty in my 
own person, and, above all, I shall not have rendered myself 
anworthy of yonr esteem, which I prize far more than peace- 
ful days and a quiet death. When a warrant was issued 
against me, I might have fled abroad, Prince ; one can always 
run away. I might have published this letter in factum so as 
to make enemies for you in case you might not even read it. 
Snt, happen what may, I will not do so. There are things 
sacred to me, and, in begging an interview of yon, in coming 
to yon with hope and confidence, I must, in order to be loyal 
and satisfied with myself, have burnt my ships behind me and 
put myself entirely at yonr mercy. 

Oeobgk Sahd. 



To His Highness Prince J&rome Napoleon, Paris. 

PABI8, Tmi Fehrnary, 1852. 
Dus PEiNca, 

Count d'Orsay, who is so kind, and always in qaeet of 
agreeable news for his friends, tells me to-day that yon feel 
some sympathy, almost some affection, for me. 

Kothing could canee me greater pleasure ; bnt, besides, as 
I had just been telling him, cherishing towards yon, and in all 
earnestness, those very feelings, I foresee in yon a sincere 
and devoted help for such as suffer from the fearful interpreta- 
tion given, by certain agents, to the intentions of those in 
power. 
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I hope that joQ will be able to obtain the rectificatioa of 
many errors, of many iDJastices, aod I know that you wish to 
do 80. Ob Lord ! how unfeeling people are to-day t Ton are 
not beartleaSj yourself ! and you arouse feelings in those who 
are devoid of them 1 

You called on me while I was at M. d'Orsay's ; that 
gentleman informed me of your intended visit; I hastily 
returned home, but was too late. Yon bad left word that yon 
might call again at abont six o'clock, but you were unable to 
do so. I am doubly sorry for it, and for myself, and for my 
poor prisoners from the Indre^ whom I sbonld so mnch bke 
you to save. M. d'Orsay told me that yon could do soj that 
you possess some influence over M. do Persigny. I roust say 
that the latter has been very kind to me, and offered me 
pardons for those of my friends whom I might name. The 
President of the Republic told me the same thing. My 
friends had so strongly forbidden me to mention their names 
that I was obliged to decline the President's kind ofEer. 

M. de Persigny, with whom I felt more at ease, having 
insisted, and having directed a letter to be written to me with 
that object, I believe I may, withont compromising anybody, 
accept his goodwill as a personal favonr. 

If that is humiliating for anybody, it is for myself alone, 
and I accept the humiliation without any false pride, with 
even a feeling of sincere gratitude, without which it seems to 
me that I should be disloyal. I therefore wrote down several 
names, and now rely on the promises made. But my real aim 
is to obtain a full amnesty for all the arrested and accused in 
the Department of the Indre ;* that ought to be all the easier, 

* Tiotims of tbe coup cEetat oE tbe 2ad December, 1851. 
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seeing that no msnrrectioii&iy oatbreak occnrrecl there ; that 
all the arrests were prerentive odI; ; and that no coaTiotion 
has ew yet taken place. The qnestion ia therefore only the 
openii^ of the prisons, conformably vith the ministerial cir- 
cular, to all those who are but slightly implicated, and to obtain 
un arret de iwn-Ueu,* or the abandonment of the proseca- 
tion, of all those gainst whom suspicion is a little stronger. 
A line from the Minister to the Prefect wonld settle the whole 
affair. 

The Courts, if entrusted with ench cases, but as to which I 
am ignorant, are bnt blind slaves. 

M. de Persigny conld scarcely promise that to me; but 
yon could strongly nrge it, and woald certainly obtain it. 

I need not tell yon that my heart will be full of gratitude 
and affection for it. Your own will plead within you far 
better than mine. 

Ton told the people at my house that you were on the 
point of starting for the country. I hope my letter will reach 
yon there, and that you will write to the Minister. You will 
also see him on your return, will you not. Prince ? And I will 
teach the inhabitants of my Berry that they must love you as 
I do myself, with a heart that has maternal age — that of the 
best affections. 

Geobqe Sand, 

* SoUe Tpro»eqy,i, 
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To Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the 
Republic. 

Pabis, 3rd February, 1862. 
Peimcb, 

In an intervieir in which embarrassment and emotion 
led me to be more prolix than I intended, I obtained from yon 
■words of kindoess which cannot be forgotten. You were 
good enoagb to tell me : " AbIc me for whatever pardon yon 
may wish." 

I had the hononr to reply that nobody had authorised me 
to implore yon. I bad not seen anybody in Paris ; I called 
npon yon first. 

I should only hare importuned you with a matter of detail 
had I insisted npon the arrests which took place in my 
province, and whose conaeqnenoes do not appear serions to 
me, bince no insurrectionary outbreak occurred there, and 
that even if we suppose there to have been a thought of 
resistance, it is impossible that the authorities should intend 
to punish a thought not actually carried iuto action. I might 
have feared this to be the case when I left the province, 
where the authoritieB seemed bent upon alarming and cans- 
ing disaffection in the population by uninstiGably rigorous 
measures. But when I heard you answering me with so 
mnch meekness and hnmantty, I could no longer feel any 
uneasiness, and there remained for me no other step to take 
on behalf of my countrymen of the Indre but to hasten their 
release by applying to your Minister. 

But, if I flatter myself with the hope of easily obtaining 
pardon for men respecting whom no decision has yet been 
taken, I am not without apprehension as regards those whose 
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fate lias been elaewliere rigorously sealed. I to-day saw two 
whom I know to be completely innocent, if tbe panishment be 
intended for the act of conspiring, not for an opinion . . . 
and which latter cannot be, is nnheard of in oar customs, in 
the ideas of oar generation, and moat be quite impossible to 
the heart of Prince Louia KapoI6ott. I found them resigned 
to their fate, and, thanks to the system of excess which yoo 
hare just put an end to, imbued with the motistroos idea that 
they were being punished, not for their acts, bat for their 
principles. I strongly denied that sapposition, which was 
grievous to me after what I heard you say. I told them that 
I had faith in you, and that personality is unknown to the 
heart of a man penetrated, aa you are, with a mission superior 
to the passions and resentments of vulgar politics. 

I said that I should come to beg their pardon of you, or 
the commutatiou of their sentence. They at first refused the 
offer; but when they saw how strong was my conviction, 
they acquiesced. They authorised me to take advantage of 
your generous offer, which I should have been so grieved to 
be obliged to decline. 

You would not esteem those two men were I to tell you 
that they will retract their principles and abandon their 
sentiments. They have always been, they wilt always be 
foreign to conspiracies, to secret societies, and the absolute 
form of your government cannot induce you to dread the 
public expression of doctrines which yoo would not tolerate. 

I take upon myself the debt of gratitude. 

Ton know that, for my part, it will be deep and sincere. 
Do not disdain a sentiment so rare in this world, and with 
which you will perhaps meet to a larger extent among the 
vanqaiahed than among those who profit by the victoi7. 
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Prince, I recollect baring written to you, while you were 
at Ham, that yoa would be Emperor some day, and that 
on that day yoa would not hear any more of me. Yoa are 
now eight million times ahove an Emperor of Qermany or 
Bnsaia, and yet I am imploring you. So act, that I may be 
prond of haviog perjured myself. 

It may be against your present intentions to let it be 
known that it 13 to me, a Socialist writer, that you are 
granting the commutation of the sentences of two Socialists. 
If BO^ trust to my honour and my silence. I have not 
acquainted anybody with the object of this letter, and, 
satisfied with being secretly prond of yoar beneficence, I 
shall, if such be your will, never disclose the happy roBolt of 
this letter. 

Gborox Sajid. 

If yon do not reject my prayer, condescend to let me 
know at what moment you will deign to receive me, that 
I may name to yoa the two persons whose fate Interests 



To THE Same. 

Pamb, 12ifc Te5n<ary, 1852. 
Fedici, 

Permit me to bring under your notice a painful sup- 
plication, that of four soldiers sentenced to death, who, in 
their profound ignorance of political matters, have selected 
as their intercessor with yoo one who is proscribed. The 
wife of the proscribed neither asks nor hopes for any- 
thing aa regards her own misfortuncj and is no more 
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acquainted with the aignatories of the petition than I am my- 
self, bat forwards with it a few beantifol lines, which will touch 
yoQ more, I feel certain, than wonld any pleading of mine. 
The poor distressed seamstress, reduced to poverty with 
her three children, ill herself, but mute and resigned, is 
far from suspecting that I shall make you read her ortho- 
graphical mistakes. As for me, I did not intend importuning 
yon any more; but when I saw that it related to a sentence of 
death, and not to the troubles of my vanquished party, I felt 
that a moment of hesitation would deprive me of the little 
sleep still left to me. 

I could not either refuse to present to you the supplication 
of the unfortunate Bmile R<^at, which was handed to me in 
the absence and on behalf of Prince J4rome Napoleon. That 
Prince it was who said to me, at the moment when I was, 
for the first time, about to approach you in trembling : " Oh ! 
as for being kind, he is kind. Trust in him I " That was an 
encouragement so well founded, that I owe him gratitude 
for it. As regards the triple pardon which you granted 
for me, I am anxious to tell you something which I am 
qutte sure will interest and satisfy you. I have several 
things to tell you, it is my duty to do so, and this time I 
shall not have to apologise for so doing. 

When you have a moment to spare, as they say in society, 
grant it to me; you will always find me ready to take 
advantage of it with the liveliest gratitude. 

Geubqe Su(d. 
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To M. Jules Hetzel, Paris. 

PiMs, Wh February, 1852. 
Mt Fbiend, 

I TTOald as readily know yon yonder as here, despite 
the embarrass ments, so injnrions to my brain and health, 
in which yonr absence may leave me. Here no reliance 
can be placed upon anything. The pardons or jnstice which 
are promised remain, in most cases, bat dead letters, thanks 
to the resistance of a reaction stronger than the President, 
and also thanks to tv confusion which we cannot quickly get 
rid of, if ever we get rid of them at all. One half of France 
has tamed informer against the other half. The blind hatred 
and atrocions zeal of a fnrioaa police hare been satiated. 
The silence enforced npon the press, the hearsay, gloomier 
and mors injurioos to absolate govemments thaa the liberty 
to contradict, have so confused public opinion that it believes 
and disbelieves all ramoars with as mnch reason for doing 
the one as the other. In fact, Paris is a chaos, and the 
provinces a tomb. When in the provinces and witnessing 
the annihilation of minds there, one is obliged to reflect that 
all energy was before concentrated in a few men who to-day 
are either prisoners, dead, or banished. In most cbbob, those 
meo made a bad nse of their inflaence, since the material 
hopes they gave, being once annihilated with their defeat, 
□either faith, nor courage, nor righteousness, remained in the 
souls of the partisans they had secored. 

Whoever lives in the provinces believes, therefore, and 
must believe, that the G-overnment, is strong and founded 
upon a conviction, a general will, since there ia uot one 
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in a thoasand who offers resistance, and vlien enoli resistance 
does occur it'is timid and overnhelmad by the weight of its 
own moral powerlessness. Oa arriving here, my impreBsion 
was that we must temporarily Babmifc oarselrea, witli the 
greatest calm and possible faith ia Froridence, to a dictator- 
ship imposed upon as by oar very thoughts. 

I hoped that, since there existed an al1>powerfol man, he 
conld be approached and besonght respecting the life and 
liberty of several thousands of victims (most of them in his 
eyes iuaocent even). That man proved himself accessible and 
humane while listening to me. He offered to grant me alt 
the pardons I might ask for, promising shortly to proclaim a 
general amnesty. I refosed individual pardons. I retired, 
hoping for an amnesty for alL The man was quite in earnest, 
quite sincere, and it seems that it was his own interest to bo 
80. I called upon him again about a fortnight ago for the 
secxmi and laat time, in order to save a personal friend from 
deportation and despair (for he was in despair). I said in 
anmistakeable terms (and I had written in uumistakeable 
terms too, when I requested an audience) that that friend 
would not repent his past, and would not bind himself in any- 
wise for the future ; that I myself remained in France, a sort of 
scapegoat that might be struck whenever the authorities felt 
so disposed. In order to obtain the commutation of sentence 
which I begged for, in order to obtain it without compromising 
or lowering the person to whom it applied, I dared to rely 
upon a generous impulse on the part of the President, to 
whom I represented that person to be his incorrigible personal 
enemy. Upon this the Prince there and then offered to granb 
him a full pardon. I was obliged to refuse in the name of the 
person to whom that pardon would have applied, and to thank 
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the Prince in my ovm name. I thanked him with the great- 
est sincerity, and, from that day, I regarded myself as in 
dnfy honnd not to complacently allow people in my presence 
to calumniate the trait in the Prince'a character which dic- 
tated BDch action. Having been made acquainted with his 
manners by people who have long been in close contact with 
him and do not lore him, I know that he is neither debaached, 
nor a thief, nor bloodthirsty. He spoke with me for some 
time, and with sofficient abandonment to enable me to notice 
in him certain good iostincts and tendencies towards an aim 
which should also be onra. 

I said to him : " May you succeed I but I do not believe 
that you have gone the right way to do so. Tou are of 
opinion that the end justifies the means; I believe in and 
profess the contrary doctrine. I would not accept the dic- 
tatorship even of my own party. I am obliged to submit to 
yours, since I have come disarmed to request a pardon 
from yon ; bnt my conscieuce cannot change. I am, I remain 
what yon know me to be ; if that is a crime, do with me as 
yon please." 

Since that day, the 6th of February, I have not seen him ; 
I wrote to him twice, in order to ask him to pardon fomr 
soldiers sentenced to death, and to recall a dying convict 
{deporte). I was Bucceesful. My applications related to 
Greppo and Luc Dosages, Leronz's son-in-law, as also to Marc 
Hufraisse. Everything was granted. Greppo and his wife 
were set at Uberty the next day. Luc Desages was not 
released. That, I believe, is owing to an error of designation 
which I made when famishing the President with the name 
and the place of his trial. In my letter I rectified my mistake, 
and whilst doing so pleaded, for the third time, the cause 
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o£ the priBOnera o£ the ladre. I aay fUaded, because, the 
Freeident asd his Mioister aubeequently having nnheaitatingly 
relied to me that they did not mean to prosecute for opimons 
or preanmed intentions, people incarcerated as suspected 
persons were entitled to liberty and were about to obtain it. 
Twice they drew np the list, twice they gave orders under 
my eyes, and ten times, during the oonTersatioD, the President 
and the Minister told me, each in turn, that the authorities 
had gone too far, that they had used the President's name to 
cover private revenge, that all such action was he!DOUH> 
and a stop would be put to that atrocious and deplorable 
fuiy. 

Such were my complete relatione with the Government, con- 
sisting of a few solicitations, letters, and conversations. I 
hare since done nothing but rush from Corlier to Pi6tri, 
and from the secretary of the Minister of the Interior to 
M. Baragaay, in order to ensure the ezeontion of what had 
been granted or promised me for the Berry people : Deeagea, 
Fulbert Martin, still detained here though acquitted ; Madame 
BoUsad, arrested and imprisoned; and, in fact, several others 
with whom I am acquainted, and to whom I did not think 
myself justified in refusing my time and trouble (that is to say, 
in the state I then was in), my health and life. 

To reward me, they say and write to me from all parts : 
"Ton compromise yourself, ruin yourself, dishonour yourself; 
you are a Bonapartist. Solicit and obtain favours for us, but 
hate the man who grants them ; and, if you do not eay that 
he devours children alive, we shall put you under the ban." 

That does not at all frighten me ; I so fally expected it I 
But it inspires me with profound contempt for party spirit; 
and I heartily send in my "political resignation (as says that 
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poor Habert), not to the President, who did not &slc for it^ 
bat to God Himself, whom I know better than most people. 
Z have the right to give it, since it is not for me a qaestion of 
life or death. 

I know that the President spoke of me with mnoh regard, 
and that that incensed many of bis retinae. I know people 
foDnd &Dlt with his granting my requests ; for that reason I 
know my neck will be wrang if hia should be so, which is 
quite probable. I know they also spread ereiywhere the 
rumour of my always calling at the ^lys^e ; and the Sedtf 
welcome the idea of my bumbliug myself with a complacency 
of which they alone are capable ; in fact, I know that they 
will mnrder me at the next orieis. That, I assure yon, does 
not alarm me, bo disgusted am I with eveiybody and every- 
thing in this world. 

Such are the real facts which will help yon to pnt right 
any errors, if they should be sincerely made. If they should 
not be sincere, I do not wish yon to take any notice of them. 
The following is my present opinion regarding the future. 
That opinion is baaed npon what I see in Paris : 

The Prince President is no longer master, if even he ever 
were for twenty-four hours. The first time I saw him he 
appeared to me as the envoy of fatality. In our second inter- 
view, though outstepped, he stilt seemed able to struggle. 
Now I do not see him, but I hear public opinion, and, from 
time to time, frequent the Prince's ^dowrage. Either I make 
a great mistake, or the man, not the system, is lost, and to 
him will succeed a power of reaction all the more fnrioas 
that the meekness of temperament of the sacrificed man will 
no longer oppose. But do the people and the bourgeoisie, who 
compete in mormnrs and menaces, agree as regards once 
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more secoriDg the direction of the Bepnblic T Are tLeir aims 
identical f Are the people bent upon again Beisung nniversal 
an&age \ Is the iour^eowid willing to grant it to the people f 
Who Trill side with or against the army, if it should again 
murder psBsers-by in the streets f 

Let those who believe in elements of resistance against the 
existing order of things hope and desire the fall of Kapol6on t 
As for me, I mnst either be blind, or I rightly perceive that 
France is the only one gnilty in all this, and that, as a chas- 
tisement for her vices and crimes, she is doomed to struggle, 
withont resnltj daring a few years, in the midst of dreadfnl 
catastrophes. 

My opinion is, and always will be, that the President is » 
lacbleea individual, the victim of error and of the ^overA^nfy 
cf ihb aim. Circnmstances, that is, party ambitions, carried 
him into the turmoil. He Mattered himself that he conld 
control it ; hot he is already half submerged beneath it, aad I 
doubt whether he is now fully conscions of his actions. 

Farewell, friend ; that is all for to-day. Do not speak any 
more of what they say or write against me. Conceal it from 
me ; I am disgnsted enough aa it is, and do not want* to stir 
np all that mire. This letter conveys to yon sufiScient infor- 
mation to enable yon, if need be, to defend me withont con- 
sulting me. But do those who attack me deserve that I 
should d^end myself f If my friends suspect me, it is that 
they never were worthy of being such} that they do not 
know me. In such case I desire to fo^et them quickly. 

As for yon, dear old fellow, stay where you are until the 
situation brightens; or, if you should intend to come for some 
little time, let me know, Ban^uay d'Hilliers, or some other 
persoQ, can I believe ask for a safe conduct, in order that you 
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may oome to peraonally saperintend yonr affairs. But do not 
let QB try anything definitive before the danger of a new 
nplieaTal is removed from the minds of the people. 

Gkobob Sunt. 



To M. EsNBST P&RiGoiS, BHson of Ch&teaurtmx. 

Paku, 2UK February, 1852. 
Thanks, my dear friend, for yonr kind letter. It has 
canaed me great pleaenre. It is therefore obrions that neither 
yon nor yonr companions saspect me. So mnch the better ; I 
am thaakfnl to you for it, and that justice of my countrymen 
will impart fresh courage to me. The feelings towards me here 
are difEerent. There are people who cannot believe in moral 
courage and disi uteres tedneaa of character; and I am being 
spoken of in disparaging terms in foreign newspaper corre* 
Bpondence. It matters little, does it not T 

Were I to see yon, I would furnish you with details 
respecting my personal impreBslouB and the steps I took, and 
they, no doubt, wonid be of interest to yon ; but I can sum 
them up in a few lines, which will enable you to form an 
estimate of the true state of affairs. 

The name to which resort was had in order to perform 
that awful reactionary slaaghter, is but a symbol, a flag 
that will be pnt into the pocket or trampled upon as soon 
as an opportunity arises. The instrument is not destined 
to eternal docility. Human and just by nature, but imbued 
with the false and baneful idea that the end justifies the meant, 
be aUowed himself to be persoaded that we can tolerate 
much harm in order to secure ultimate good, and personify 
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miglit in a man in order to make that man tbe Providence of 
a nation. 

YoQ Bee wliat -will happen, what haa already happened 
vith that man. The reality of the monatroaa deeds which 
are performed in his name is concealed from him, and he 
ia doomed to misunderstand it, not having nnderstood 
the trath in the idea. In short, he drinks from the chalice of 
error presented to his lips after having dmnk that presented 
to his mind, and, with the personal will of the good he has 
dreamed of, he is doomed to be the instrument, the accom- 
plice, the pretext for all the harm accomplished by all the 
Absolutist parties. He is doomed to be their dope and their 
victim. Shortly, it is jo^ deep and tragical presentiment, 
he will fall in order to make room for peofde who will certainly 
not be as good as he, bat who, nndw hypooritioal formnlee 
of admiration, take care to deaonnce him as an implacable 
despot, in order to charge his memory with the responsibihl^ 
of all the crimes committed by them, unknown to him. 

He appears to me to be now trying a temporary dictator- 
ship, the Btemaess of which he hopes some day to be able to 
relax. But when he attempts to do bo he will be lost, and 
yet, if he does not soon do bo, the nation will aroose against 
him an insurmoontable resistance. The future looks very 
dark to me, for the idea of fraternity is stifled for a long time 
to come by the system of infamy, denunciation, and base 
vengeance now prevailing. Tbe thought of revenge neoessa- 
rily enters deeply into the heart; what, alas I becomes of tbe 
Christian sentiment, the only one that can cause a Bepublio to 
endure f 

Z do not know what will be decided with regard to ns 
poor persecuted ones of Beny. I pleaded our oaase from 
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the point of view of liberty of conscience, and I conld do bo 
td'^A a clear conadenee, seeing that we hare not plotted against 
the person of the President since the events of December. 
The reply to me was that thonghts, intentions, opinions are 
not prosecuted, and ;et in fact the; are, and I still do not 
see the realisation of the promiseB that were made to me. 
Elsewhere I am told that such promises were Jesuitry and 
falsity, 

I feel certain that snoh is not the case. It ia perhaps 
something worse for ns— powerlessneBS. A hecatomb was 
given to the reaction ; it can no longer be snatched therefrom. 
Yet, I still hope for ourselves from my pleading, and a speedy 
amnesty for all from necessity. It is openly promised. 
Any pardon can be easily obtained by favour; but as 
nobody in oar part of the country expects such favours, I 
only have to play the part of sincere advocate, and, as much as 
possible, to deny the calnmoies o£ our adversaries, 

' Farewell, dear friend ; bum my letter, I would read it 
to the President, bnt a prefect would not do so, and would 
find in it a pretext for new persecutions, I do not exhort yon 
to conrage and patience ; I know you are not deficient in 
either. My family nnites with me in kissing yon heartily. 
Let ns hope to see each other soon. 

Q. 

To M. Calamatta, Brussels. 

Pabu, 24<& Fehrwxry, 1852. 

What yon told me he said to you is correct, at least 
in the terms which yon mention ; but we must not congratu- 
late onrselvM. As for me, I hare no right to suspect the 
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sincerity of the intentions of the indivOual. Metliinka it 
wonid be highly disloyal to invoke sach sentiments in him and 
denonace them aa perfidioas, when I am indebted to them 
for the eafety of sereral people. 

Bat, patting aside all that can be said or tfaoaght for of 
against that indiridoal, it seems to me beyond doabt that he 
is or will soon be reduced to impotence, for having given 
way to perfidious ooonsels, and having believed that good (in 
the aim) coald resnlt from evil [in the means). 

Bis cause, like oar own, is lost ; what will be the ootcome 
of all this T Misfortune for all ! Were there a master in France, 
we might hope for something ; that master might have been 
nniversal suffrage, however distorted and divergent from its 
principle; however blind and anxious the people might have 
been to secore their material hsppbess, we might have said : 
" Here is a man who embodies and representa the popular 
resistance to the idea of liberty; a man who symbolises the 
need of temporary authority which the people seem to ex- 
perience; should those two wills agree they will constitute 
the dictatorship of the people, a dictatorship devoid of ideal 
though not of future, since by acquiring the well-being of 
which they ore deprived, the people will of necessity acquire 
instruction and reflection." 

It seemed to me, it still seems to me, although I hare not 
again seen the ind/ividual since the 5th of February, that the 
electors and the elected are pretty closely agreed as to the 
foundation of things ; bat the former, as the latter, are unac- 
quainted with the means, and fancy that the end justifies all. 
They fail to see that fatality, as well as the play of the instru- 
ments they use, herein show themselves more just and logical 
than might have been expected. Instruments betray, para- 
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lyae, corropt, conspire, and sell. That ia what I beliere, and 
I expect anything bat the early triumph oE the fraternal 
and Christian idea, without which we shall have no durable 
Bepablio. We ahall have to submit to other dictatorships ; 
God knows what they may be. When the people have 
acqoired paiafnl experience, they will perceive that they 
cannot personify themselvea in a man, and that God ia averse 
to blessing an error which is no longer in keeping with the 
age. 

Meanwhile it ia we, the Republicans, who will still be 
victims of snch storms. We should probably be wise were 
we to wait (before recalling the people to their true duties), 
until they have understood their errors, and repented having 
considered us as a handful of criminals who must be 
abandoned, given np, and denounced to the fury oE the 
reaction. 

Good night, friend; I kiss yon and regret that you should 
be yonder when I am here. My health is still impaired; I 
fatigued myself much, and have only obtained up to the 
present a great de^ less than had been promised to me. I 
attribute it to the frightful disorder which reigns in that 
sinister branch of the administration, as also to the anxiety 
which the elections are causing the anthorities. I believe 
that the amnesty will come as soon as the former are over. 
If not, I will renew my efforts, in order to snatch as many 
victims as I can from suffering and agony; calamnies are 
my reward, that is quite natural, and I do not wish to 
heed them. 

Next week a new piece of mine will be played, a (7 ay and 
grotesque piece,* which I wrote whilst anguish was devouring 

* Lta Vaeancei de Pandolphe. 
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my soul, theatrical directors ref oaing my pieces under tlie 
pretext that they make people feel sad. Poor epectatots I 
their hearts are bo senaitire, their feelings are so delicate^ 
those kind hourgeoCa. We most take oare not to make 
them ill. 

Grood night again, dear friend ; I send this letter throngh 
a safe channel. Kiaa jonr dear Peppina for me. Manrioe 
feels proad of your compliment. 

Geobob, 



To PsiNCB Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the 
Republic. 

Pa&is, Uwteh, 18S2. 
FlOKCI, 

Those nnfortanate deportee* from Gh&teaaronx, fet- 
tered like ooQTicta, started for the fort of Bicdtre f amidst 
the tears of a population which loves you, and which people 
depict to yon as dangerous and ferooious. Nobody under- 
stands sach rigorona treatment. Ton are told by some that 
it produces a good effect. You are misled, deceived, and 
betrayed ! 

Why are yon thus treated I Everybody but yourself feels 
and conceires why. Ah I i£ Henry V. sends you into exile or 
into prison, yon will remember some one who still loves you, 
although yonr reigu rent his hearty and who, instead of 
wishing, as the interests c£ his party perhaps require, that 



* The political offendera who, after the eov^ Setai, were eentenoed 
to transportation. 

t A fort near Faria, where the priBoaerii of the coup cSitat were 
d«ttuned previoiu to being truuported. 
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70a should be rendered odioas by saob meaanres, is indignaat 
ab seeing the fake p&rt Trhioh some seek to make yoa play in 
histor/, 70Q whose heart and destiny are equally great. 

Who feels any satisfaction in these acts of fnty, this 
forgstfnlness of human dignity, this political hatred which 
destroys all notions of what is just and tme, this inangnration 
of the reign of terror in the proTincee, the proconsulate of 
prefects who, in striking as, dear the way for others than 
yourself f Are not we yonr natural friends, whom you have 
confounded when chastising the riotousness of a fow f And 
are not those who do ill in your name yoor natural enemies % 
Beport says that this system of political barbarity pleases the 
howrgooit^ That is not so. The iour^onns is not composed 
of a few big-wigs in each cA«/-Zieu,* who have their partionlar 
grudges to gratify, their fature plots to serve. It is composed 
of obsoare persons who dare not Bay anything, because they 
are oppressed by the most prominent; but who have feelings, 
and who oast down their eyes with shame and grief at the 
sight of those men whom the authorities convert into martyrs, 
and who, fettered like convicts under the eyes of the prefects, 
proudly accept their chmos. 

The anb-prefect of lia Ch&tre has been dismissed, I know 
not why ; bat Uie people say and believe that it is because 
he ordered the prisoners' chains to be removed, and con- 
T^aucea provided for them. 

The astonished peasants came to town to take a good 
look at the victims. The commissary of police shouted to 
the people : " Behold those who violated and disembowelled 
women ! " 

* The chief town of a Department, 
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The soldiers mattered : " Don't believe it I Kot & siogle 
woman was ever violated or disembowelled. These are honest 
bat nnfortnnate peopt& They are Socialists ; we are not ; 
bnt we pity and respect them." At Chftteaarooz, the victims 
were compelled to resume their fetters. The gendwrmat who 
received the prisoners at Paris were astonished at their 
treatment. 

General Canrobert did not see anybody. He was said to 
have been sent by yon to consider the sentence prenonnced 
by the wrath of the prefects and the terror of the commiBnona 
tMxtea,* to converse with the victims, and to place no reliance 
upon the statements suggested by local vengeanoe. Three of 
your Ministers had said so to me. Happy to justify yon, I 
repeated to everybody what they told me. How did those misti 
dominid, with the exception of one of them, fulfil their missions ? 
Tbey saw only the jadgea, they only consulted the passions, 
and, whilst a commission of appeal for pardon (commimon 
de recours en grace) was beuig institated and received appeals 
and claims, year envoys of peace, your ministera of clemency 
and justice aggravated or continued the sentences which that 
commission might perhaps have nulUGed. 

Think of what I tell yon. Prince ; it is the truth. Think of 
it but for five minutes 1 A testimony of truth, a cry from 
oonsoience which is, at the same time, that of a grateful and 
friendly heart, well deserves to enlist the attention of the 
head of the State for five minutes. 

I ask yon to pardon all the deportee of the Department of 
the Indre; on my knees I beseech you to grant me that 



* Special tribonals dealing); with those coaoerned in the outbreaks 
foUoiring the coup dlilal. 
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faroar; xaj kneeling does not hnmble me. God entrnsted 
yoa with absolnte power; it is He, therefore, whom I entreat, 
as well as the friend of the past. I know all those conriots : 
there is not one among them that is not honest, incapable of a 
bad deed, iDoapable of plotting against the man who, in spite 
of the fury and hatred of his party, will in each case have 
done them justice aa a citizen and pardoned them as a victor. 

Now, Prince, are not the pardon of a few obscore men, who 
have become harmless; the discontent of a twenty-two year 
old prefect, who displays a novice's aeal, and of sir big-wiga — 
at most, poor, wicked, misled and stnpid folk, who pretend to 
represent the popnlatioa, bat which the population does not 
even know — great sacrifices to make when the question at 
issne is a deed of kindness, justice, and might t 

Prince, Prince, listen to the grey-headed woman who 
entreats yon on her knees; the woman a btudred times 
calnnmiated, who always emerges blameless, before God and 
the witnesses of her conduct, from all the trials of her life ; 
the woman who abjures none of her beliefs, and does not 
think she perjures herself in believing in you. Her opinion 
will perhaps leave a trace in the future. 

Yon too will be calumniated t and, whether I ontlive yon 
or not,' there will be a voice, one single voice perhaps, in the 
Socialist party which will leave the testament of its last 
thought respecting you. Enable me, therefore, to justify 
myself with my own people, for having placed my trust and 
confidence in your souL Give me some individual pardons 
until you deem fit to grant those striking proofs which yoo 
caused me to foresee in the future, and which my heart, just 
and sincere as it is, did not reject as mere guile, as a word of 
trifling commiseration for its tears. 
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To THE Same. 

Fabis, Marvk, 1652. 
PsracK, 

I thank yon from the bottom of my heart for the 
pardons which yon hare detfpied to grant to my Teqneet. 

Qrant to me, grant to yourself, to your own heart, the 
pardon of the thirteen deportes of the Indre, sentenced by 
the Commission miate of Gh&teanroox. They, in vain, ap- 
pealed to the Gommitnon of Pardona. They write to me 
that General Canrobert — who, contrary to what had been 
announced to me respecting his mission by three of yoor 
Ministers, declined to see anybody bat the anthorities at 
Ch&teanronx — is said to be on the point of seeing them at the 
fort of Bicdtre, to which they have been transferred. 

Is it a moment to appeal to sabmission, when those nn- 
fortnnate people have jnst been fettered like convicts under 
the eyes of the prefect, and men of honour, incapable of even 
the thought of a bad deed, have thus been taken through 
France F Do yon not wish that dreadful system (which 
confounds the presumption of a political opinion with the most 
abject crimes) to cease, as also to dispel the belief that you 
authorised it, that you knew of it ? 

Show, Prince, that yon possess the delicate sense of French 
honour. Do not require that yonr enemies — if, however, 
those vanquished be auch — should become anworthy of 
having been fonght by you. Retom them to their families 
without requiring that they should repent; what for? for 
having been Bepublicana f That is all their crime. Act so 
that they may esteem and love yon. Their love would 
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be a safer gaarantee for 70Q than oaths obtained throagh 
fear. 

Trost to the only Soci&liBt mind which remains personally 
attadied to 70a, in spite of all those blows dealt against its 
Church. It is I, the only one whom they have not thought 
of frightemog, and who, having only met la yoa meekness 
and sensibility, feels no repngnance to beg of yon on my 
knees the pardon of my friends. 



To M. Alpnonsb Fleury, La Ch&tre. 

N(muii,6t^4pr>;t8S2. 
Fbiend, 

May yonr will be done I I will not insist, and do not 
feel offended with yon, since yon obey a conviction. Bat I 
deplore it in a sense, and I will tell yon what, in order that 
henceforth we may understand each other. 

The culminating point of yonr alimentation is the 
following : Qreat expiations and great chastisements are 
necessary. The true notion of right can only revive through 
terrible deeds of justice. 

In other words, what you believe legitimate and possible 
in onr hands is a dictatorship, it is severity, chastisement, and 
vengeance. 

I wish to tell yon, I mnst, that I entirely differ from that 
opinion, which I believe is only made to justify what is to- 
day going on in France. The Government of all has always 
been and will always be the ideal and aim of my conscience. 
In order that all men should be instructed in their own 
rights and interests, time is necessary, a hundred times more 
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of it than was foreseea by ds when we proclaimed the sore- 
reign principle of nniversal saffrage. The latter did not work 
satisfaotorilj, bo mnch the worse for itself and for ns. If, 
to-morrow, we provoke its free manifestation, it will once 
more tnm against ns, that is evident and certain. From that 
joa will conclade, I suppose, that it mnst be restrained or 
momentarily destroyed in order to save France. I deny it ; I 
refuse to admit it. I have nnder my eyes the spectacle of a 
dictatorship. I have seen that of M. Cavaignac, which, I 
quite recollect, did not shock yon as much as the present one, 
and which indeed was no better. I have bad enongh of 
dictatorships i I do not want any more of them. Any coming 
revolution, whatsoever it may be, will only impose itself by 
those means, which have become the fashion and tend to enter 
into our political customs. 

Those means kill the parties which resort to them. They 
are condemned by Heaven which permits them, as by the 
masses which are subjected to them. If the Republic again 
mounts that hobby-horse, she will become a party affair, which 
will have its own day like others, but leave behind only chaos, 
hazard, and foreign invasion Therefore, you who are irritated 
carry in your bosoms the death of France. May yon long 
wait for the day of remnneration, which yon believe will bo 
triumphant, whereas I think it will be fatal I Until then, I 
hope, the masses will become enlightened, in spite of all, and 
understand that their sufferings are the result of their faults, 
of their ignorance and corruption; and that, when able to 
govern themselves, they will disown leaders who come to them 
bringing terror in their rear. 

Until then we shall suffer; well I we shall be victims, but 
not executioners. It is time to settle the old question which 
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Mazzini has agaia broDght to life, wbetber we slioald be 
politicians or Socialists. Be is of opiaion that we most 
henceforth be purely •poUiv^avx. I declare in my goal that, 
for tbo present, we mnst be t\.oi\,-fo\iii^al Socialiste, and the 
experience of the years which have jast elapsed briags me 
back to my former opinions. We cannot be politicians to-day 
withoat trampling hnmaa rights, the rights of all, Dnder oar 
feet. That notion of trae right cannot become part and 
parcel of the consciences of men, who can only enforce it by 
beginning to Tiolate it. However honest and sincere they 
may be, they cease to be so as soon as they take part in con- 
temporaneons action. They can no longer be so, nnder penalty 
oE displaying anew the impotence of the provisional Govern- 
ment. The logic of facts compels them to admit the principle 
of the Jesuits of the Inqaisition of '93, of the I8th frumatre, 
and of the 2nd December. Bis wis^s the means wAo loisAcs 
G\i6 end. That principle is tme in fact, bat morally false, 
and a party that quarrels with morality will never endare 
in France, despite the apparent immorality of that disturbed 
and exhausted nation. 

Dictatorship is, therefore, illegitimate before God and 
before men; it is as illegitimate in the hands of a king as in 
those of a revolutionary party. In the past it possessed a 
&tal legitimacy, which no longer belongs to it. It lost it the 
day when France proclaimed universal snffraga Wbyf 
Because any truth, however short-lived, secures its place and 
its right in history. It must remain therein, in spite of all the 
gropings, of all the errors with which its first application may 
have been marred and inevitably impeded ; but woe to him 
who suppresses it, were it even for a single day ! Therein is 
made obvioas the great sense of the masses, for they abandon 
VOL. iL ir 
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.the man who oommitB that profanatioa; therein lies the aecret 
of the iodiffereace with which the people regarded the 
Tiolatioii of their representation od the 2Dd of December. 
Yet, that representation was not the resnlt of limited enSmge ; 
bat it had decreed the death of universal snfErege, and the 
people allowed themaelves to be more easily caaght by the 
bait of a Bpnrions universal suffrage, which at least bad 
preserved its original name, and whose mental restrictions 
th^ have not nnderstood. 

" But," yon will perhaps reply, " I am not one of those 
who wonld wish to come back with a dictatorship and the 
BDppreesion or restriction of universal soffrage." As far as 
yon are personally concerned, I am convinced of it ; bnt then 
I declare to yon that yon are impotent because illogical. Oar 
nation is not Bepablioan, and, in order that it should become 
BO, we mnst have freedom oE propaganda; even more than 
that, for the nation is illiterate and does not like to listen. We 
mnst have an official encouragement of propaganda ; the 
latter shonld, perhaps, be imposed by the State. Wellt 
what Qovemment will be strong enough to act thusF A 
revolutionary dictatorship ; I can imagine no other. What 
will bring it about? A revolution? Quite so. Who will 
make the revolution F We, whom the majority of votes 
rejects and sacrifices ? It will therefore only take place by 
means of a conspiracy, a bold stroke, a happy chance, a 
surprise, by means of an armed outbreak. How long shall we 
last ? A few months, perhaps, during which, in order to 
secure the favourable result of the suffrage, we shall strike 
terror into the rich, and consequently inflict misery upon the 
po(»^. And the latter benighted lot will have us ? Konsense I 
A workman said a good thing when be spoke of placing 
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three months of misery at tbe service of the idea; but has 
that word been echoed in France 7 Will not the poor van 
always be anxiona to rid himself, by a vote, of a power which 
frightens him and cannot give him immediate Batiefaction, 
whatever it may dare and do ? No, a hnndred times no ; we 
cannot perform a social revolntion with the means of actual 
politics ; what was trne up to the present has become false, 
because the aim of that revolntion is a trnth, the experiment 
of which has not yet been tried npon the earth, and becanse 
it is too pure and grand to be carried oat with the means of 
the past, and by ns who are still, la too many respects, the 
men of the past. We have the proof of this nnder onr 
eyes. Here is a system which carries in itself a principle 
of materialistic Socialism which it does not confess, bat 
which is its own destiny, its faiuUcal innateness, its nniqaa 
means of being, whatever it may do to rid itself thereof, and 
to caress the aristocratic requirements with which it is eaten 
np. That system will be lost the day when it allows the 
scale to be tamed by its aristocratic instinct. It mnst flatter 
the people or perish. It is quite aware of that, and trembles 
npoD its base which has scarcely a footing in tbe ground. 
Why is it impossible to consolidate that power without 
violence and withont weakness F For it displays the spectacle 
€i those two extremes which always and everywhere meeb. 
It is becanse it is the result of the recollections of the past, 
powerless to impede or to found the future, and to secure any 
other result but moral disorder and intellectual chaos. If 
material order should succeed in prevailing (of which I doubt), 
what true progress will there be T None, in my estimation, 
for which the future will be indebted to it. Now that X 
examine and judge it calmly, I perceive its work and the 
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part it has to play in hiatory. It is a material necessity of 
the times which produced it. It is, in a providential aease, 
a complete gap in haman events. 

There are days, months, years in the lives of nationa as in 
those of individuals, when fate seems asleep and Providence 
ioaensihle to onr tronbles and errors. God seems to abstain 
from interference, and, thoagh from fatigue and the absence of 
oatward help, we are compelled to abstain from working for 
our deliverance ; under pain of hastening oar min and death, we 
are traversing one of those phases. Time becomes the only 
master, time which, after all, is bnt the inanperable action of 
that mysterious Providence hidden from onr eyes. I will 
give a more strikiug illustration, and compare the people, 
whom we have endeavoared to enlighten, to a child most 
difficult to deal with, quite ignorant, rather nngrateful, quite 
selfish, and, all things considered, innocent of its own faults, 
because its education has been too much delayed and its 
iastincts too seldom repressed ; in short, a regular child : 
children are all alike, more or less. When every means has 
been tried, in the narrow limit within which wise parents can 
struggle (gainst the corrupt society which disputes with and 
snatches from them the soul of their child, are there not days 
when we feel that we leave it to itself and expect its cure 
from its own experience T Is it not obvious that, on suoh 
days, onr exhortations irritate, fatigue, and keep the child 
from UB F Do you believe that a work of perseverance and 
persuasion like that of its conversion can be achieved by 
menace and violence F The child has given way to bad advice, 
to perfidious friends. Must we, in its presence, crush and 
annihilate those who misled it F Will that be the means of 
regaining its confidence 7 Very far from it I In that case 
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the ohild will pity them aa the victims of oar jealous fmyi 
and forgive them all the harm the; have done it, ont of the 
iodignatioa it will feel at what we inflict npon them. Is it 
not a safer and more simply logical means to let the misled 
ohild saffer from the treason of snoh people and enlighten 
itself as to their perfidy, when we feel onrselves entirely 
forestalled by them f 

Moral, brotherly, evangelical sentiments atone oaa save 
oar nation from decadence. We must not believe onrselves 
oa the eve of decadence ; we are in fall decadence, and those 
who doubt it are lahouriog under too great an illusiou ; bub 
mankind no longer reckons its reverses and its conquests by 
periods extending over centuries. It goes by steam nowadays, 
and a few years demoralise it, as a few years also impart fresh 
life to it. We are entering npon the Byzantine with full sails, 
hut with fall sails also we shall leave it. True ideas have, 
for the greater part, already found expression ; we must leave 
them the time to incarnate themselves ; they are as yet to be 
found but in books and programmes. They cannot perish ; 
they wwA Us, they in%uA live ; but let us bide our time, for 
if we ehonld stir in the fatal circumstances in which we find 
ourselves, and by oar own &Qlt, we should still more paralyse 
them, and put in their place material interests and violent pas- 
sions. Away with those words of hatred and vengeance, which 
assimilate us to our perseontors. Hatred and vengeance are 
never sanctified by right, they always conatitate a state of 
intoxication, the morbid exercise of brotal and incoherent 
faculties. They can only generate evil, disorder, blindness, 
crimes against humanity, and then lassitude, isolation, and 
impotence. 

Will the excesses of our first revolution indeed never open 
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onr eyes \ Did not passiotui play so violent a part therein 
aa to kill its idea, aad did not Robespierre, having begun 
by denoQnoing capital pnnifihment, come to regard it as a 
political necessity f He believed that he could annihilate the 
principle oE aristocracy by killing a whole ca«fe / A freah 
oute sprang up the next day, and to-day that aute it is which, 
having given way to that of the £«stouniJton, which Robes- 
pierre conld not prevent from procreating and surviving him, 
resnscitates the Empire 1 

'dS I tliat grand ondertaking which we are unfit to begin 
anew, was however thwarted, thanks to passions, and yon 
speak of preserving yours as a duty of conscience. That is 
insensate and culpable t Do yon believe that, on the morrow 
of the day when you have well avenged yourselves, the people 
will be better and less ignorant, and that you will be able to 
make them relish the delights of fraternity ? They will be a 
hundred times worse than to-day. Keep away, therefore, yon 
who can only place wrath at their disposal. 

It is better that they should reflect in slavery than act in 
delirium, since their slavery is voluntary, and since yon can 
only deliver them from it by taking them by the surpriee and 
violenoe of a cawp de main. It is better that pretenders should 
matoally devour one another than that prsatorian revolntions 
should break ont. The people are not disposed to meddle with 
the latter. They will pass over the people's heads and collapse 
on their own rains. Then the masses will wake np from their 
meditation, and, as they will constitute the only surviving 
power, the only one which cannot be destroyed when it has 
begun to breathe trnly, they will fell to the ground, without 
fury or vengeance, all those ephemeral phantoms no longer 
able to conspire against them. 
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But this does not meet the caloDlationa of the men of action 
of our time. They are unwilling to abstain, they decline to 
wait. They want to play a part and to make a noise. If 
they do not act, they believe France will be lost. Did not 
most of them fancy that they saved society daring the horrible 
days of June, when abandoning the populace to Af-n^an 
aahres ?* The populace has not f oi^tten it ; it now rejects all 
parties and abstains, that is its right. It is diffident, not 
without a cause. It no longer heeds politics, it submits to the 
first yoke that offers, and takes care not to be crushed in 
the struggle, since that seems to be its eternal fate. It is 
not so egotistical as people believe it to be; with its coarse 
and heavy common sense, it is shrewder than we in oar 
feverish agitations. It bides its time, and feels that the men 
of no party whatever are either willing or able to hasten it. 
It knows that it might have been food for powder in Decem- 
ber, to the advantage of Changaruier; th&t Cavaignac and 
Company would have joined a large number of tiio bourgeoisie. 
We were fast drifting towards that military and oligarchical 
power; I like the present one just aa well. I am as 
stupid and as wise as the people; I know how to wait. 

But let us go to the bottom of the human heart. Why 
do I know how to wait F Why does the majority of the 
French people know how to wait f Is my heart harder than 
that of anybody else? I do not believe so. Have I leas 
dignity than a party man F I hope not. Do the people snffer 
less than you ? I must doubt it. Do we lie npoa roses in 
this country F We scarcely perceive it. 



* Frenoh troops had been recalled from Africa to be emplojed in 
suppressing the rebellion following the coup d'etai. 
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Wh;, thcD, are you in a greater harry tbui we T It is that 
yoa are mostly ambitioas: eome among you covet lortnae, 
power^ and reputation ; others, like yourself, honour, activity, 
courage, and devotion; a noble ambition, doabtlesB, is the 
latter, but it nQvertheless proceeds from a personal desire tO' 
aot at any cost, uid to believe in oneself more than it is 
always wise and legitimate to do. Ton are full of pride, 
honest people that yon are I Yon are but poor Christians t 
You believe that nothing can take place without you, you 
fret when people forget yon, you get disheartened when 
misunderstood. The vanities which elbow you deceive, excite, 
and take advantage of yon. You led an easy life in that 
AxivttAXee Corufifuanfe which began with mnrdering Socialism 
without being aware of it, or rather somewhat wishing to do 
so, for in those days yon did not proclaim yourselves to be 
Socialists; you afterwards tempered yourselves in the pro- 
gramme of the " Moantain," which is yonr best deed, your 
only durable prodnotion ; bat it was too early or too late to 
produce immediate good ; yon had already, unawares, divorced 
yourselves from popular sentiment, which you were anxious to 
develop, and which was vanishing in mistmst, in order to 
drift into passion or to allow itself to fall into inertia. And 
yet yon did for the best, according to yonr strength and 
enlightenment ; but yoa were prompted by passions as well 
as by principles, and yon all committed more or less, in one 
sense or the other, inevitable faults : may yon be forgiven a 
thousand times for the latter I 

I am not of those who mutually murder one another in 
the arms of death. But I say that yon can no longer do 
anything with those passions. Your wisdom, and, therefore. 
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your streogth, ahoald consist in appeasing them Tritbin yonr- 
selres, in order to await the issue of the drams which is 
to-day taking place between the principle of personal 
aatliority and that of general liberty: that deserves to be 
meditated npon from a loftier point of view than one of 
iudignatioB against men. Men ! weak and blind instmments 
of the logic of cauaes I 

It would be well to understand and to ezaminej in order to 
become better and stronger; instead of that, yon wear your- 
selves out, yon weaken yourselves, for the sake of doing so, 
in ardent emotions and in dreams of chastisement, which 
I^vidence, more maternal and mightier than you, will never, I 
hope, place in your hands. 

Farewell, friend I after all the foregoing philosophy, which 
I wanted to som up to yourself and to myself, on resuming 
the repose of country life, yon will believe that I am quite 
satisfied with what is going on, and that I scarcely suffer for 
others. Alas 1 I am not satisfied with it, and I witnessed 
more tears, more despair, more misery, in my Uttle room in 
Paris, than it has been your lot to see in Belgiam. Yon 
there saw the men who leave us ; I saw the women— mothers, 
wives, danghters, or sistera — who are left behind. I am 
exhausted after so much sadness and fatigoe, a share iu which 
I was obliged to take, after the great perseverance and 
patience I had to display in order to secure such meagre 
alleviations. I did not believe myself capable of doing it; 
and I thought I should have died through it all. But duty 
brings its own reward. Calm has again taken place in my ' 
soul, and faith has retomed to me. I find myself once more 
1 oving the people and believing in their fntnre, as on the eve 
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of that election wbose resnlt miglit hare led to doubts about 
the people, and indaced so many wonnded hearts to coQtemD 
and carse them ! 

I kiBS and love yoa. 

To Joseph Mazzini, London. 

NosAUT, 23ri May, 1852. 
Dub Fbiimd, 

I wish I had all laj leiaare to write to jtya, bnt as it 
is I mnst either write ia haste or resign myaelf not to write 
at all; for time is always wanting to me, and I cannot meet 
with a single day when I am not hurried along, driven to my 
wits'-end by argent work, business to attend to, or some 
eerrioe to render. My health and life are giving way. Do 
not scold me into the bargain. 

People are wroog to express irritation in their letters 
against those they lore. It is obvioos for me that, in yonr 
last, you commit an enormous mistake regarding some reSec- 
tion of mine, of which I do not sufficiently reoolleot the tenor 
to explain yonr error. But that which you suppose me to 
have said I did not mean as you noderstand it, I am sure of 
it, or else yonr anger would be fully justified. Truly, dear 
friend, grief and suffering make you irritable and susceptible, 
even with hearts which most respect and love yoo. Who has 
said to you that to work for your fatherland is a vain glory, 
and that I accused you of craving after false glory f 

I thought I was dreaming when reading the interpretation 
of a sentence, where I must have said to you, where I believe 
I said to you, the questioa is no longer one of knowing to 
whom initiative is to belong ; that to-day there would be vain 
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glory in attribatiDg to oaeself, either as a Frenchmaii or as an 
Italian, superior aptitades for that initiatire, and that all 
reriral must he a oolleotive act of &ith. 

I do not know what I said; but hang me if I conld hare 
meant to say anything else^ and if there were in that a 
reproach, a doubt about yon. I do not understand why yon 
thus give way to temper with me, seeing that I bo rarely have 
the pleasure of being able to chat with yon ; that we are 
seldom lucky enough to communicate without onr letters being 
intercepted; that weeks and months must elapse without my 
having from yon any other keepsake bat a letter of reproaches, 
too vehement and in no wise deserved. I have not received 
the article you sent me. I believe I read it in its entirety in 
an extract from a journal sent to me from Belgium some time 
before while I was at Paris. I^am not aware whether the 
collective reply, about which you complaiuj has been sent to 
me. I did not receive anything; a letter written by Louis 
Blano, and to which he refers in a new letter free from sU 
political allusions, has apparently been seized by the police : it 
has not reached me. I looked for the above-mentioned reply, 
or an extract from it, in the papers which I can consult here. 
I did not fiod it. I, therefore, am unacquainted with its 
contents. You tell me, others tell me, that it is bad, super- 
latively bad. I need not disavow it to yon. It is signed, you 
say, by people whom I love, it is true, though more or less so; 
some very much, others not at all. Be it as it may, since it 
misinterprets, ontrages, and calumniates you, I condemn it, and 
regret to .have been unacquainted with it when writing to 
Loais Blanc and to yourself at the same time, tbrongh the 
intermediary of Michele. I would have told him frankly my 
sentiments in regard to it Bnt an opportanity will come. 
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For the present it is nob easy, since I cannot procare that 
wretched pablicatioD, and since, besides, correspondence is so 
unsafe. It is dreadful to think that we cannot wash our dirty 
linen in private, and that onr most intimate effusions may 
caase our most relentless pereecators to rejoice. Besides, ib 
is too late for me to step into this controversy ; I am sitoated 
too far from the facts, by my retreat, my isolation, and many 
more preoccnpations, less important no donbt, but so personally 
obligatory that I cannot shirk them. 

Besides, frieodsj would yoa listen to me if I came in time 
to hold back yonr irritated and scathing pens t Alas I no. 
"Sot ten years I hare been proclaiming in the wilderness that 
our dissensions will kill ns. Now they have killed os, and 
though bleeding and lying on the battle-field, people still pull 
one another in pieces ! What dreadful times \ What dreadful 
madness ! 

Be ftngry with me as much as you please, friend. For the 
first time I will rebuke yon. You did wrong to provoke the 
Grime committed against yon. You see, I speak the word ; it 
is a crime, if they really charge yoa with cowardice, treason, 
or even ambition. 

I feel convinced and certain that yoa do not know what 
personal ambition is, and that your seal is holy in its passions, 
and as mach so ia its instincts as in its principles. People 
cannot, unless they be mad, raise a doubb as to the purity of 
yonr character. But is it not a fault, a grave fault, to provoke 
a fib of madness in oar fellow-creatares, whatever they may 
bef Ought you not to have foreseen that reaction of 
wounded pride, of wounded patriotism, of a doctrine in- 
tolerant, it yon like, in men whom a fearful defeat, the being 
foTBoken by their country, has jost strock in that which con- 
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etitnted their whole being, their whole lifeT Was the 
moment opportune to pitilessly probe the wound And say to 
them : " Ton mined Prance ! " 

Yonr reproaches seem to 70a ao well foanded that yon 
regard it as a doty to have giren them expresHion, whereas it 
wonld have been noble of you not to break off violently, in 
the midst of a horrible disaster, the commnnity of ideaa and 
int«reBts that bonnd yon to my friends, to have heeded the 
Christian and brotherly sentiment which ought to dominate 
everything in the party of the fntnre, and in fine to have 
acted in accordance with the political proprieties which forbid 
as to disclose onr wonnds to the victor, eager to gaze npoQ 
and deride them I Well, yon are perhaps right in theory ; 
there are, perhaps, times and things which it is so necessary to 
seize, that there is a sort of fierce egotism in tbns treading 
over the wonnded and the dead in order to reach the aim. 
Bat, if those reproaches to which yon give ntterance were not 
jnst I if they should be prompted by ardent prejadices, snch 
as at times will enter the souls of saints! Saints may be 
saints, tbey never cease to be men, and they often display — we 
see it in every page of history— banefal violence, merciless 
intolerance in the zeal which devours them. I do not know 
which of them it was who called pride the holy diseaae, 
because it always affects especially powerful souls and 
superior minds. Ignoble people only have vanity ; noble 
people have pride, that is to say, blind confidence in their 
own faith. 

Well, then^ yon have been attacked by that holy disease; 
the day when you broke off openly with Socialism you were 
gnilty of the sin of pride. Yon did not study it sufiSciently 
in its diverse manifestations, it even seems as though you 
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never koew it. Yon jadgad it like a blind man, and, mistaking 
the faults and the failinga of certain men for the resalts of the 
doctrines, yoa took tbe latter, irhaterer they may hare been, 
to taak with the pride of s Pope who exclaims : " Ovi^^ of my 
Churchf no salvation ! " I had long since noticed the develop- 
ment of yonr tendency towards certain exolnsively practical 
ideas. I never bored yon with vain discussions respecting 
that. I was not acquainted with Italy. I am not jet sufficiently 
acquainted with her to dare to say that the scope of those 
ideas was disproportionate to her aspirations and require- 
ments ; looking upon you as being one of the three or four 
most advanced and mpst prominent men of that nation, I 
thonght it my duty to tell yon, when yoa were speaking to 
Italy : " Always say what you believe to be the truth." Yes, 
I had to speak thus to you, and should do so again were you 
once more to address Italy in the midst of the stmggle. 
When we are fighting, provided we fight with all our might, 
any ardent and sincere stimulus contribntes to the victory. 
But onght we not to become more attentive and sorupnlons in 
defeat F Remember that you now speak no longer to a nation, 
bat to a party vanquished in circumstances so different from 
those of Italy delivered into ihe hands of the foreigner, that 
what yon were justi&ed in uttering as Pope of Soman liberty 
is devoid of meaning when addressed to French ears, deafened 
and stunned by the booming of the guns of civil strife. 

Listen to me, friend ; what I am going to tell you is 
probably quite different from what my friends, in London or 
in Belgium, are probably telling yon. In point of fact, it 
indeed sums up these opinions of the majority o£ my political 
friends and acquaintances in France. 

We are vanquished in deed, bnt our idea is triumphant. 
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" France is in the gutter," yos say. That is possible. Bat 
she does not remain in the gutter, she Btraggles on and will 
extricate herseU from it. There are no roads free from mnd, 
aa there are none withoat rooks and preoipices. France has 
conqnered the sanction, the tnie, the only legitimate sanction, 
of all Powers— popular election, direct representation. "It 
is the infancy of liberty," people will say. That is tme. 
Electoral France progresses as in infancy, bnt she progresses ; 
no other nation has yet made such progress in that new path, 
popular election I France is probably on the point of voting 
in favoar of a life emperor, as she has jost voted in faroar of 
the dictatorship for tea years, and I ventnre to say she will 
be delighted to do so ; it is so sweet, so flattering for a wolf- 
ing man, for a tiller of the soil to say to himself, in hia igno- 
rance, in hia na'ivet^, in his stapidity, if yoa like to call it so : 
*' I, it is now, who make emperors I " 

Yon bare been told that the people voted ander the 
pressure of fear of calnmny. That is not true. Terror and 
calumny there were ia excess ; bat without them the people 
would hare voted just as they did. In 1852, that 1852 
dreamed of by Republicans as the aim of their wishes and the 
signal of a terrible revelation, the deception would have been 
far more dreadful than it is to-day. The people would 
. probably have resisted the law of limited soSrage, they 
would have voted in spite of all; but in favoar of 
whomf 

Of Napol^n, who had taken his precantions beforehand 
with nndeniable address, by requesting the withdrawal of 
that law for his own advantage, and who, certainly^ would 
not have done so, bod he not been sare of what he was 
about. 
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The people are igaorant, limited in knowledge, forssiglit, 
and political discernment. Thej are shrewd and obstinate 
as regards their acquired rights. They had chosen a Presi- 
dent hy a large majority. They were proud of their deed, 
.... they had tested their own strength. They wonld not 
have compromised it by wasting rotes upon other candidates. 
They had bat one aim, one wish throughout, to group them- 
selves in an immense faacet, to form an imposing majority in 
order to impose their will. A people does not rapidly forsake 
the object of its infatuation, it does not contradict itself. For 
the last three years the majority of the people o^ France 
has not budged. I do not speak of Paris, which comprises 
a nation different from the rest of the nation; I speak of 
five millions of Toioes at least, which were closriy united 
throughout the land, and quite ready to maintain the prin- 
ciple of delegation in favour of one man. That is the 
only enlightenment possessed by the masses, bat that 
belongs wholly and irrevocably to them. It is, politically 
speaking, their first tooth. It is but one tooth, bnt others 
will follow, and the people who are to-day learning how 
to make emperors will, in like manner, fatally learn how to 
un-make them. 

whfc/rjjg error of us Socialists and politicians, all of as withont 
u devoii-^ ii^ been in believing that we could, at the same 
and etnunedtg ^^j p^j jnto practice. We have all achieved 

Listen tjg^^ which must console us for everything; we 
probably qug people into that equality of rights by universal 
in Belgium,p[jatj ^^^^ t],g ^^^^ (,{ eighteen years of struggles 
indeed suins u^der the constitutional regime, was an idea 
friends and 'cussed during the first revolution, was ripe, so 

We are \f. people accepted it at once, and it embodied 
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itself with their flesh and blood in 1848. We conld not, we 
ought not to faftve hoped for more. 

Betweea the posaesaion of a right and the reasonable and 
nsef al exercise of that right, there is an abyss. We should 
have required tea years of anion, of virtne, coorage, and 
patience, in short, ten years of power and strength, ia order 
to fill in that abyss. We lacked the time, because we lacked 
nnioQ and virtue; but that is another question. 

Whatever may be the reason, for the last three years the 
people have done nothing but recede in the knowledge of the 
exercise of their rights ; bat then, at the same time they bare 
progressed in the conscioosness of the possession of their 
rights. Ignorant of facts and causes, quite incapable of follow- 
ing and discerning events and men, the masses judged every- 
thing m, hhM. They saw an assembly elected by them angrily 
committing suicide, rather than allow the principle of universal 
snfirage to live. A dictator presented himself, his hands full 
of promises and menaces, shouting to those wavering and 
troubled masses : " Allow me, I am going to punish the 
destroyers of your rights ; give me all authority and povrer. 
I only wish to receive this from you, from all of yon, in order 
to make it more evident that the source of such power and 
authority is yourselves." And the masses held forth their 
hands, saying : " Be dictator, be master ; use and abusa We 
thus reward you for yonr deference." 

That, yon see, is in the character of the massra, because it 
is in the character of every individual forming the masses of 
that proletariat now in its infancy. Each individnal possesses 
the instincts of the revolted slave, but not the faculties of the 
free man. He wishes to rid himself of his masters, only to have 
new ones ; should they be wotb^ he will make the best of his 
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choice, provided alone th&t he has chosen them. He bdieres 
in theii' gratitade, because, in fact, he is good. 

Such is the troth about the Bitnation. A nation is not to 
be corrupted or frightened in the twinkling of an eye. Such a 
thing is not eo easy aa some people think ; it is even impos- 
sible. The whole talent of usnrpers lies in taking advantage 
of a sitcation ; the; will never have enough talent to create 
that situation in a single day. 

Not by natural lucidity, bat by an involnntary and in- 
saperable absence of illusions, I had clearly perceived that 
disposition of the masses from the time of the outbreak in 
Jnne, 1848, and the expedition to Rome. You saw me then 
devoid of hope, afterwards predicting days of expiation ; those 
days have come. It cost me much to pass from immense ilia- 
sions to that complete disillusion. I have been depressed and 
downhearted; I have had my days of wrath and bitterness, 
when my friends — those who were still in the midst of the 
parliamentAry stra^les, as also those who were already dream- 
ing of exile — were still sanguine of victory. What can parties 
do when, in presence of qaestions of honour and humanity, a 
nation has abdicated its functions F In such oircumstasoea 
individuals disappear, th^ are less than nothing. 

Considered in the light of an active and mihtant nation, 
France baa, therefore, abdicated. But all is not lost ; she has 
preserved, she has saved the consciousness of— if you will, the 
appetite for — her legislative rights. She wishes to introduce 
herself into political life in her own way; though we may 
urge her on, she will not move any the more quickly. 

Now, friend, listen to me ; listen still, for what I tell yoo 
are facts, and passion wonld vainly deny them. They are aa 
clear aa the day. Five or six milliona of voters, represent- 
ing the will of France, in conformity with the principle of 
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uaiversal sniFrage (I aay five or six, in order to allow for 
one or two milliona inBaBnoed by corraption and intimi- 
dation) — five or six millions of voices have sealed the &te of 
France. 

Of that considerable nnmber of citizens, five bnndred 
thousand at the utmost are acqaainted, in the sense which yon 
indicate, with the writings of Leroax, Cabet, Louis Blanc, 
Tidal, FroudhoD, Fourier, and twenty writers more or less 
socialistic. Of those five hundred thousand citizens, a hundred 
^thousand at moat have read attentively, and somewhat under- 
stood, those diverse systems; not one of them, I am sure, ever 
dreamed of applying the latter to his political conduct. To 
believe that the people were influenced by Socialist writings — ' 
most of which, even the best, are too obscure and too learned 
—is to harbour the strangest illusion that could possibly be 
pnt forward as actual fact. 

You will perhaps tell me that those writings led to nnmerons 
abstentions ; I will ask yon whether it is probable, and why it 
should be BO 7 Wherever and whenever decreed, abstention 
is alwayfi nothing but a political measure, a protest, or an act 
of prudence on the part of a political party, in order to prevent 
its nambers from being calculated when they are known by 
the party itself to be weak. lu the last elections, the partisans 
of politics pure and simple perhaps carried their abstention 
further than the Socialists. In certain localities people 
regarded abstention as a duty ; in others they did the reverse, 
without having been anywhere divided, as to the opportaneness 
of the fact, in the name of Socialism or politics. 

The cry, " Socialists, you have mined France I " cast by yoa 
in the sight of the world, is therefore, in my opinion, a 
complete misconception of facta. We will, if yon so wish, 
admit that Socialists are by nature criminals, ambitious. 
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imbeoilee, aDjtliuig yoa please. Their impotence has been 
made so evideat by their defeat, that it is nnjiut and crael to 
make them responsible for the commoQ disaster. 

Bat, in the first place, what is Socialism T Which of its 
twenty or thirty varioos doctrines do yon attack ? In yonr 
onalanghts against it there reigns complete obscurity; yoa 
scarcely explain yonrself, you do not name anybody. I 
appreciate the delicacy of anch reserve ; bat can it be, is it 
consistent with trath, for yoa to invoke the principle that we 
mast epeak the trath te all people, at all ttmes, and in all . 
places? 

Bo yon not perceive that, in attacking the diverse echoola 
withont distinction, yoa attack them all, and -lay down the 
principle that we mast act without knowing to what 
parpose f 

Tet, in yonr own production, you warmly reject that con- 
clusion, I have just read it attentively, and notioe in it a 
weft of onheard-of contradictions, scarcely to be expected 
from a mind generally so lucid and clear as yours. Yon give 
the ^0 and the con, yon admit all that Socialism preaches, 
you declare that thought must precede action. Were yon not 
to admit it, it woald nevertheless be so ; for the action of my 
will must necessarily precede the action of my arm in taking 
up a pen or a book, and it is useless to lay down as a principle 
so elementary a fact of mechanism. 

At what, then, are you wondering, at what are you angry t 
Ought we not to know for whom and for what we are to 
fight, before going into the fray ? Tou blame people for 
abstaining from interference when they fear to fight for men 
in whom they have no confidence f But it is not necessary to 
be a Socialist in order to grant oneself the right of abstention. 
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Slionld we be B ttionsand times Trrong in Baspeoting, oar 
mistrust is legitimate because iuvolantaiy. I assore yon that 
joar accnsatioD is an enigma from beginning to end ; read it 
again calmly, and yoa wOl perceive tliat for those who are 
free from personal interests in the matter at issue, for 
those for whom your reproaches are not intended, it is impos- 
sible to nnderstand why yoa thus denoanoe us to the ban of 
Europe, as b^ng prattlers, vain and stnpid poltroons, and 
materialists. Is that meant as an anathema against France 
because she gave herself a dictator F It would be jostifiable 
were France Socialist ; bat, my friend, if yoa say so, yon, 
unknown to yoarself, indulge an BtrodouB joke respecting as ; 
if you believe it, yoa are no better acquainted with France 
than with Chioa. Is it en anathema hurled by yoa at the 
materialist doctrine, summed up ia the foUowiag words of 
Louis Blanc : " To eoeryhody according to his wants " ? Wants 
are of rarioas kinds. Some are intelleotnal, others material, 
and Louis Blanc has always placed the former before the 
latter. 

Loais Blanc has asked in eTOry tone that the reward of 
devotion shoald always be in the means of proving that 
devotion, and in this he is perfectly in accord with yon who 
say : " To every one according to hia devotion." 

Have you not read some ezoellent works by Yidal, the 
friend of Louis Blanc, upon the development of the rewards 
due to devotion F The theme is exactly the same, Man most 
not be rewarded by either money or privilege. Such things 
do not recompense, cannot recompense devotion. The pleasnre 
of devotion is the only reward that directly applies to the act 
of devotion. 

Thus, while branding the falUbelly sectarians [aeetairet du 
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pot-au-feu), as 70a call them, 70a Bhoald, at leasts h&ve ex- 
cepted Loaia Blanc, Vidal, and Fecqnear, & noble group 
of Socialist and spiritaaliBt politicians of a very elevated 
order, the only drawback to whose works is that thej cannot 
be widely diffused amongst the masses. 

Let ns tarn to Leronz. la he a materialist philosopher F 
Is not an excess of abstraction the weakest of his weak 
points 7 And thongb, in m; opinion, his works contain some 
divagations, is there not in them an ensemhle of admirable 
ideas, of snblime precepts, as thoroughly deduced and proved 
by the history of philosophy and the essence of religions as 
is possible F 

Yon onght to bare excepted Leronx and his school from 
yonr condemnation of materialism: 

Gabet, whose intellect I do not admire — that is perhaps a 
mistake on my part ; I do not, however, admire him — is no 
more materialist than spiritnalist in his doctrines. He blends 
those two elements together to the best of his ability. He does 
his best to expomid them thoroughly. He has never preached 
anything that was not good and honest, I think his doctrine 
vulgar and pderile in its contemplated applications. Bat, 
in fine, it is bo barmlesa and little difFnsed, that he too 
deserved to be excepted. 

There remain the doctrines of Fonrier, Blanqni, and 
Prondhon. 

Fonrier's doctrine is so opposed to that of Leronx, who 
wrote with a masterly band a most crashing criticism of it, 
that it onght not to have been enveloped in a vagne anathema 
hnrled ^^nst all Socialist doctrines. Bat Fourier's doctrine 
itself baa not caosed all the barm against which Leronx 
contended so justifiably, bat which yon are wrong in re- 
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proaoliiiig it with. Leronz is right in diaclosiog to na that, 
onder that eaoteric doctrine, there is loathsome materialiani ; 
bat, if Leronx had not revealed it, that book, writtea 
emgmatically, conld have taught that materialism only to 
a very limited number of adepts, and yon are wrong to say 
that it rained France, which indeed is anacqnainted with and 
does not understand it. 

Froudhoo's doctrine tas no real existence. It ia not a 
doctrine at all: it ia a tissae of dazzling contradictions, 
brilliant paradoxes, which will never form a school. Proadhon 
may have admirers, he will never have adepts. He possesses 
undeniable talent as a polemist in politics ; that is why his 
power and ioflnence are limited to that field alone. In his 
journal, Le Fauple, be rendered moat active eervico to the 
canae of action ; he should, therefore, not be accused of 
impotence and indifference. He is very militant, impassioned, 
incisive, eloquent, and naeful ia the play of political emotions 
and aentimeuts; oataide of the field of politics, he is a learned 
and ingenious economist, though rendered powerless by the 
isolation of his conceptions, and isolated for the very reasoa 
that none of his economical aystoma are baaed upon any 
Socialiat system. Froudhon is the greateat enemy of Socialiam. 
Why then have you incladed Proadhon in your anathemas f 
I cannot conceive it. 

Aa for Blanqai, I do not kaow him, and I declare I have 
never read a line of his. I have, therefore, no right to apeak 
of him. I only know him by a few partisans of his principles, 
who preach a aort of mad Bepablio, frightful deeds of violeuce, 
something a hundred times more dictatorial, arbitrary, and 
inhuman than that which we are now aabjected to. Is that 
the idea of Blaaquif or is it a false interpretation given 
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b^ his followers F Before jadging Blanqni, I shonld like to 
read Ida works or to hear him, being acquainted with his 
views only by heanay. I should never allow myself to 
traduce him before pnblio opinion, Socialist or non-Socialist. 
I do not know if you are better informed than I am ; bat if, 
as people say, he is a man of action, strife, and conspiracy, 
whether he be a Socialist or not, yoa ought not to disown 
him, you who wish for combatants before anything else. 

The more I examine those diverse schools, the less I 
perceive that any of them especially deserved to be accused 
at the h^nds of so jost, kind, and impartial a man as you are, 
of having rained France by materialism. 

Some preached the purest spiritualism. Others only 
preached in the wilderness. It is not, therefore. Socialist 
materialism which led to the ruiu of France. Either I am 
an imbecile, unable to read, and never saw, understood, or 
judged anything in my own coantry, or Socialism, in 
general, fought with all its might against the materialism 
inoculated in the people by the tendencies of the Orleanisb 
howrgtoine. 

When, by exception, materialism was preached by so- 
called Socialists, it produced but little result, and it is no 
more the fault of Socialism if it served as a pretext for 
contrary doctrines, than it is its fault if it serves as a pretext 
to our execntioners for transporting us and treating us aa 
refraetory convicts. It would be great cowardice on the 
part of the followers of the JUaivmol to reproach Socialism with 
our common misfortunes. Would it not be justified in casting 
the same reproach in the faces of those who gave to our pnblio 
morals the example of a dictatorship discharging grape- 
shot in the streets? If it should follow that example, it 
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woald 1)6 qaite ezcassblei for it has been proroked in all 
tones and "hy all parties for the last ten years with ontold 
animosity. 

Socialism is the Boape-goat of all disasters, the rictim 
of all straggles, and I cannot imagine yon, the saint of Italy, 
stepping in to hnrl the last atone in its faoe, saying to it : 
" Ton are the great gnilty one, the accarsed one ! " 

In my opioion, that is not right on your part, my friend. 
I do not nnderatand it. I fancy I am dreaming when I see 
that dissidence of means, of which I was fully aware, but 
which I admitted as we must full liberty of conscieoce, resalt 
in an outburst oE wrath, in a rupture, a pnblic accnsation, 
an anathema. Yon have beea cruelly, brutally, nnjastly, 
igDominiousIy answered! It shows that our generation is 
bad, and that the best of us are worthless; but, you who 
are one of the best, are yon not culpable too, rery culpable, 
for having aronsed those wicked passions and provoked that 
outburst of bitterness and wonnded pride ? 

Had I been in London or in Brussels when your attack 
appeared, and had I not beeu forestalled by a contamelions 
reply which closes my lips, I should have taken upon myself 
to answer. Withont any consideration for the too flattering 
exception yon make in naming me, I should have openly sided 
with Socialism (gainst yon. I should have done so with 
meekness, tenderness, and respect ; for none of the faults of 
great and good servants like yon should cause us to forget 
their magnanimous services. But I should have humbly per- 
suaded you to remove that error from your mind ; and yon are 
BO large-minded that you would have done so, had I ancoeeded 
in proving to yon that yoo were miataken. 

As a piece of writing, your article haa the merit of your 
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Qsnal eloqaence; bat it is weak id ar^meot — contrary to 
what 13 nsnal with yon — and because of a fotal necessitry of 
yonr soul, which cannot and does not know how to make a 
skilful miBtake. Toar article has to be gaessed at, for, in 
point of fact, it cannot be nnderstood. In principle, it is qnite 
as Socialist as we; bnt it taunts us with beings so in another 
light, and in that it is nnjnst or erroneous. It ought to sum 
np thus : "Bepnblicans of all shades, you divided yourselres; 
you discussed instead of agreeing together ; you seceded 
instead of remaining united ; yon allowed yourselves to be 
surprised instead of displaying foresight; you declined to 
fight when yoa should have fought to the bitter end." 

That is tma There were divisions, too much time waa 
given to discussions, wicked passions were at stake. Men 
became enspiciona and unjast. I have noticed that for the 
last three years I suffered by it. I pointed it out to all who 
surronnded me. After such divistone it was impossible to 
fight and to resist. 

That argnment wonld be good, excellent, useful, if it 
applied to all shades of the Republican party. Were yoa to 
rate all, yes, all without distinction, yoo would perform a 
good deed ; i^ as yon have the right to do, yon were to 
address meek and paternal reproaches to Socialists, to tell 
them that they sometimes put self at the head of their 
doctrine, which has indeed been the case with several of 
them ; if you were to call them back to yon with open arms, 
your heart full of grief and fraternity, I should understand 
your saying to them : " Men should be told the truth at all 
times." 

But you do the reverse. You accuse, you reject, yon dr^w 
a line between two camps, which yon render irreconoileable for 
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ever, and 70a have not one word of blame for a certain sliade 
■which yoQ do not point ont, and which I aeefc for in vain ; for 
no political shade that I know of has been free from injnstice, 
selfishness, personal ambitions, materialistic appetites, hatred, 
envy ; in fine, from hnman failing or vices. Are yon disposed 
to contend that the party headed by Ledra-BoUin possesses 
the latter to a less extent than any other party rallied round 
any other name? Yoa mnst not say so to me in earnest. 
Men are everywhere alika Did any one party fight better 
than another daring the last events f I do not boow in 
whose name the South and the Midland bands rose after the 
2nd of December. They hare been dnbbed Socialists. 

If that is BO, we mast not say that the Socialists every- 
where refused to fight. Bat be this as it may, the said bands 
soon became demoralised, and the peasants who composed 
them did not display mnch faith in the midst of misfortune ; 
the latter proves that the peasantry are not reliable in an 
insurrection, and that, whether Socialist or not, the leaders 
have made the great mistake of depending npou that cam- 
paign, which was a soaroe of general disaster, and whose 
sanction was anxiously invoked by the fury of the reaction. 

Would yoa say that^ by tbeir schemes or dreams of 
equality, by their extreme systems, the Socialists alarmed 
not only the iov^eoiaie, bat also the population generally ? 
Z will reply first, that for the last two or three years, 
ohiefiy since the programme of the Mountain appeared, all 
Republicans in the provinces, in £Mit the whole people of Prance, 
called themselves Socialists, Ledru-Bollin's followers as well 
as the rest; even the partisans of Cavaignac dared not say 
that they were not Socialists. It was the universal password. 
If persisting in yonr distinction, do therefore divide the 
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Socialists into two classes and name them ; otherwise yonr 
words will be quite unintelligible in nineteeD-twentietba of 
France, and, if yoa tell me that Ledm-Rollin's party, which 
was the only nominal party in the provinces, showed itself 
more prudent, wiser, less bombastic, less prattling than any 
other, I will reply to yon tn ftJX knowledge of facts, that that 
eminently brawling, bombastic, intrigning, lazy, vain, heinous, 
intolerant party, the majority of whose inferior representatives 
in the provinces were but comedians, did positively all the harm. 

I do not blame its nominal leader, because be was but a 
name, better known than the others, and round which were 
grafted, on the part of its snb-leaders, some miserable petty 
ambitions ; on the part of its soldiers, some pnrely materialistic 
interests and dreadfully coarse appetites. 

I am quite sure that Ledm is quite innocent of these 
excesses, and had he carried the day I should have to com- 
pare him now with Lonia Napoleon, who does not even suspect 
all the harm done in his name. You have not pointed out 
the great truth, and I myself will not do bo either, because 
I am not of your opinion that we should always speak our 
mind and denounce the dead. The great truth is that the 
Itepnblican party in France, composed of all possible elements, 
ia a party unworthy of its principles, and incapable for a 
whole generation to make them trinmph. If you were ac- 
qnainted with France, all yon know respecting the state of 
ideas, of schools, of shades of diverse parties in Paris would 
appear to yon less important and not at all conclusive. Yon 
would know that, thanks to an exaggerated centralisation, 
there is there a head which is no longer acquainted with its 
arms, whioh no longer feels its feet, which does not know 
how its stomach digests and what its shoulders carry. 
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If I were to tell yoa that, for the laet four months and a 
half, I hare mado calls, written letters, worked night and day 
in faronr of men whom I would wish to restore to their 
unfortunate families, for whom I feel pi^ because they have 
suffered so much, whom I lore as we do martyrs, whoever 
they may be ; bnt that I am sometimes afraid of what my pity 
dictates, because I know that the return of those absurd or 
wicked men is a real evil for the canse^ and that their eternal 
absence, their death eyen — it is frightful to say so — would be 
beneficial to the future of our ideas, of which they «re the 
plagues and from which they keep people by their utterances ; 
that their conduct is loathsome or lodioroos, that their idle 
gossip is as a weight, a taxation npon better men, who work 
in their place and do not mnrmur 1 There are exceptions, I 
need not say so, bub how few among them did not deserve 
their fate I They are the victims of a dreadful legal injustice, 
bat were an aostere repnblio to enact a law in order to expel 
all uaeUea men, the exploiteura of popularity, you would 
be terrified to see where they would necessarily be recruited 
from. 

Let OS be indulgent, merciful to all. I Bostain with my 
labour the vanquished, whoever they may be, those who 
looked up to Ledm-BoUin, as the others, without exception ; 
I oppose with all my might their condemnation and their 
misery. I have not a bitter or reproachful .word for any 
party. They are all equally unfortunate, nearly all equally 
guilty, but I give yon my word of honour, withont the 
slightest prejudice, that the most energetic, the best, and the 
bravest no more belong to the camp which you joined than to 
that which yon cursed. Were I to refer to my own experience, 
I might even affirm that those who swore the loudest were 
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the moBt caations; that those who, shouted, "Take op arms 
and make powder 1 " had no inteatioa to oae the latter ; in fic^ 
that in that case as in all others, to-day as ever, brawlers are 
cowards. 

Behold a Bpotlese man declaring that here are brave peo- 
ple, elsewhere only slnmbererB ; that there eziata in France 
a party of anion, lore, courage, fatare, to the exolasioQ of all 
others! Name that party then I An immense bnrsfc of 
laughter will hail yonr assertion. No, my friend, you do not 
know France. I am aware that, like all nations, she conld be 
saved by a handful of virtnouB, enterprising, oonviooed men. 
That handful exists. It is even pretty large. But isolated 
those men cannot do anything. They must be united. That 
tbey cannot be. It is the fault of Peter as well as of Paul ; it is 
the fault of everybody because it is the fault of the time and 
the idea. See, you, yourself are one of them ; yoa wish to 
unite tbem, and when saying, " VmU youraelvea I" yon woond 
them and make them indignant. Yon are yoaraelf irritated, 
yon make categories, you reject adhesions, you sow the wind 
and gather Btonns. 

Farewell; in spite of all, I lore and respect you. 



Tc His Highness Prince J&rome Napol&on, Paris. 

Fabu, 26t& JfiHiember. 
Deae Princi, 

I am very sorry not to have seen you. I leave Paris, 
thanking yon for year kind visit of yesterday, and still loving 
you with all my heart. 

I send you the petition of a poor old soldier of the Smpire, 
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formerly a model soldier, now a most worthy paterfamilias. 
He is a peasant of my Tillage, and quite deserring of interest; 
I slionld be moat happy to be indebted to yoa for a little kind- 
ness in his favonr, if possible. His applications, having to 
pass through the prefecture, which, at La Cfa&tre as elsewhere, 
pays no attention to petty folk, have not hitherto reached 
the Minister. 

From yon alone I will ask in fnture, convinoed as I am 
that you alone do not grow tired of being obliging. 
Yours in heart and hope, 

Oeoboe Sand. 

To Armand BARBks, DouUens. 

NoHAST, 18fh December, 1852. 

DlAB AKD EZCILLENT FrIEND, 

Ton wish to bear from me, and ask whether I still love 
yon. 

Can yon have any doubt as to the latter f The more 

. relentlessly fate contrives to separate as, the more my heart 

grows respectfully and fondly attached to your sufFerings, and 

the dearer and more precious does yoor memory appear to me 

at every instant. 

As for my health, it is straggling between fatigue and 
sadness. Yon are acquainted with the causes of my grief, and 
the perpetual labour imposed upon me as a family duty, even 
when, as a duty of conscience, I am paralysed by exterior 
causes. But what matters our individuality f Provided we 
have done our best in all thiDgs, and in accordance with oar 
intelligence and strength, we can indeed wait peaceably for the 
end of oar trials. 
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I hoped that the proclamation of the Empire woald be that 
of a general and complete amaeaty. It seemed to me that, 
even from the point of view of the anthorities, that solntion 
was inevitable because of its being logicEd. It voold hare 
been snch a great solace to me again to see my friends I In 
Bpite of BO many deceptions, I still hope that the Empire will 
not persist in avenging the quarrels of the old monarchy, and 
of a hourgtoUie whose power it has overthrown. 

Write to me, friend ; let a few lines from you inform me 
whether yon suffer physically, whether yoa are still subjected 
to the cruel regime of the cha/mhTee,* so unsnited to the medi- 
tation of the soul and to the repose of the body. I feel no 
anxiety -as regards your courage, bat mine often gives way 
before the bitter thought of the life you have to endure. I am 
aware that, for you, that is not the question, hut that yonr 
horizon extends farther than the narrow circle of that miser- 
able life. But, though we may ourselves submit to anything, 
it is not easy to regard without grief the sufferings of those 
wa love. 

I am still in the country, going but rarely to Paris, and 
only on bnaipess. My son now spends part of the year at 
work in that city ; but he is at this moment with me, and 
requcBts me to embrace you tenderly for him, I have a 
charming Uttle girl (my daughter's), to whom I devote much 
core and time. 

Now yoa know all that coQoems me. Bat what aboat 
yourself ? Why have I been so long without news from you f 
It is that all our friends have been scattered and are absent. I 
even do not know how and when this will reach you ; I do 

* The term cAiMnbr^e is used to sigoiFy the association of prisoners 
in a single room instead of in separate cella. 
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not know whether 700 are permitted to write openly to your 
Mends, and whether their letters reach yoa. 

Bnt, whether I be able to tell it yon or not, dear friend, 
never doabt my friendship, at once unalterable and fall of 
veneration. 

GXOBQE. 



To M. ThAophile Silvestre, Paris. 

NoHiHT, Janwmi, 18^. 
Si«, 

I seize with pleasure the opportunity yon offer me to 
anconrage you regarding a work of which M. Eugene 
Delacroix is the subject, seeing that yon share the admiration 
and affection with which he inspires those who onderstand 
and come in contact with him. 

I have known him for the last twenty years, and am happy 
to say that he ought to be nnreserredly praised, because 
nothing in the man's life is beneath the mission so largely 
fulfilled by the master. 

From what yon tell me, yoor production is not simply a 
critical study, bat a moral appreciation also. Tour task will 
be pleasant and easy, and I have probably nothing to tell you 
respecting the unflinching nobleness of his character and the 
honoarable fidelity of his affections, 

Neither are yon nnaware that bia mind is as brilliant as 
his colouring, and as frank as his humour. And yet his 
amiable talk and his jocalarity, which are often due to kiud* 
ness of heart towards those with whom he is intimate, conceal 
a foundation of philosophical melancholy, the iueritable 
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resnlt of tfae ardour of genios atraggling with lacidity of 
jadgment. 

Nobody ever felt that painfal type of Hamlet's like Dela- 
croix. Nobody ever framed ia a more poetic ligbt, and placed 
ia a more real attitade, that hero of grief, iDdigDation, doabt, 
and irony, who, before his fits of ecstasy, was nevertlieless 
iha mirror of fashion and Ihe mould of form — that is, a perfect 
gentleman — of his time. When reflecting apon this, yon will 
draw from it jast conseqaences with regard to the want of 
harmony, which certain disappointed enthosiasts may have 
noticed with surprise, between the Delacroix who creates and 
the Delacroix who relates, between the powerful colonrist and 
the delicate critic, between the admirer of Bnbens and the 
worshipper of BaphaeL More powerfal and happier than 
those who depreciate one of those glories in order to extol the 
other, Delacroix, thanks to the maltitudinoas sides of his 
intellect, enjoys equally the diverse faces of the beautiful. 
Delacroix, it may be affirmed, is a complete artist. He relishes 
and understands music in so superior a manner that, had he 
not elected to be a great artist, he very probably would have 
been a great musician. He is as shrewd a judge is literature 
as in art, and few minds are as adorned and as clear as his. 
If his arm and sight were to fail him, he could still dictate, 
in a very beautiful style, pages which are wanted in the 
history of art, and which would remain ta reoords to be 
consulted by all the artists o£ the future. 

Fear not to be partial by expressing unreserved admi- 
ration for him. Yoors, as mine, must have grown with 
his talent and increased with his power, from year to year, 
with evei7 one of his productions. The majority of those 
persona who, at the outset of his career, used to contest his 
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glory, are to-day doing fall joBtioe to bis last monomental 
paintings ; and, of coarse, the most oompeteot among snoli 
people are those who, more cordially and with better grace, 
proclaim his victory oyer all obstaolos, as illostrated by bia 
Apollo on the thnnderoos car of Allegory. 

Yon request me, sir, to give yon some information respect- 
ing the pictures of that great master which are in my 
possession. I certainly pOBsess several iUnstrations of that 
rare and fmitfnl genias. 

A Bainie Anne enaeignant la Vierge enfant,* executed at 
my conntry honse and exhibited in the following year (1845 
or 1846) at the MnsSe : an important work, snperb in colour, 
and of a severe and simple composition. 

A splendid floral sketch, incomparable as regards hoe 
and relief. That also was made for me and at my hoose. 

La Oonfesiion du Qiaov/r mourant,\ a regolar little 
masterpiece. 

An Arab crawling np a moontain in order to anrprise a 
lion. 

Cleopatra receiving the asp, concealed among the dazzling 
fruit handed to her by the dark slave, and laaghing with the 
careless smile attributed to her by Shakespeare. That 
dramatic contrast with the calm despair of the beantifnl 
queen inspired Delaorois in a striking manner. 

The interior of a qnarry. 

Composition taken from the novel of LeUa, magical in 
its effect. 

Pastel prodactioa on the same subject. 

* " Saint Anne teacHing tb« Tirgia when a child." 
t " The ooufesaion of the dying Oiaoor." 

P 2 
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Lastly, Beveral water-colonra, sketcliee in oil, pen-and-iDk 
drawings, and crojutf, aad even some cancatares. 

Sach is my little gallery, vherein the least stroke of that 
frnitfnl hand is preserved by my son and myselE with the 
religion of friendship. 

If yon should think my reply naeful for your work, you 
are free to make use of it, sir, although it be hot a paltry 
tribute to bo cherished a glory. 

Please to accept my thanks for the symp&thy yoa display 
towards mei and the expression of my distinguished regard. 
Gkobqb Sun). 



To Madame Augustine de Bebtholdi, Warsaw. 

NoH4Br;.28(k OAohur, 1853. 
My kind DABLnia, 

I am Tery glad to learn of your safe arriral, and of 
your being installed with such good friends. Kiss for me 
my Georgy, who writes such fine letters and travels like 
a man. Nothing new has occurred here since your departure. 
Maurice, Lambert, and Manceaa are still here; we shall, I 
think, take our flight towards Paria in a few days. We are 
waiting to be informed that Mauprai* ia on the point of 
being played. 

It seems that the rehearsals are going on nicely, and that 
the Btage properties will be superb. Mademoiselle Femand win 
appear as Edmee. Bhe will also play the chief part in Claudie.f 
which piece is to be played again at the Od^on, as is also. 



* t Title of a play by George Sand. 
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with a new staff of actors, Le Ohampi.* The little B^reogdre, 
whom 70a saw here, played Marietle very weU. Thiron has 
gone to Bnssia with Rachel ; he belongs to her troupe. Yod 
will perhaps see him at Warsaw. Bathiand has made a very 
faTonrable debut at the Od6oa. Le Freaaoir -j- is going on all 
right. Now yon are acqaainted with all the theatrical news 
concerning ns. 

A novel and a preface for Balzac's new edition, saoh are 
my productions for this month. I am in good health. I am 
daily engaged upon my little Trianon; I wheel stones, pnll 
and plant ivy, tire myself ont in a doll's garden, and that 
causes me to eat and sleep as well as possible. We have had 
dreadful weather ; bnt daring the last few days the tempera* 
tore has been snmmer-like, and to-day we have been for a 
walk to Le Magnier, 

Madame Fleary has gone with her daughters to join her 
husband in Bmsaela. Aa for poor Planet, he is going off 
altogether. He still walks about a little, and came to see 
me yesterday, with his wife and his father-in-law. He 
fully perceives the real state of his health, and takes leave 
of all his friends with his nsaal kindness and effusiveness. I 
do not think he is as near hia end as the doctors pretend ; 
but I certainly believe that he will never rally. That is 
ft real grief for me; for, after Rollinat, he was the best 
fellow in the Department. 

The Emperor and Empress went to see Le Freaaoir, The 
Emperor applauded a great deal, the Empress wept freely. 
At Paris, people are growing quite anxious about war. In 



* Title of a play by George Sand. 

t The " Wiae-presa," title of a play by George Sand. 
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the country, as yoa are aware, people ooly heed ibe state 
of the weather. The vintage amoante to next to nothing. 
The barreet has been bad. The nets are frozen. The 
potatoes are diseased. People fear that the coming winter 
wilt be Teiy severe for the poor, hard to bear for everybody 
else. 

As we are alone at home, that is, without visitors, our httle 
theatre baa taken the place of the lat^ one, and Manrice 
and Lambert often give some >narum«fte performances. They 
have aohieved farther wonders in the way of properties and 
appointments. 

I hope I am giving yoa a regular joomal of all onr doings. 
Reply, telling me about all that interests and amoaes yon. 
Yoa had better write to me here ; for I do not contemplate 
staying long in Paris, and, besides, your letters will be 
forwarded to me. 

Good night, beloved darling ; I kiss yoa a thoasand times. 
Hanrice joins me with all his heart. 



To Joseph Mazzini, London. 

KoHAUT, \}A\ Veeemher, 1853. 

I have not ceased loving and respecting yoa, my friend. 
That is all I can tell yon ; the conviction that all letters 
are opened and commented upon mast necessarily restrain the 
effusion of affection and family confidences. 

Ton say that I am resigned — that is possible ; I have great 
reasons for being so, and mine are as religions and as philoso- 
phical sa those which forbid your resignation may appear to 
yoa. Why do yoa sappose they are the result of cowardice 
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or exhaostioQ ? Yoa wrote some rather harsh things to me 
on this Bnbject. I hare not thoaght fit to reply to them. 
Serious affeotioiiB are fall of a great respect which oaght to 
1>e likened to filial respect. Parents appear sometimes nnjnst ; 
we keep silent rather than gainsay them, we wait nntil their 
e;ea are opened. 

Aa for the allosions which yon regret not to see in certain 
prodnctionsj yon are scarcely acqaainted with what is going 
on in France, if yon believe that they conld possibly be made. 
Besides, yon perhaps do not consider that when liberty is 
limited, frank and conrageons minds prefer silence to tn«t»tfa- 
iwti. Moreover, were liberty to be re-established in onr 
midst, it is not oertain that I would now tonch npon qaestions 
which mankind is not yet worthy to solve, and which drove 
the greatest and best minds of onr time to hatred. 

Yoa wonder that I can pnrsae my literary work ; as for 
me, I thank God for preserving that facalty ta me, because an 
honest and pare conscieace like miae still finds, outaido of all 
discassions, a task of tMrralixatwn, to perform. What shoold 
I do then, were I to give np my hamble tssk F Shoold I con- 
spire ? That is not my vocation, I shoold not be competent to 
do so. Shoold I write pamphlets ? I have neither gall nor 
wit. Theoriesf We have iodalged them too moch, and we 
fell into dispute, which is the grave of all troth and power. 
I am and have always been an artiste before anything else; 
I am aware that purely political men feel great contempt for 
artietee, because they jadge them after a few types of mounte- 
banks who dishonoar art. But you, friend, yon know full 
well that the real artiste is as nsefol as the priest and the 
warrior, and that, when respecting what is true and good, he 
follows a path through which Qod always blesses him. Art 
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beloDgB to all times aad to all coantries; its epeoial benefit 
is precisely to be still living wben ererytliing else seems 
^7>ig i that is why Providence shields it from too personal 
or too general paasione, and grants it a patient and persevering 
oi^^isation, durable sensibility, and the contomplative sense 
iQ which lies invincible faith. 

Now, why and how do yon think that the calm of my will 
is the satisfaction of egotism f To sach a reproach, I should 
have nothing to say, I confess ; I conld only say this, I do 
not deserve it. My heart is transparent as my life, and I do 
nob see growing npon it baneful fnngi which I ought to 
extirpate therefrom ; if that should ever be the oas^ I will 
straggle greatly, I promise yon, before allowing myself to be 
overcome by the disease. 

I will reply to Mr, Linton in a few days. It is, in fact, a 
business matter, and I must think of it ; that is, I must con- 
sult and pemse my agreements, in order to ascertain whether 
I am not prevented from arranging with him by some express 
or tacit clause, which I do not now recollect. As regards 
material interests, I have remained a perfect idiot; that is' 
why I have engaged the services of a business man, who takes 
care of all the 'poaiiive affairs of my life. I hope that I may 
be enabled to satisfy Mr. Linton, and to meet his kind 
intentions. Farewell, friend j do not believe that I am altered 
towards yon or with respect to anything whatever. 

Q-IOBOK. 
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To Maurice Sand, Paris. 

KoHiBt, 3lf* Ja/nuary, 1854- 
Dub Son, 

Toar letter ia Tery short I I hope that 70a are in good 
health and enjoying yonrself ; beaidea, you know that I prefer 
three lines to nothing. 

As for me, I do not tell yoa much either, hecanse I do 
nothing bat what yon know by heart, and my life is bo 
Dnifona, so aimilar each day to the preceding one, that yon 
may, at all timea, tell what ia going on at Nohant, and what 
sort of occnpation I am engaged in. 

My Trianon ia growing ooloaaal, and Teverino* extends 
over five acta. I am now making the fair copy and progresa- 
ing rapidly with it. I am pretty well, except a little nervons 
excitement, which prevents aonnd sleep. 

We went to La Ch&tre to see a howgeoia comedy, performed 
for the benefit of the poor. It was wretched. Davemet and 
EagSnie are directors of the troupe. That is not very 
creditable to them. 

Rain has set in daring the laat two days ; previously the 
days were fine and warm and the nights cold, constituting a 
splendid winter. Our gardener has set np a magnificent 
orchard in a part of the garden. Patnreau f baa returned, 
and is dressing his vine, whiofa will he a regular model. As 
yon see, there ia emulation here. Nini % ^Wis all the nonsense 
in the world, and ia in perfect health. 

* Titl« ol a play bj Qeorge Sand, performed at the Qjmuhae, io 1854, 
under the title of Flaminio. 

t An ex-diporti, friend of George Sand. 

X Pet name of the danghter of Maorice Sand. 
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We have a tradition for yon. When people wish to make 
a Ijood watch-dc^, they have htmpounded. Do yoo know that ? 
This is the way they proceed : 

An^ste, the carpester, who is a Gorcerer and dog-pounder, 
went, on a very dark night, to Millocban's, at the latter's 
request, in order to pound Millochan's dog. The night was so 
dark that Aaguste had to crawl over the bridge on all-foors, 
in order not to drown himself, so he saya ; hnt that perhaps 
was also part of the conjuration, althongh he does not confess 
it. The dog was three or fonr days old. It is necessary that 
the dog should not yet have seen the light when snbjected to 
the operation; he is pnt in a mortar and pounded with a 
pestle. Aagaste saye that the dog does not take any harm 
thereby ; but I am rather inclined to believe that he first 
crushes it, and that, thanks to bis art, restores it to life again. 
While he pounds him, he repeats three times the following 

formula : 

Uj gwd dog, I ponad thee. 

Thoa Bhalt know neither neighbour nor neighbonreas, 

Except myselF, who pound thee. 

I now resams the story of Millochau's dog. The said dog 
became so bad, that is so good, that it used to devour people 
and beasts. He knew nobody but Auguste ; but, as he used 
to go and worry the sheep even in the pen, Millocbau was 
obliged to kill bim. It appears that Auguste had pounded 
him a little more than was necessary. 

I send yoa a letter for Bumas.* Have it handed to him 
personally, for I am anxious respecting the fifty francs f I 

* Alexandre Damas the elder. 

t Probablj intended as a oontribation to the aubscription opeoed by 
the joDrnal Le Mouaquttaire. 
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forwarded to him. A dreadfal disorder reigas, I believe, in 
his administration. 

I notice that the ran of Mauprat ia ending at.the moment 
when 70ar marionettet theatre is about to open. We shall, I 
believe, have reached sixty repreaentations. That ia a respect- 
able snccess, and no more. Tell Yaez * to write to me, saying 
what has become of M. de Plenmartin.t A solicitor of the 
name of Flenmartin, liring in Poiton, has protested against 
both the play and the nerd. I referred him to Taez, and 
have not hfeard any more abont him. 

Good night, old boy. I kiss yon. 



To M. ASMAND BASBks, Btlle-Ide-en-Mer. 

IToHAHT, Ziri June, 1854 

Being prevented from opening oar hearts to one 
another, to dwell npon life and family topics, we can at least 
send each other a line from time to time, and this ia to tell yoa 
that my affection is as nnchangeable ae my mute solicitude is 
ceaseless and faithfal. 

I have heard of yon from several quarters. I know that 
yoor Bonl is onsHakeable, and your heart always oalm and 
generoQS. I think of yon when I think of Qod, who loves yoa ; 
that is to say, that I think of yon often. 

Gkobqb Sahd. 

* Director of tbe Od6on. 

t Kamesake of a personage referred to in Mav/prat. 
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To Hts Highness Prince J&rome NapolAon, Paris.* 

NouxT, 16th /uly, 18M. 
Ht DBAS PkIMCI, 

You told me to write to yon. I Boaroely dare, as yoa 
mast haTe ao tittle leienre for reading 1 But these are a few 
linea to tell you that I still Ioto yoo, and think of you more 
than yon can o£ me. That is easily onderstood : you act and 
we look on. Yon are in the midet of life's fever, we in the 
meditation of suspense. 

I hare received a letter from Belle- Isle; yoa easily gness 
from whom. Thereinj I am aconsed of Chauvinism, beoanse I 
express wishes for the entiy of onr Utile soldiers into Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, as also for the mission whioh our dear 
country is still called npon to fulfil in the world. 

There is in that island, in fetters, a hero's sool which 
prays aa I do unaffectedly, and with which I am prond to 
agree. 

But we are truly miserable in being obliged to gather our 
information solely from newspapers which we cannot trust, 
and often in waiting so long for contradictory news. Happen 
what may, I can but hope. I cannot persuade myself that 
the Russians will ever beat ns. Nor yon either, I think. 

My son tells me every day that, were I not each a fooUA 
mother, he would have asked to be allowed to follow yea. 
Bat he is my only son, so how could I spare him T 

Ton know that we have had a miserable summer, uid 
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tbat if the raia does not cesse we eball bare a famine I Oh, 
the sitoatioD i» indeed eerionB 1 

The issne depends apon yoa all yonder. As for tlie resalt 
yon wiali for — the resurrection of Poland and of all the victims 
whom nobody seems to care for — that, perhaps, is fated to 
ensno. God is great, and Mahomet is nob His only prophet. 

Bnt this is more than two lines, I beg to apologise and to 
wish yoa farewell, dear Imperial Highness, always a citizen in 
spite of all, and now more than OTer, seeing yoa are one of 
France's soldiers. Aa saoh, accept all the respects dae to 
yoa, which will not lessen the affection I cherish for yoa 
personally. 

GiOEOB Sand. 



To M. Armand BARBks, Belk'Isk-tn'Mer. 

NoHAKT, 5(& Otioher, 1854. 

God be praised for having sent that good and jnst 
tbongbt to the dictator, for every thonght of that nature has 
proceeded from the will of God. Your letter — the fragment 
of yonr letter quoted in the newspapers — is also a divine 
thought; for God requires that in spite of errors of ap- 
preoiation and party hatred, and of all grievances, ill or well 
founded, we should love the fatherland. How could we fail 
to love ours which, throngh all its vicissitudes, represents 
the most advanced and enlightened ideas of the world f Where 
elie, therefore, ia an absolute master who would feel that 
an heroic, nnsbakeable patriotism, in the bosom of a captive 
in fetters, is a reason stronger than Btoit reaaona ? It is only 
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when raling over Frenclimen that a man can display that 
glimmer of truth in the midst of the intoxication of power. 

Accept the offered pardon, whatever people maj say, for 
there are men, I am anre, who will advise yon to refuse. 
Besides, yon will he compelled to accept. The prison does not 
receive voluntory victims. Bot are yon going to allow yoor- 
self to be induced to leave France 7 No, do nothing of the 
kind. You are nnconditionally free; those are the official 
words. I do not think there is any back door through which 
to exile yon after those words. 

Stay, therefore, in France, if the subordinate authorities 
do not drive yon away. They will not, I hope, dare to do so. 

Remain with oa ; when abroad people lose their moral 
worth, they do not see things clearly, they grow sour; 
through nostalgia, they come to curse their ungrateful 
country, and, as a matter of course, become themselves 
ungrateful. Come to as, who are thirsting to see yon; recol- 
lect the Bweet though now heartrending dream I was still 
indulging in, while you were on your trial at Bonrges. I was 
inviting yon to Nohant, I wanted to keep yon there for some 
time, to nurse your shattered health, and to request yon to 
iofnse into me that moral health which has never failed yon. 
Gome, pray do ! A week or ten days hence, I shall be in 
Paris for a fortnight, and I intend to bring yon back with me 
to Kohant. I shall see yon in Paris, shall I not F Write a 
line to me, that I may know where you are. As for me, my 
address in Paris is 3, S/u« RacAno, near the OdSon. 

There may perhaps be wretches who will say that yon 
made people act iu order to secure your freedom. Yes, at all 
times there have been calumniators, cowards who instinctively 
hate candour and virtue. I hope that you are not going to 
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heed mire I Aa for me, I stand ia the breach, in order to 
spit on them ; I possess a letter, one of your last letters to 
me, wherein you tell me what there ia in the one which the 
Emperor read. I respectfully kissed that letter which con- 
firmed me ia my intimate and deep sentiment of the father- 
land t Let Q9 preserve that sentiment intact; let as defend 
it against the hideons joy of a fraction of onr party. Let ns 
remember that those who killed the Bepablic said: "Any- 
thing ! even the GoBBacks, rather than Socialism ! " Let us 
face conn^^eonsly those who say to-day r " Anything ! even 
the Cossacks, rather than the Empire." And, if we should 
be told that we are betraying onr faith, well, let as laugh, 
there is nothing else to do I Bat if you cannot langh, yon 
whose noble heart has bled so much, a43cept this as another 
martyrdom. God will some day award yon the jastice which 
men ref Qse. 

I am impatiently waiting for a line from you; if you 
could only have seen how beaming with joy Maurioe was this 
morning upon bringing me tho news when I awoke. How 
delighted were all in the hoase here, even those who do not 
know yon ! 

If yoa should have no time to write, let me know, through 
a friend, what yon are doing. 

G-IOBOE SuiD. 
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To THE Same. 

Faxib, mh. Oi^A>Br, 1854. 
Mt Fbund, 

Toa catumniate yoorself when saying : " I acted in a 
moment of Borpriae, when thinkinjf more of my own intereBts 
than of those of the canse." 

No, it IB not so; you thought of onoe more sacrificing yoar 
life and yonr rest to the moral interest of the cause. As for 
me, I should hare had, 1 had, a different view of that interest. 
Yoar action is none the less pare and noble. Bnt let me tell 
yon what my sentiments are. There are actions which are 
ieautifttl and good. Charity may impose silence upon honour 
itself. I do not mean reai hoooor, that which we ke^ intact 
and serene in the depths of oar conscience, bat visible and 
brilliant honour, honour as a work of art and as an historical 
glory. That kind of honoar has taken hold of your existence 
in like manner as the honour of the heart. You have already 
become an historical personage, and, in our days, yon repre- 
sent the type of a hero, lost, alas ! in our sadly degenerate 
society. 

.Iiet me, however, take up the defence of charity, that 
virtue which is wholly religious, quite personal, quite secret, 
perhaps, which history will not speak about, and will perhaps 
absolutely refuse to acknowledge. Well, in my opinion, 
charity was saying to you: "Bemain with us, keep still! 
accept that pardon ; your chivalrous pride rivets the chains and 
bolts of dungeons. It dooms to eternal exile the proscribed 
of December, to mendicity or to poverty, which they, many 
whole families, suffer without complaining." 
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All ! you hare lived in yoar strength and holiness t you 
have not watched the tears of mothers and children ! 

In the cmel party we belong to, they blame and stigmatise 
the heads of families who beg to be allowed to come back 
to earn their children's bread ; that is odious. I saw some of 
those poor wretches coming back, who preferred to bind 
themeelres never to meddle with politics under the Empire 
rather than abandon their sons to the shame of mendicity, 
and their daughters to that of prostitution; for you are 
aware that the result of extreme poverty is death or 
infamy. 

And those barbarously stem politicians I They required 
all their brothers to be saints. Had they the right to do 
so ? Yon alone perhaps had that right ; yet can any one 
ever have it ? As for me, I have not felt that I possessed it. 
I have, to the best of my ability, helped people to ran away or 
to come iaek. I have done the latter in favour of those whom 
exile might have killed^ the former for those who by staying 
might have been immolated, I have not been able to do 
much ; I do not know whether I am reproached with having 
done too little, whether some rigourists find fault with me for 
it ; ah I it little troubles me 1 I do not despise men who are 
neither heroes nor saints. I should have to despise too many 
people, including myself, whose heart cannot grow hardened 
by the spectacle of sufFeriug. 

Besides, I am not quite sure whether those who sacrificed 
their activity, their career, their political future, even their 
reputation, were not in certain circumstances the real saints and 
martyrs. Intolerance and sospicion, pride and contempt, are 
gloomy roads towards the temple of Fraternity ! 

And again, I was telling you, I believe, that all good 
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thongbtg proceed from God. K Ho send any to oar adver- 
asrieB, oaght we to meet tbem vith difidain ? If we do so, 
when will those thonghts of justice and reparation return ? 
We do not wish the yoke to be lightened. We are proad of 
the strength of oar shoulders ; we do not heed the weak who 
saccumb. 

Yon will think me too mach of a vooman ; I feel it. But 
I am a woman, and cannot blush for my being sack, 
chiefly before yoo, whose heart is so 611ed with tenderness 
and pity- 
Yet, am I going too far in the love of abnegation, and 
have yoa yourself gone too far in that of your own dignity T 
May (3od, who knows onr intentions to be pure, forgive 
any of us who make a mistake. We shall see things more 
clearly and act with greater assurance, in a word, more 
brilliant and freer, like those which Jean Reynand * promises. 
Our aim*, in the purgatory which he assigns to as, mast be 
to act in aocordanoe with our aptitudes and beliefs, in order to 
be always rising. 

I am, in that respect, possessed of a serenity of hope which 
has always sustained or consoled me, and I confidently appoint 
a meeting with yoa in a brighter orb, where we will t^in 
talk npon those little events of to-day which appear so all- 
important to us. 

Shall we ever meet again in this world ? I know not, 
A thousand reasons say yes, a thousand others no. Had we 
been able to chat together at Nohant I should have suggested 
to yon the book which you ought to write, and which yoa will 
have nevertheless to write when a little calm and rest have 

* A Socialist writer. 
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caused the substance oE yonr own mission to appear in its 
entfftnhle and in its signification. 

I was thinking of that book the day when I heard of your 
being set at liberty, I fancied I heard yon say to me : " I am 
not a professional writer, I am not a word-stringer." There 
is a more vast and more human point of view than the narrow 
piety of Silvio Pallico.* As for onrs, it would have related 
to truths so much superior to eyety society and to ourselves, 
that we might have spoken it without being prosecuted or 
convicted by any Government, 

Too will, I repeat, write that book. Tou will construct 
it on a different basis. I* only regret not to bring you 
the share of inspiration which might have occurred to us in 
common. 

Farewell, friend; I have not the time to say any more 
to-day. I live at present in the midst of theatrical life, I 
am longing to go back to my silent Nobaut. I shall be there 
in a few days ; that is where yon will always bo able to write 
to me. Do not leave me in ignorance of what you are 
doing. 

Tours, 

O. Sand. 

To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHANT, llh February, 1855, 

I thank you very cordially, sir, both for the relic you 

send and the good and trae words you so well express. I 

cannot again speak of that grief, it always chokes my 

utterance, and, were I to speak, I should say too much I 

* The celebrated aathor of Le 3fte Prigumi, a pathetic accoant of his 
«ight Tears' confinement. 
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What is most dreadful ia that they have killed, completely 
killed, my poor cbUd.* Ak, sir ! save your own ; do not allow 
ker to leave the infirmary, and, wken she is cnred, remove her 
from tkat boarding-sokool, whick is sordidly dirty. Parents 
do not let tkeir children die so easily when they have them 
near themselves. Parents who are tme parents do not con- 
sider as a tatigne the wstcking over a long convaleBcence. 

There are some who are foolish, and who believe that a 
child is a tking that may be neglected and foi^tten. My 
poor daughter wonld not have let ker own child die, and I also 
vronld have saved it, I am quite snre I I bare not the honour 
of knowing yon, sir, bnt I am mach toncked by wkat yon 
tell me. 

A tkonaand times tkanks I I tenderly and sincerely wisk 
for the recovery of yoar dear little one. My daughter too 
likewise thanks yon. 

Georok Sand. 

To M, Mdouard Charton, Paris. 

KoHAMT, 14*fc Febraanj, 1855. 
Dkab Fbixhd, 

I left yoa poorly. Are yon better ? Let me hear from 

you. I kave been wishing to write to yon for a long time. I 

contemplated addressing a long letter to yon, conceming the 

beantifnl book of which we spoke togetker. I had read it 1 1 

Bnt wkat misfortunes kave befallen me all at once ! I first of 

all lost two of my friends, and, it is terrible to say so, that 

* Jeonno Cl^Binger, graDd-daughter of George Sand. 
t Terra el Ciel, a work by Jaan Beynaud. 
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was nothing I I saddenly lost tbat grand-daiigliter whom I 
adored, that Jeanne of whom I had spoken to yoa, and whose 
absence, you know, was eo cruel for me. I was on the point 
of getting her back; the court had entrusted her to my care. 

The father resisted oat of vanity ; but for M. B , whom a 

BuUen, instinctive hatred, not having, as far as I know, any 
justification in fact, but deep-seated and of old standing, 
excited against me the father, left to his own impulse, wonid 
have brought the child back to me. He intended, he had 
previously intended doing so. Family authority and legal 
opinion were against it. They, therefore, were appealing 
against the decision of the court, which decision could not 
there and then be enforced. I, in vain, wrote to that cold 
and hard-hearted counsel that my poor little dear was ill cared 
for, sad, and olqost scared in that boarding school where he 
had put her I And, during those negotiations, the father took 
his daughter ont in the middle of January, without perceiving 
that she was wearing dress only suited to anmmer. In the 
evening he brought her back to school ailing, and went him- 
self hunting far from Paris, God knows where I The child 
had an attack of scarlatina. She, however, soon recovered; 
hut the boarding school doctor was of opinion that she ought 
to stay in the infirmary ; that she required to have at least 
forty days of extreme care, and to be kept in an equable 
temperatnre. No notice was taken of the recommendation. 
When it was seen that the child was at the point of death, the 
mother was called in, and only then allowed to nurse it. The 
child, suffocated by a generally congested condition, died in her 
arms, smiling and talking, Qnconscions of being ill, but struck 
by I know not what divination, and saying quietly : " No, my 
little mamma, I shall not go to Nohant, I shall not leave this 
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place I " My poor daagliter bronglit the corpse with her; it 
is at Nohant I Thaok God, she is Btrong and healthy. Aa 
for me, I bore np, I had need to do so ; but uow that e7ety- 
thing is quiet, arranged, and that life begins again with that 
child snatched from my existence, ... I cannot tell yon 
what my feelings are, and I believe that it is better I should 
not attempt to do so. What I want to tell you is that the 
book has done me good, as also has Leibnitz. I knew all 
it treats of. I could not have uttered it, I conld not have 
proved it; but I was and am still convinced of it. I see fntnre 
and eternal life before me as a certainty ; as a light in the 
glimmer of which everything is only dimly seen ; bnt that 
light is there, and that is all I wish for. I know full well 
that my Jeanne is not dead; I know well that she is better 
than in this miserable world, where she was the victim of the 
wicked and the foolish. I know well that I shall meet her 
again, and that she will recognise me, even thoogh she should 
not recollect or I either. She was part of my own self, and 
that fact will always remain. Bat those beautiful books, which 
excite our thirst for quitting this life, have their dangerous 
side. Wo feel ourselves carried away by them, and it is 
necessary that we should know how to wait during the time 
we must remain here. My will is quite resigned to that ; my 
duty is so clearly traced, that for me revolt is impossible ; but 
I feel my soul yearning to' depart in spite of myself. It 
cannot, however, separate itself from my other children or 
from my friends. It desires to fulfil its task, and to still give 
happiness to others. But the more it perceives what is 
beyond the life of this world, the wider grows the breach 
between itself and the will, which latter becomes insufficient 
for its task. I say the eoul, not being able to express other- 
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wise that which contrives to leave me, for tho "aill ought not 
to be GomethiDg apart therefrom ; yet the will cannot 
delay the flight o£ the sool when the moment for its departure 
is come. 

Do not reply to all this, dear friend ; if my children, who 
sometimes perchance read my letters, knew that I am bo 
despondent, they would be too unch affected by it. I wish 
to do all that I can in order to lire with them as long 
as possible. Next month I shall go to the South with my son, 
so as to get rid of a certain feeling of oppression which has 
lately increased, though it does not present any Beriona 
symptoms. 

I shall go to Paris in the middle of March, in order to 
obtaiQ a passport, and shall spend four or five days there. I 
do not wish to see any one, except yourself, whom I should 
much like to communicate to the anthor of Gwl et Terre all 
that I cannot tell you here, being personally too distracted, 
and precisely because of the question of life and death dwelt 
upon therein. That book 13 one of the finest productions 
of the hnman mind. 

It caused me extraordinary joy. I wanted to write some- 
thing in order to praise it as I feel it ought to be. I will 
do so by-and-by, if I can resume writing. But between 
ourselves, I am not sure that that phase of life will ever 
return to me. I am not living at all in myself or by myself, 
my whole life daring the last two years was absorbed by 
that little child. She carried away with her so much of 
my being that I do not know what is left to me, and I 
have not yet felt courage enough to make the examination, 
I see only her toys, her books, her little garden that we used 
to work in together, her wheelbarrow, her little waterpot, her 
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bonnet, her little needlework, her glores, all that bad remained 
ivith me, waiting for her. 

I look at and handle all these, stupefied, and asking my- 
BelF whether common sense will return to me on the day when 
I shall at last understand that she will retnrn no more, 
and that she it is whom they hare jnst buried under my own 
eyeel 

Yon see, I always fall back into my state o£ harrowing 
grief. That is why I can scarcely write to anybody. There 
are few hearts which the recital of my griefs would not 
weary, or inflict too mncb suffering upon. I speak to yon 
because yon are, like myself, half absorbed in oontemplatioa 
of the future life, and for the present, I hope, enjoying the 
beneficent placidity which I formerly possessed when not 
so tired of waiting. But your body was then ailing. Tell 
me now, before I leave Nohant, that you are better. Yoa 
Lave a great reaonrce, that of being able to live as though 
accustomed to the world of ideas in which I see only as 
a poet, that is to say, with my sensibility mora than with 
my reason. Yonr lucidity, methinks, maintains its level 
in that world. There it is that our eyes should always be 
directed, free from the preoccupation of the inevitable cares 
of material life, from duties which sometimes exceed our 
strength, and from those heartrending grie& which nothing 
can appease. The foolish tenderness of mothers is surely 
a providential law; but Providence is very harsh towards 
both man aad woman, but above all towards woman. 
Farewell, dear friend ; I am yours in mind and heart. 

G. SiND. 
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To Mausicb Sand, Paris. 

NoHAKT, 2«fc Fetntory, 1855. 
Dear Child, 

I begin by telling you that, as yoa hare not cangbt a 
cold, I hare nothing to oomptain of. Take care o£ yonr little 
self, as I do of my own self, seeing that we mast not look 
upon ourselves as being simple mortals, but most precious 
travellers starting on the discovery of the Mediterranean.* 

As for Montigny, I quite perceive that he is intent upon 
re-writing all my plays. I may, however, venture the remark 
that all those of my plays which have not been altered — 
Le Champi, Claudie, VictoHne, Le Demon du Foyer, Le Pressoir 
— have had a genuine success, whereas the others failed or only 
secnred a short-lived one. I never observed that the ideas of 
other people bronght the pnbltc to me, whereas my hardiesaes 
have been accepted in spite of all. 

And what hardieases ? Too mnch ideal, that is my great 
vice in the eyes of theatrical directors. 

I shall listen without discussion to what Montigny will say 
to me, I shall listen to his schemes of amelioration, and, if I 
see that the gronnd-work of the piece has to be changed, I 
shall take back my play; this time, I have fully made up my 
mind to it. I am sick of the theatre, and still more so of the 
hesitations to which I am myself driven. I am that which I 
am. Yo soy quien soy. My manner and my feeling are my 
own. If the theatre-going public refuse to have them, let 
them do so, they are the masters ; but I also am the mistress 



* AllaBion to a contemplated joame^ of George Sand to the sooth 
coast of France, 
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of xaj own tendencies, and at liberty to pnblish them in a 
form in which they will be compelled to swallow them by 
their firesides. 

Nothing new here. The weather ia rather mild ; TriaDoa 
has heen taraed into a lake. I am giving orders respecting 
the garden during our absence, absorbed in kitchen accounts, 
the sorting of my papers, and proof-correcting. All that 
ia not very interesting, chiefly when not seeing yon going 
to and fro, moving in and out, and casticg in the midst of 
all yonr profound reflections and yonr luminous tdentijic 
views. 

Good night, then, dear darling; I am again buried in 
papers. I kiss you, Captain D'Arpentigny, with all my heart. 

Emile treats himself to making for his own use a fair copy 
of Le Didble aux Champs.* 



To Mademoiselle Lesoyer de Chantepie, Angiers. 

NonAUT, nth February, 1855. 
Madehoiselle, 

Seeing that yon hare the goodness to rely upon my 
profound sympathy for yon, I advise and even entreat yoa to 
leave the place where you suffer so much, and to go and take 
up your abode in Paris ; there you will meet with the noble 
distractions required by a mind like yonrs — music, fine arts, 
and the relations which your high intellect and generous heart 
will soon establish for you. 

If Catholicism be necessary to yon, yon will certainly also 
meet with a spiritnal adviser sufficiently enlightened to cure 



* Title of a pla; by George Sand 
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that disease of scrapulonsness in you, -with whicli I am indeed 
well acquainted, and from which, during tny youth, I snfEered 
cruelly enough to understand and pity yon. No, a Boul like 
yours must not sink nnder those vain terrors. Yon must 
strengthen yoursell by means of Boand and vigorous reading. 
I am too ignorant to point out to yon what they sLonld be ; 
but write to M. Jean Reynand, send him my letter, if you 
deem it advisable. By that, he will know that I am 
acquainted with you, and that your need of intellectual help 
ia no frivolous anxiety. 

Yes, I know yoa without having ever seen yon ; but is it 
not nearly ten years since you first wrote to me those long 
letters in which, amidst the contradictions and the distnrbed 
Btate of an ardent thought, I have always found yonr kind- 
ness BO unrestrained, so spontaneous, so unaffected, and 
yonr judgment so generous and so sound upon all that is 
essential I 

Ask M. Keynaud to point out to you books that will 
relieve you. Do better even; leave the solitude wherein yon 
consume yourself, where all that surrounds you leaves you 
and makes you feel— I fully see it— still more lonely. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with M. Jean Beynaud to introduce 
you to him, without his being previously acquainted with 
yon. But introduce yourself; his book also did me much 
good, and I much needed to find, in the elevated knowledge 
of a mind of the highest order, the reasoned coufirmatiou of all 
nay instinctive impulses j for my courage has been much tried 
lately I 

I have lost an adorable and adored child, my poor 
daughter's daughter. I am just recovering from an illness 
which prevented me from replying to yon^ and now my 
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health is still so sliaben tliat my son, m; dear son, is going 
to take mo with him on a travelling tonr. I shall start in a 
coaple of days. Two months hence I shall be back at 
Nofaant, where I hope to receive better news concerning yon. 
Before returning here I shall probably spend a few days in 
Paris. If you should give way to the temptatioQ yon feel 
to go and lire there, let me know ahoot it at my Paris address 
early in May. 

Ezcnse my short reply ; I am still heart-broken, hat X 
be^ere. I am snre to meet with my child in a better world ; 
and yon, whose heart is so pore, yoa also onght to he sure of 
your future. To feel doubts in the kindness of God is a weak- 
ness of onr natare. Apply all the forces of yonr mind to 
believing in that kindness, and yoa will feel that it is reflected 
in yourself. 

Do not fear death ; it is indeed a safe refuge, and, when 
we appreciate it, courage consists in not desiring it too 
much. 

Ever yooro in heart, poor aggrieved soul ! 

Gborqe Suid, 



To M. EuGkNE Lambert, Paris. 

Fbascati, 3fa«ft, 1855. 
Mt dub LucBsncHX,* 

Everything is well ; Maurice caused us some anxiety, 
not because of the illness he has had, but because of that 
which he might have had. He fortunately escaped from it, 
thanks to a capital doctor and an excellent man into the 

* A term of endearment for Lambert. 
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bargain. We Datorally suffered a little from the spleen in 
Borne. Five or six days spent in an inn are far from 
cheerful. 

Besides, in many respects, Borne is a regular huttA^; 
people must - be iv^nats * to lore and admire everything, and 
not to say, after three days' stay, that what they see there is, 
as regards aspect, the character, the colonr, and the sentiment 
of things, absolutely similar to what they hare already seen 
elsewhere. Yisitors may afterwards enter upon the details of 
the rains, the palaces, the museums, eta At Borne such 
things are without end, their numbers are infinite ; they are 
so namerons that the life of an amateur might not prove long 
enongh for their inspection. But, those who are but wriiatet, 
that is, who wish to live their own life, after having allowed 
themselvea to be somewhat impr^nated with outward sights, 
do not derive any profit from their stay in that city of the 
past, where everything is dead, even that which is supposed 
to be still alive. 

It is curious, beaatifnl, interesting, wonderful, but too 
dead; and, in order to appreciate it all, you wonld require to 
know by heart, not only the famons work respecting Bome in 
the time of Augastns {Rome au Steele d'Augiate), but also the 
history of Bome at every period of its existence; yon wonld 
have to live in the city with your mind always on the strain, 
and possess a wonderful memory and a deadened imagi- 
nation. 

There was a time, under the Empire, when people used to 
sit upon the debris of a column, in order to meditate upon the 
ruins of Palmyra ; it was then the fashion, everybody used to 

* Belonging to the school of Ingres, the famooB French artist. 
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meditate. Th^ meditated bo mncli that meditation became 
qaite itiaows, and men now prefer to tire. When you have 
spent seTeral days examining nms, graves, crypts, colwmhwria^ 
etc., yon fed anzions to leave it all behind and go and admire 
oatare. But at Rome nature manifests itself by torrents of 
Tain, flnddenly followed by stifiing snltriness and foulness of 
the atmosphere. The town is dreadfully ngly and filthy ! 
it is La Ch&tre, increased to a hnndred times its size ; for 
it is immense, and adorned with old and new monuments, 
which Btare yon in the face at every st^ witbont delighting 
yon, becanse of their being penned in and spoiled by heaps of 
shapeless and wretched constmctions. They say that it must 
all be seen in the light oE the sun ; I do not deny it, bat 
it seems to me that the ton cannot make beautiful that which 
is hideons. 

The so mnch praised oonntry round Rome is, indeed, of 
singnlar immensity, but so denuded, so flat, so lonely, so 
dreary, so melancholy, with whole leagues of paatare-land in 
all directions, that it is anfBcient to induce Tisitors to blow out 
-what little brains they may have preserved after inspecting the 
town. But, bnt, when yon have left that flat immensity, when 
you reach the foot of the mountains, the scenery changes. 
You enter Paradise, yon step into the third heaven. That is 
where we now are. The day before yesterday we brought 
Maurice here — not yet thoroughly restored to health, bnt, 
although we have not yet had one beam of real ennshine, he is 
quite strong enough to stand all day on bis legs. 

The place where we now are is bo beautiful, go strange, bo 

* From the Latin Colttmbartuni (a dovecot), applied to receptacles for 
mortuary urns, from the fact of their having nicA«s resembling pigeon* 
holes. 
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cnrioas, bo sublime, and at ttie same time ao pretty, that it 
would take me a whole season to doBcribe it to yon. Yon 
mtiat therefore be delighted at oar present good luck, for we 
are at last repaid, and with interest, for our fatigoea and 
diaappointments. Yon may read my letter to Solange. Toa 
will gather from this letter how we are installed, bat nothing 
conld convey to yon an aocarate idea of our walks. We are 
making discoreriea at erery step. To-day, for instance, wo 
spent the day in an immense palace, which atanda qnite de- 
serted, on the top of a hill. I was thinking about yoOj my 
little Lambert. 

Ah I how happy I she old be were I rich, and able to 
share with all my children the true pleasures I meet with. 
What subterranean passages, flowers, riroletB, cascades, 
monstrously large trees, ru i ns, deserted coort-yards, broken 
rooks, noaelees statues, wild grass, mosaics covered with mossy 
grass and asphodels I It is enough to send one into a 
dream ; and the endless galleries and flights of steps which 
go from the sky to the bowels of the earth, a lot of inex- 
plicable oonstrnctions, the vestiges of onbridled luxury buried 
onder poverty, all of which, towering above a panorama of 
mountains, of lands, and of seas, are snfBcient to torn one's 
brun. It ia really too beautifol. 

Now, good night, my Lambert; we contemplate staying 
here a fortnight, and, when we have decided upon the seqnel 
of onr journey, we shall let you hear from ua. I kiss yoa on 
my own behalf and on that of your little comrades. Good-bye 
till next May. Think of as. 

O. Sakd. 
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To M. Jules N&raud, La CMtre. 

FuscATi, 14fh Apni, 185S. 
DuK Fbund, 

We hare been staying here daring the bst fortnight, 
and intend prolonging our stay for a week. Thongh rather 
poorly when we first came here, Manrice is so well now that he 
only thinks of eating, ranning about, and sleeping. I myself 
follow the same regime, and am pretty well nnder it, physically 
speaking. . As for my brain, it is completely atrophied. To 
rise early, to walk fire or six leagues day after day, to come 
back to our qnarters famished, to drop asleep after a horrid 
dinner which appetite causes us to relish, I leave yoa to judge 
whether that is an interesting life. I nevertheless, withoat 
scarcely perceiving it, collect some notes which will interest 
me later on, when having the leisure for attentively examining 
that which now only passes before my eyes. 

The oonntry over which we travel is truly admirable, and 
well deserving of remark, as causing us to become more 
attached to the opinions we take there with na from else- 
where. Nature here is beautiful, though chiefly pretty ; for 
do not believe a word of what you have heard respecting the 
grandeur and the sublimity of the scenery of Rome and its 
environs. For those who have seen anything else it is quite 
small, but delightfully neat and smart. Let us, however, 
understand ourselves ; it is the smdil in the great, for that 
Roman country, so perfectly smooth, is immense, like a sea 
surrounded by mountains. But the details, the ruins, the 
palaces, the churches, the hills, the lakes, the gardens, all 
those seem out of proportion with the scenery which sab- 
sequently presents itself. 
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To ramble &U da; through solitndes and to discover the 
conntry for oarselveB is, we find, a most recreative way of 
IiTiDg. Guides do oot know the roada, and are wearisome. 
We dispense with them. In fine, you who know all there is 
for Qs in a walk to Crevant or to the wood at Bonkize, can 
imagine what our existence is like. We are now collecting 
plants and catching batterflies on the ruins of Tuscnlum, 
round Lake Regillus, and goodness knows where ! Names 
here are more pompous than things, but things themselves 
are certainly charming. 

We have bad dreadful weather for Italy, a great deal of 
rain out of doors and a great deal of cdd in-doora ; for the 
external temperature, however deprived of sonshine we may 
be, is always pretty mild, and life at this season is only bear- 
able in the open air. The apartments here are spacione, 
vaulted, stuccoed, painted al fresco, only suitable for summer 
residences. Neither doors nor windows are made to shot 
tight, and what fireplaces there are do not yield any warmth. 
Only during the last few days have we had beautiful sunshine 
throughout the day; but we have gone out in all sorts of 
weather. 

Easter-day was also very fine and very warm ; we spent it 
in Rome, where we received the benediction JJrhi et Orbi. It 
is a much vaunted ceremony, but, nevertheless, one not carried 
ont with any great artistic display. Here, as elsewhere, 
everything is deficient in that taste which is so peculiar to the 
French. Nature herself derides it. She here lavishes with 
profusion the flowers which we carefully and almost respect- 
fully cultivate at home in oar gardens. Here, in the solitude 
of the wilderness, yoa meet with mignonette, narcissus, 
cyclamen, and a thousand other charming flowers, whose 
YOU n. B 
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□omenclatare I will spare 70Q, who are only acqaaiated with 
tulips. Besides, I do not wish to tell yon beforehand all that 
w© shall have to talk ahoat eren to satiety when back at 
Nohant; for here everything, from beginning to end, is 
different to what we find it at home. Men and beasts, 
cnstoms, ideas, wants, the country itself, the plants, the air, 
ererything is of another world. I do not feel the sednctive 
power of this country aa much as I had been led to expect. 
Too many things are out of harmony with our own way of 
seeing and feeling. I acknowledge that it is good to have 
seen it, were it only in order to love the more our dear France 
with its grey sky, where men, however little manly they may 
be, are yet more bo than anywhere else. 

After all this, old fellow, I will say good night. I am 
dying with sleep. I received, this evening, yonr letter of 
April 4th. Yon are astonished at the time which letters take 
in arriving ! Well, I, on the contrary, am astonished at 
present in seeing how the simplest matters of material life 
are deedl; with. Do not worry yourself about the loss of the 
eagle.* I am of course sorry; hut when we get news of all 
oar own people, after the misfortunes which have overtaken 
ns in our neat here, we esteem onrselves happy in having no 
fresh loss but that of a creatnre of the menagerie. . . . 

We depend upon you to express our kind regards to all 
the household. If you will be good enough to convey news 
of us to our friends, I shall he still further obliged to you. I 
intend writing to everybody, but have not yet found a day 
when I felt equal to it in the midst of the fatigue in which I 
engage. It is truly excessive, bat I believe that I shall find 
myself the better for it, for I am making astonishing pro- 

* A tame black eagle which had e Heaped. 
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gress in the art of climbing. I ascend every day as much aa 
a leagne at least, and sometimes a leagae and a half above 
the sea-leveL That is somethiDg for the legs to do. Manrice 
is ooUecting lota of insects and making a great many draw- 
ings. Aa for m^ I steady my gait, which at present is rather 
too shaky, by filling my bag with a heap of stones I I 
would like to pick np all I see; everything is so cnrioas. 
In whatever deserted spot we find ourselves, we walk over 
fragments of marble from Asia and Africa, the relics of a 
past splendonr, and the presence of which, in many places, 
the m^st learned antiquaries are pnzzled to explain. 

Godd night again, my dear fellow. Write ^;ain to Genoa, 
i£ yon ^ write ; for we shall certainly be there again towards 
the end ^i the month. Yours in heart. 



To M. Ernest P&riqoiSj La Otdtre. 

La. Sfkzzu, ^ih, May. 1855. 
DsAB Yeissjy, 

I do not know whether you will receive my letter 
before my embrace, for I have only just received yours and 
the gnerous news which it contains.* It is certainly a very 
bard Uow that now strikes me after so many others. How 
nnfortnnate we hare been during the past few years, my poor 
children ! Life generally destroyed in qs and around U3,t 
God should have left us at least personal life, that of family 
and friendship. And yet all leave us at the same time I It 

* The deHtb of Jnlea N^rand (the Ualagas;). 

t A poetio allDBion to the maaaacres of June, 1848, and to those 
following the ctmp d'etat, also to that of Nfnnd. 
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is to a better world that they go, I doubt not. I donbt it less 
than ever ; but how heart-rending aU such eeparatioD for thoee 
who remain I 

I was a little whUe ago on the sea-shore, in a delicious 
spot, where there were rocks covered with pinea and superb 
flowers growing wild, even in the sand on the beach. Whilst 
my children were at some distance I occupied niy walk, as I 
nsnally do, in picking up plants. For the last two months, 
whenever I saw anything that was new to me, I placed it in 
a book specially intended for the purpose, saying to ^myself 
that my poor friend would teach me its name, and collected 
two specimens of each plant, so as to be able to gftve one 
to him, as I had done in a previous trip. Thas, ^t every 
moment, a hundred times a day, for two months, I hare been 
thinking of him and fancying him hotanising, aa formerly, at 
my side. Ah well ; at that very moment, in that very ocoa- 
pstioQ with which my recollection was associating; him, your 
letter was handed to me, and I learned that I sboold see him 
no more I 

When leaving Nohant, I had a good turn-out of my 
papers, and I believe that I told yon that I had found and 
re-read all his letters. They were masterpieces of wit, poetry, 
clear intelligence, and unaffected sentiment. I said to myself, 
that when I had two months of leisure, I would publish them, 
in the sequel to my Menwires. 

The reading of them carried me back through ten years of 
my life, the little events of which he had recorded with his 
own grace and happy philosophy. That rapprochement of 
our thoughts, after many years of an undisturbed separation, 
was thus like the presentiment of an impending dissolution of 
our moral union ; for^ of late years, I had scarcely seen any- 
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thing of him, his habits and his tastes confiniDg him to his 
home as did mine to vaj owa. Bat I did not heed that ; I felt 
that he was retJly near me, and I used to say to myself that 
I could at any time Bee, write to, or speak to him. He was 
always for me the wisest and most comforting of friends. 

Yoa say truly, he is now happy and in posseasion of know- 
ledge devoid of mystery, and in the midst of enduring joys ; 
his state is, I am sure, an enviable one, compared with the 
miserable world in which we spend that ephemeral life which 
is so confused, so uncertain, and so agitated. Bat what of 
ourselves I My heart is broken ae much by my poor AngSle's* 
grief as by my own. Poor dear child, what repeated heart- 
rendings ! Tell her how much I love her, chiefly since she 
displayed so much fondness for my poor Nini, and shed so 
many tears over you. We cannot spars ourselves such mortal 
griefs. Would that we might do so by offering ourselves in 
the place of those whom death snatches from us. 

Maurice requests me to tell her, as also yourself, how much 
he feels himself (for our poor friend had been like a father to 
him daring his youth), and how greatly he shares your own 
grief. The poor boy only received your letter yesl;erday, and, 
although I dared not question him, I noticed something sad 
in his expression. I was a little indisposed, and he only this 
morning decided to inform me as to the truth ; we were then 
in one of the finest spots on earth, and it seems to me that 
that fraternal soul came here to speak to me, and endeavoured 
to console me for its departure I How often he talked to me 
abont death I There was a time when be shared my beliefs 
in another life, and when, in hia hours of spleen — for, at times, 
he had such in the midst of his ever-flowing gaiety — he used 

* lladBme Ang&le F£rigoia, daughter of Jalea N^raud. 
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to tell me and write to me that, wlien ^ne, he would retnm 
aod speak to me throogh the perfame of Bome flower ! 

Yoa inform me that Fleaiy c&me to oar part of the coantiy ; 
is he there still X Shall I have the consolation of finding him 
there ? From here, I shall start to-morrrow for G«noa ; 
thence going to Marseilles. I hope to be in Paris on the 15th 
May. I shall only stay in the last-mentioned place long 
enough to transact my bnsiness, and I hops to be back again 
at home on the 20tb. 

Good-bye, then, my dearly beloved children. I heartily 
kiss yon. 



To His Imperial Highness Psince JisduE NapolAos, 
Paris. 

KoSAST, 12/h JtOy, 1855. 
Crab Ihperial HiaENXss, 

H. F^liz Anlard, the mayor of my commune, whose 
good intentions have already enlisted yonr kind interest, has 
just been bmtally dismissed. He ia the most honest man in 
the world, and baa bnt one fault, that of writing too 
long letters and of being enthusiastically deroted to a Gb- 
vemment which, following the example of so many others, 
only rewards people who are suspected, neglecting those 
whose fidelity is beyond question. We might afford to dis 
regard ingratitude, for, whatever the rigiras, it reigns supreme j 
but the persecution of one's own friends is rather too much o 
a luxury. 

Do your best to obtain the reparation of such injustice 
and to secnre an indemnification for that worthy and ezceUeat 
man, who spent what little fortune he possessed in helping 
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the poor of hia tamwwnx. He is capable, most capable, of 
being an excellent prefect; nobodj nnderatands adminis- 
tratire matters better than he; at least make him a eab- 
prefect. That would be a good action, and calculated to 
do the anthoritiea a good tnrn. He tells me that he has 
written to yon. For once, of my own impulse, and without 
any partiality for him, I reoommend him to yonr cod- 
sideratioD, to yoor sense of justice, and to that kindness with 
which I am so well acquainted. 

Tonrs in heart — yoo still allow me bo to subacribe 
myself. GEOEax Sakd. 

I am very sorry to hear of the death of Madame de 
(rirardin. It is a great loss for ns all, and chiefly for those 
who were particularly acquainted with her. 



To M. Paul Limayrac, Paris.* . 

NoHASi, September, 185& 
If my eollaborator takes that view of the matter, he 
will find it easy to extract, from the facts he will be good 

* A Paris pnblishor, M. Philippe Oollier, bad agreed with George 
Sand that she shoald write a series of pablications for him, under the 
general title, of Les Amanta HUietree.^ In order to facilitate the work of 
the author, who, at that period, used to sta^ at tfohant nearly the 
whole year, M. Collier bad made arrangements with Panlin Limayrao 
for making researchea and collecting all the notes that were required 
by George Sand; bnt Panlin Limajrao having soon relinqnisbed the task, 
which be considered too heavy, the agreement was cancelled bj mutoal 
consent. Evenor et Leuotj^e (first title of Let Amoarg de VAge (f Or)^ 
waa all that was written bj George Sand. It was given to the pub- 
lisher aa a compensation. 

• The IlluBlricpua Lovan *> Tie Lores of the Golden Ag». 
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enough to aabmifc to me, all the vMrrovi which may he spread 
on my bread. There are numberless nays of being impresaad. 
I have only one way of being so, becanae, in spite of myself, 
my mind is a little more absolate than my character. Will 
that be a drawback in a work of snch a natnref I do not 
think so. Having once agreed upon a brief exposition of 
very simple bat invariable principles, onr work shoald thereby 
be enlightened and sustained thronghoat, free from too many 



Starting with those ideas, we, that is to say you, have to 
aeek in the stoiy of each iUustrioos love, first of all the social, 
intelleotaal, moral, physical, and other snrrouadings of our 
oouple. Then the private character of each individual, then 
the nature and circnmBtances of that individual's lore, then 
facts, the aim attained or missed, the good or bad result ; for 
we shall not be too ceremonions with them, and shall perhaps 
relate wicked liaieima, if, thanks to the criticism we may deem 
fit to make respecting them, that is likely to be useful, in 
however slight a degree, ia proving the excellence of our 
theory. Toa will have to ransack the libraries, the writings 
of suitable authors, the letters of Mademoiselle TolUnd and of 
Madame Dnch&telet, as also Petrarch's sonnets, thongh in 
them all you will only collect those culminating points likely 
to throw a light upon the application of my theory. For 
instance: did Voltaire and Madame Duch&telet love one 
another in heart, sensaally and intellectually? As for my 
part, my opinion is that they only loved one another intel- 
lectoally. That ia why their love was incomplete. Bat still it 
was something to love one another in those sublime and lofty 
regions, and the union of two superior minda is well worth 
onr taking the trouble of observing and analysing it, and 
noting its results. 
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In what way did Ag^ds Sorel lore her royal lover ? Did 
she, like Joan of ArCj begin by patriotism ? or else were her 
senses and her heart (or either one or the other only) so 
mored and ho possessed by the ting that enthusiasm was 
aroused in that woman's soul like a revelation ? In that caaei 
all honour to love / I am but superficially acquainted with 
the history of Agnds j as regards history generally I know 
nothing, absolutely nothing I mine is an unreliable memory, 
like the linnet's. But if you know that story, or if, not 
feeling sure abont it, you look it up for me, you may be able 
to tell me, " It was love that revealed patriotism to Agnte ;" 
or else, " It was patriotism that inspired her with love." 

"i, however, recollect four pretty Touranj/eau,* I might as 
well say femcAon f lines, on the subject of the Sawrsiie. 
That was her name ; it comes from aauret, a Berrichon word, 
meaning without ears ; in our part of the country they still 
say, nn chien tauret, which means a dog whose ears have 
been clipped. The lines referred to are as follows : 

QentiUe Agvie, plua de he Ui mMtet, 
La cavee etanl de France recouvrer, 
Que ee qua petit dedans un doUre ouvrer 
Cloaa nonain, ou &mi devot ermite. 

Gentle Agnea, yonr aim being the re- 
covery of France, jon deserve more praise 
than oIoiBtered monk or devout hermit. 

But that is a digreesion. Let us return to our history. 

Mary Stuart t Wicked and charming woman, upon whom 
we shall have to moralise. Besides, in ancient times, what 
beantifal or carioaa things to examine or to expose I 

• Peculiar to Tours. + Peculiar to BeRy. 
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What your sKare ia this wort will b© I am stUl unable to 
say. I have bonad myaelf in honoor to write the whole in 
draft. Yoa see what stapid folk my pablishers are ; but they 
are all alike. However, it I have to trace millions of jniUm 
de mottche,* methinks that yoa will alao have plenty of work 
to do. I have but few books at home, and no means of pro- 
coring any in my province. I cannot come to Paris to settle 
even temporarily; you will therefore have to read for me, 
and collect material for each biography, as alao extracts from 
books, letters, or poetry intended for quotation. Do not take 
any trouble in the way of editing. Provided that your notes 
be legible I shall easily gueas your conclusions. If I should 
require to read a work in its entirety (that might be the case, 
for the spirit of passions is sometimeB disseminated, and 
requires to be, as it were, angled for as with a line in a pond), 
yon will have to borrow it from the library and send it to me ; 
provided, however, the work be written in French, for I am 
but little conversant with any other language \ If the send- 
ing of the books can be avoided by forwarding a few pages 
of extracts, you will please engage a copyist at my expense. 

The historical plan of the work will be your own business. 
I am absolutely incapable of it at first sight, the more so that 
I have myself no eyes left to read with. It therefore rests 
with you, being young and in good health, to record in chrono- 
logical order the history of love ; and to select all that is worth 
quoting without being scandalous. 

As regards those of whom in the night of time we shall 



* Patte» de mowihe is a tenn aignifjing a certaia lighc, nemrlj 
stjl^of writing. The whole phrase is equiralent to a vaal quanUin of 
aerihUing- 
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find bat few records, we ahall dispose of tliem in few worda, 
. reBerriag onrBelvea for more eUbor&te remarks in proportion 
as we adranoe into the light of times nearest to oar own, 
certainly the most interesting^ Yon can work oat this little 
plan at yonr leisure ; for we shall not have to commence for 
six months at least I mast finish my JfemotVec. Amongst 
certain biographies we shall have to point ont those which 
served as intermediaries, and that will enable ns to speak of 
several ftaMons more widdy known than edifying, in order to 
administer a kick to them (jxwr lexur donjier du pied au 
dervKre). 

Yoa see that yoa will have to establish a link, and to indi- 
cate it to me. Yon will please keep a good account of yonr 
working hours, yonr cab fares, expenses, and trouble; for, 
though amusing (I believe it to be bo), the work will not be 
so light as the pabUshers suppose, and I undertake to look 
after yonr intwests, sinoe yoa are good enough to have 
confidence in me. 

Tt* M. Jules Janin, Passy. 

Tasib, Irf Odoler, 1855. 
Ht dkab CoirmsRs, 

I so style yoa because yon are an author, and that I 
can be a critic upon certain occasions. I am about to scold 
you. That you should find fault with all that I write for the 
theatre, and particularly Maitre Favilla, is your right, and 
nobody contests it. But that you shoold search, outside the 
literary forms of my works, for sentiments which are not in 
them, is not just, and to that it ia my right and my duty 
to reply. 
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The charge (proces de tendance *) that yon bring against me 
to-day, and which is a recapitulation of several others, is as 
follows : Grcorge Sand apotheosizes the artUite and satirises 
the bourgeois. Her idea is glory to the mnsiciaii, to the actor, 
to the poet ; fie on the bourgeois ! shame and malediction upon 
the bourgeois ! An artiste passes — take off yonr hats ; see, a 
bourge<ns appears — let ns throw stones at him. 

I will answer yoa by the month of that very Favilla who 
annoys yon so much : "No, thank Ood, hatred is unkrunim to 
me." Consequently, I do not hate the bourgeoisie, and my 
works prove it. Ton hate artistes, and yonr oriticism 
proclaims it. 

I BO little hate the bourgeoieie, that, in Le Mariage do 
Victorine, I have made nse of the data furnished by Sedaine 
relative to M. Yanderke, who, being a nobleman, became a 
merchant, and in that position, by dint of work, liberality, 
probify, wisdom, modesty, acquired all the humble but true 
glory of a character, summed up by Sedaine in the ex- 
pression: "Philotophe sans le savoir" (a philosopher withont 
knowing it). In the same play, Yanderke's wife, son, and 
daughter are very affectionate, Gincere, and good creatures. 

I have not interfered with the master's typical characters, 
but I have endeavoured to develop that of Antoine, the busi- 
ness man, the household friend; he a petty bou/rgeois, a model 
of disinterestedness and fidelity. Lastly, I have created that 
Fulgence, also a petty bourgeois, a simple clerk, neither 
ridiculous nor hateful; you have yourself said so. 



* PtocS* de tendance, Hterallj a "oharga of tendency," aigni^ng a 
ohorge of intenC to oommiC or tendenoy bo cominiC a oertain act. Here 
employed to siguify exception takeu to ideas and persons. 
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Ij6 Manage de Ytctorine is thas a play, the charactera ia 
which all belong to the hourgeoitie ; it is a mocteat bat frank 
apotheoBiB of the Tirtnes pecnliar to that classj when it 
nnderstanda and fulfils its trae datiea. 

In Lea Yaeances de Pandolphe, the chief personage ia a 
professor of law, a bourgeois pure and simple ; a beneficent 
inisanthrope, who loves paternally and is the object of filial 
love. 

In Le Fresaoir, the characters belong to the working 
classes. Ton have thought them too virtnoos, too devoted, 
too intelligent. Tet, with respect to Flaminio, the characters 
in which do not belong to the bourgeotaie, yon snbseqnently 
said : " Well done, artiste. Artisan is better. One of the 
Greek names of Minerva was Minerva Artitana." 

I have not read what yon have written aboat Mauprat. 
In that there are neither bourgeoisie nor arHates, I do not 
know what yoo have found in it apoa which to expend your 
indignant eloquence. 

We have now come to Favilla. Now, in fact and /or the 
first time, an artiste and an artisan are aeon discussing. Yon 
were good enough to write an insincere analysis of my play, 
arming yourself with a first version, which was printed but 
notpuhlished in Belgium. Ton have, I believe, neither seen 
nor read the play as published and performed, and yon give 
an account of it ; you quote that which was neither performed 
nor published. That style of criticism is loyal towards neither 
the author, nor the public, nor yourself, my dear confrere: 
and, but for your having been gravely affected, which fact I 
regret and deplore without knowing its cause, you would not 
thus have acted. 

It is certain that I was not satisfied with my play of La 
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Baronnie de Muhldarf,* seeing that; I almost entirely re- 
wrote it; there is no doabt that^ from an artistic point oE 
view, the character of the hourgeoia Keller is too pronoanced, 
as I have essentially modified it 

I say from an artistic point of view, for, from a moral 
point of view, the bourgeoiaie was uot more harshly depicted 
therein than it ia in Maitre FavUla, Had I made a monster 
of the father of Keller, the son wonld none the less have lieen 
a noble character; in my rongh draft the last-mentioned 
personage was assigned a more active and important 
part. 

None of my own co-religionists (for I lielong to th© 
religion of Christian equality, and many are of my way of 
thinking) would have reproached me with representing a 
i/oun^ bourgeois as enthnsiastio and generons. Why did 
those who profess the doctrine that power shonld be in the 
hands of the wealthy, find fault with me for bringing ander 
their notice a hardened and vicious bloated bourgeois ? Why 
do people seek for hatred in the teachings of art F Are we 
in the time of Tartufe, when people were not allowed to 
depict the character of the hypocrite ? Yet, even in the days 
when Tartufe first appeared, true Christians saw in that 
criminal only a shadow favourable to the diffusion of true 
light. I might almost be driven to believe, my dear confrere, 
that you do not credit the existence of any virtues in the 
hourgeoiaie, and that yon, viewing its faults in a more serious 
light than myself, will one fine day compel me to take up its 
defence. 

I say then that, from an artistic point of view, my first 

* The original title ot Uatin FaviUa. 
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sketch of tLe bourgeois Keller had Beemed to me too roughly 
drawn. It was too harsh a figure in a picture whose general 
effect I wished to make appear soft and Beutimental, I work 
mnch more conscientionsly than yonr fraternal charity is 
pleased to suppose. Those who see me at work are aware of 
it, and, whatever opinioD you may profess on the snbject, the 
pnblic themselves deign to notice it; for they bestow sympa- 
thetic tears upon that impossible madman of a Farilla, and 
benevolently smile npoQ the good impulses of the terrible 
Seller, who, everything considered, is only ridiculous. 
Behold, here is the great crime I the supposing that an 
ez-lioen-draper conld be incapable of understanding mnsio, 
loving ariietea, distinguishing at a glance between an honest 
woman and a hohemienns, eating up his income by alms or 
princely liberality, and finally of marrying his son without 
hesitation to a girl whose only fortune is ber fine eyes ! The 
foregoing is, indeed, a very cruel, sharp, bitter, and systematic 
eondsmnation of the bourgeoisie ! 

The reproach of systematic hatred is precisely, my dear 
amfrere, that which I resent; for I fail to see that you can 
derive any credit from professing snch a sentiment against 
ariisies. How often, upon otber occasions, did you not glorify 
yonrself for belonging to that feeling and inspired race, and 
why, as regards Flaminio, do yon display such horror of the 
actor, you who created and illustrated Deburau,* the illastrions 
clown ? Who then can have hurt you so much, and why do 
you thus disown your very destiny, which 13 to observe, 
understand, and love the drama ? By quoting your own 
words I could certainly show that you contradict yonrself a 
hundred times ; but my object in writing to you is not to 

*' The name o£ a perEonage in one of M. Jules Jania'a vorks. 
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dispnte your artistic appreciation, it ia in order to say to yon : 
" Pnt aside the spite that animates yon, and, as regards tte 
moral aspect of things in general, do not indalge in volantary 
iojnstica" As for me, my morality is the only strength which 
I claim to possess i^ainst thonghtlesa decisionsj and as yon 
do not feel it, it is nsef nl, once for all, that I should let 70a 
know it. 

That morality is a morality of the heart, which took 
possession of me chiefly as I advanced in years. It is not a 
fancy, as yon term it, it is a very deep and wholesome senti- 
ment of what men, at all times and everywhere, owe one 
another, behind the wings of a stage as at a shop-counter, in 
the light of the sun which illnmines the sweet dreams of the 
poet, as in that of the lamp which illnmines the contemplative 
hours of the savant, the philosopher, the speculator, or the 
critic. Do you not see, my dear coti/rere, that you watched 
too long by the light of that lamp to understand men ; yoa 
only understand books, and you give your appreciation of 
the foundation when you should only give it respecting the 
fonn. Truly, as regards the latter, yon have often shown 
yourself to be a master. Nourished with excellent reading, 
and sparkling with emdition, you have written some exqnisite 
pages when free from passion and prejudice. But yon have 
nothing in yoa of the philosopher. Yet, in order to become 
a complete critic, one needs a little philosophy. You write 
criticisms like an artiste, giving way to your emotions, to your 
impulses, to your fits of poetry or of spleen. When reading 
your works I do not complain. The talent yoa display — 
when yon give yourself proper time— disarms judgment, 
whose true perceptions yon sometimes ruffle. People exclaim 
at every page : "Artiste, arOate, bnt not an artisan t poetic 
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and theatrical muse, and not M.ineroa Artisana I Whatever he 
may say or do, be is not at any time a bourgeoie, tor the ideal 
hourgeaU is wise, jast, and consistent. The heavy hammer of 
logio belongs to the artisan, the brilliant hobby of fancy to 
the artiste." 

When contriviDg to divide men into distinct classes : 
arthtea, artisans, hourgeoieie, dreamers, bobemians, wise and 
foolish, or even rich and poor, yoa no longer understand 
tiiem. All snch divisions were very well ten years ago, and if 
we have retained them in onr modes of ezpression, it is only by 
force o£ habit. Let ns examine the present state of society. 
In the recent political agitations all its notions, habits, and 
destinies have become confosed, li&e cards shoffled by the 
hands of the great gamester, whose name is progress. 

Tes, progress is, in spite of all, always more rapid in the 
midst of tronble than in the midst of peaoe. I know yonr 
opiDions, and yon are acquainted with mine; oar views are 
divergent, but they are not concerned here. 

Onr manners and ideas have been greatly disturbed. 
Fancifnl dreamer that yon are, have you not felt the earth 
shaking under our feet and the sky trembling over onr heads ? 
Bo yon not see that men and thiags are altered J Has not 
blind and passive fortune altered its course like some machine 
which no human hand can control ? Who, in yonr opinion, 
are to-day the rich and who the poor ? According to yon, 
the rich are the wise and the' poor are the fools. Well, 
that is an erroneoos notion, which yon would rid yoarseU of if 
you were to look outside of your hooks and yoor recollectiouB. 
Work, commerce, economy, calculation, reason were indeed, 
in Keller's time, almost certain sources of gain, success, and 
aecnrity. Now, chance, fashion, vogne, audacity, mere Uuk 
VOL. n. s 
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alooe decide the cbances oE rich and poor. Tbe bourgeois, 
whom onr memoiy embalmed and whom yoar imagination is 
bent upon reviving, no longer exists. The bourgeois who, 
every night, reckons the honest and modest profits -of hia 
day's labonrs, who does not speculate on the Stock Exchange, 
who does not ventare npon the exciting speculations of 
extensive indastrial operations, is no longer a bourgeois. He 
belongs to the masses, and, between him and the artisan — 
whom yoa are quite right to esteem and to respect — there la 
only the difference of a little more or less activity, inventive- 
ness, or ambition. What do I say I there is nowadays but 
little difference, as regards grievances and desires, between 
the peasant starving on the land which he does not know 
how to utilise, or cannot from lack of knowledge and capital, 
and the petty shopkeeper who with difficulty secures a 
modest competency, whilst always distutbed by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining credit. The tiller of the soil, like the 
tradesman, like the artist, like all those who have not secured 
big prizes, Flaminio like Fulgence, Keller like Favilla, all 
constitute the people. 

Henceforth they do not present conflicting contrasts : 
they are men who seek or work, wait or hope ; brothers and 
equals who may sometimes still quarrel and misunderstand 
one another, hot who are on the eve of agreeing, because 
with them, whether virtoe plays the fiddle or intelligence 
measures out linen, intelligonoe and virtue alone constitute 
the aristocracy- 
How and why can yoa expect a poet to hute this or 
that man, among those workers whose- cause is common, 
whatever may be the proper names inscribed upon their flags, 
in. the past, in the present, or in the f atore t 
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What the poet should hate and reprore, if he were devoid 
of reason or charity, is speculation, that terrible game which 
makes and mars existences, benefiting some at the expense 
of others, bo mnch so that, every twenty years (I am speaking 
of the past, it will now be muoh more frequent), the soil of 
France changes hands. Tes, speculation, that qneen of 
vicissitades, of stmggles, of jealousies and passions, that 
enemy of tho ideal and of onr dreams, that reoliai above 
all others, which impels men towards the feverish activity 
of success and which equally disdains the contemplations of 
the artiste, the erudite labours of the critic, the systems of 
philosophers, and the religions aspirations of moralists. At first 
sight, the lovers of the science of speculation would hence- 
forth seem to be the bourgeois, the real, the only hourgeoia, 
in onr present society, which only possesses antiquated and 
nnsuitable expressions for new things. But, if we consider it, 
that ardent race which is rapidly inimding all the moral and 
physical forces of onr time does not constitute a class by 
itself, it is not even a distinct race. It is like the Church of 
Positivism, recruiting adepts everywhere, and finding some 
among poets as among grocers, among the laity aa among the 
clergy, in the highest walks of society as in its most obscure 
and most servile regions ; so much so that, in order to make a 
fortune or to escape distress, men need no longer perform 
a patient and daily task, have business talent or the inspira- 
tions of art; the question for them is to master the mechanism 
of banks and the calculations of financial eventualities, to 
attempt bold strokes, to invest their money safely, to syste- 
matise the chances of gain ; in short, to know how to gamble, 
since gambling on a large scale has become the aool of modem 
society. 

a 3 
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This would, no donbt, be a fine subject of declamation for 
tbose who are nnaoqnainted with what is known now ander 
the name of hnsinees ; hnt, if we rise above qnestiooB of injary 
to our own interests in the stmggle, if we shake ofF selfishness 
in order to consider the progress of the eoonomioal torrent 
and the end towards which, with artists and politicians alike, 
its waters are rushing, we are struck at perceiving general 
salvation at the end of that career opened to unbridled 
individualism. 

We see capitals hurled after the marvellons conquests of 
industry, and forcibly, fatally placing themselves at the service 
of the genius of invention. We observe the principle of 
association breaking forth like the buu through the etorm- 
clouds, machines performing the laborious task of man, and 
new indastries offering a compensation to the working classes^ 
freed from the duty of beasts of burden and called apon to 
perform more intelligent, less severe, and healthier occupa- 
tions. We, in fine, see Socialism — your Apocalyptic beast, 
my dear confrere — making room for itself and grafting itself 
npon European society, whatever be the outward forms ol 
equality or authority, of republic, dictatorship, or autocracy 
which it may plesse nations to inscribe at the head of their 
present and future constitutions. 

The force of the community of interests is such that 
^**^ing can henceforth thwart its wonderful progress, and 
measui ^ars nor revolutions succeed in wrecking its conquests, 
the aristclysms which, in the political as in the physical order 

How . are constantly threatening mankind, will without 
that man, -oy many fortunes yet, existences, and schemes, it 
whatever majnevitable ; but that which is acquired in relation 
in. the past, ionce is acquired for ever. Speculators have 
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become sensible, tbey hare taken advantage of the works of 
political and social economy which have been hatched during 
a whole centniy. They use them to their own advantage, and 
generally, perhaps wholly, in view of their own advantage ; 
they nevertheless nse them, and that is the great point. Civi- 
lisation will be benefited by it when enlightenment is more 
widely diffused and the aim more obvions. 

Meanwhile there are, doubtless, many sofierings and dia< 
asters. I should not agree with you were I to formulate the 
complaints that most touch and grieve me in the maleficent 
influences of that social transformation. Besides, we are not 
free to investigate that question deeply. Bat, to confine 
myself to the sabject of my letter, art and artistes — art, that 
is our mutual profession ; artistes, to whose ranks we both 
belong, my dear confrere — I am of opinion that our mandate 
should be to fight against the excess of prosaidsm that is 
inevitably invading the world, and, while not impeding the 
rush of those troubled waters which, sooner or later, mnst 
become clearer, to save some few pearls, or at least some 
flowers carried away by the storm. 

What are your mind and heart about, yon who, like myself^ 
have been art-making and have led an artiste's life during 
nearly the last quarter of a century, that yon should utter all 
those imprecations against poets, artists, moeiciana, actors, all 
the lovers of the ideal ? 
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To Madame Asnould-Plessy, Parts. 

"SasutT, 21af Sovembm, 1855. 

Mt HAm>eoHt Babunq, 

I have been and Btill am qnite poorly ; bat yaa. musfe 
not say so, beoaose tbat would bring apon tae tbirty letters 
from friends more frightened than there is need for them to 
be. It was bat a cold ; bat colds are with me of a nasty 
nerroos character. They literally choice me. I am a little 
better now; bnt it has delayed me. My play* was finished, 
and in the copyist's hands ; I took it back in order to tonch 
it np. After repeated corrections I obtained a better resnlt, 
and the copyist (£mile) has again the opportunity o£ dis- 
playing his fine handwriting. Only last night did my mind 
rest from that meditation, whose progress the cold from 
which I was sntfering had retarded, if not obstructed ; and I 
now write to you at once before going to bed. My letter will, 
I hope, find yoa in the midst of a new success. I have already 
foi^tten whose Joc(mde\ this is. Is it Leonardo da Vinci's T 
You are at least as handsome as she was, and I am sure that 
people adore yoa as much in that character as they do in all 
others. 

I am thinking of going to Paris with my hurly manuscript 
at the end of this month. That will be soon enongh, will it 
not 7 If it should be too early for me to be of any nse, let me 
know, and I will send yoa the play if need be. Ought I to 
write to M. Doncet to let him know what progress I have 
made ? Does he rely upon me ? After I have submitted my 



* Vlrriiolv,, performed at the GjmnBse, under the title of J^VtutfotM. 
f The title of a pla; in which Madame Amould-Flesay was Bcting. 
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prodaction to yoa and to Madame Allan (for yoa most gnide 
me absolately in tlie diatribntion of the parts), am I to hand 
him my manascnpt ? 

Have you found a reader for me? I am nnacqnainted 
with any. 

Regnier'a part in the said piece is very good; would he 
consent to nndertaks the reading ? * I will ask him ; 
I fancy he must be a good reader, bnt I do not know. 

Do not expect a brUliant part, my darling. Tours is one 
expressing kindness, teademess, and sincerity. Like yourself 
when not acting, it both langha and weeps. But I fear that 
those who like champagne will think it bnt clear water I 

The piece is a long one; your part is not, although it is 
the very life and soul of the play. I do not know whether 
Bressant will care for his port; it is rather a long-drawn one 
and the object of the lesson taught in the play, and he, 
always accustomed to please and to come out victorious, may 
consider himself rather too much sacrificed to the moral of the 
piece. The other male character will perhaps be better liked 
by the public ; Bressant might like to take it, bat his qualities 
woald not show to such advantage therein as in the part 
I propose for him, which^ everything consideredj is the 
most important in the play. Madame Allan will, I believe, be 
satisfied, as her desire is to appear stupid, poor dear woman. 
She will furnish at once the framework and the gaiety of the 
piece. The part of Provost is not an extensive one, but I 



* It ia the cnstom in the leading Paris theatres for pla7s, when sub- 
mitted b; their authors for approval, to be read by one of the actors 
before the directors. — The chances of the authors are natnralljr mach 
affected by the way in which their produotions are read upon such 
occasions. 
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thiot it is nicely sketched : wUl he anclert&ke it F FiDall;-, 
I shall require two more comedians, whose standing need not 
be 80 high as those mentioned above, bnfc the selection of 
whom will be rather a delicate matter, in order tiiat nothing 
may be compromised. 

Now, in yonr opinion, is the play worth anything f Ton 
will tell me, for I do not know, I have stndied it so much that 
I am quite bewildered. Will it be accepted f that is not 
certain. They perhaps have made np their minds beforehand 
to reject it. 

Ah 1 I was forgetting : Mademoiselle Dubois is talented, is 
she not f her part is all-important. 

1 have received the prize (priTne).* I thanic yon for having 
shown yourself such a clever huBinena man. After all this, my 
kind and beantiful child, I kiss and love you. Love me also 
like my good daughter, as yon are. 

Obobqb Sakd. 



To M. Alexandre Dumas, Jun., Paris. 

NoBiNT, 26tA Novemher, 1855. 
My dub Child, 

I am quite pleased to receive news of yon. I only ask 
to be allowed to serve you, and I have already assigned one o£ 
my characters to Mademoiselle Dabois, whom yon recom- 
mended to me last year. I do not know M. Bache jt I have 
never seen him. If yoa have not recommended him merely 

* Probable aUuBion to some prize siicli as those given to newspaper 
BubacrUieni. 

t Tbe comedian. 
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as a matter of coartesy and are really interested in him, yoa 
must let me have a reply to this ; for I wish yoa to inform me 
&a follows : Is he tall, short, stout, yoang, old, lively, or 
serious T Would he, for ex^ample, make up well as a wealthy 
nobleman, obliqae in morals aa in vision, or as a thieving valet f 
Would he expect a leading part, orwoald he accept a subordi- 
nate one ? Finally, has he really any go and originality in 
himf 

Yoa compliment me upon FavW,ai I myself have nob seen 
you since the production of £e Demi-montie. That is a 
masterpiece of cleverness, wit, and observation. It indeed 
marks a progress in the science of the drama and in that of 
life, and yet I liked Diane and Marguerite better, because I 
like plays which cause me to weep. I like drama better than 
comedy, and, like a good woman, I want to feel enthosiastto 
over one of the characters. I was sorry that the young girl 
of the Demi-monde should have been made so little of after 
having been so well conceived, and that that rascally woman, 
who is so true to life and so well played, should have been the 
absorbing character in the piece. I of course know that, after 
having made the Dame auz Cameliat interesting, you felt it 
necessary to present the reverse side of the medal. Art requires 
those impartial studies and contrasts which belong to life. 
This, however, is not a criticism that I am writing. I always 
regard you as the first of the new Bchool of dramatic authors, 
according to the style to-day, as your father is the first in that 
of yesterday. I myself belong to the style of the day before 
yesterday or the day after to-morrow. I know not and 
it matters little. I amuse myself with what I do, but am 
still better amused with what yon do, and your plays are for 
me events which bring into play my heart and my intetleot. 
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Will yoa make me weep the next time F If you are in that 
vein, I promise you not to restrain myself. How is it that I do 
not flee yon when I come to Paris ? Becanse yon have no 
time to learn that I am there, and I have not time to ascertain 
whether yoa are there. It is here, at Nohant, that yoa 
should come to see me. You would have time here for 
working, and we should have hoars of recreation when we 
could chat. Make up your mind then to do so one of these 
days, if yoa love me a little, who love you so much. I also 
send you Maurice's kind regards, and beg yoa to convey my 
tender regards to your father. Why do we get nothing from 
him ? Wo are in want of something. The heroic drama has 
ended only because the masters have left it. If you reply, 
and yoa have /resA news from Montigny, let me have it. And 
that poor Villars too, we have killed him by not giving him 
the leading parts. But is that your fault 7 

Gbobqi Samd. 



To M. Paul de Saint Vjctos, Paris. 

PiBjfl, 1856. 

I have just thanked Th^pbile Gautier for his capital 
article, and I also thank you for yours,* my dear sir. In 
doing 80 Z disregard a scruple of conscience, which always 
prevented me from expressing thanks for the critique. But, 
as yoa understand the motive for that scruple, you will also 
understand why it vanishes aa regards yourself. 

There is a sort of stupid pride, of which we are accused by 

* An artiole reviewiDg Frawoite. 
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those who do sot possess any other; there is also a sort of 
trae pride, which lofty characters do not misanderetaDd. That is 
why I confidently tell you that I feel encooraged by your 
sympathy, and ^atef al for it. 

If yoa shoold feel any interest in tho general rehearsal of 
Oow,m£ il vau.a plaira,* I shall be delighted to see yon when it 
takes place. 

Yonrs, 

Geobqe Sasd. 



To Madame Augustine de Bertholdi, Brinon-Us- 
Allemands, viA Clamecy. 

Pahib, IZth April, 1856. 
DxjIB Dacqhtsb, 

I tluDk yoa forgetfnl ! bat for Eag^oto, I shonld only 
have heard about once since your retnm to Briaon. Becaase 
I do not reply to yon (yon are sofficiently acquainted with the 
life I lead here), yon are not justified in leaving to other 
people the duty of letting me know how you are. You have 
more than enough time to write to me ; yoa write to every- 
body else. You even find time for match-making ; as for 
me, yon neglect me entirely. You are therefore, dear little 
daughter, scolded by me, in order to cure you of grambling as 
yon do. 

As for the match of which you speak, I believe it is a 
desirable and will prove a happy one. I heard of it with 
much pleasure, and am delighted at it for the sake of both 
families. 

* An adaptation of ShakeBpeare's A9 You Like It, by George Sand. 

„,„,„^;ooylc 
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I do not know whetlier 70a have again seen the GirerdB ainoe 
they were here; if bo, they wUl have told you, goose that yoa 
are, that I do not forget yon, and that we talked a good deal 
abont you. 

I am writing to yon on my retarn from the Th^fttre 
Fren^ais, where my Oomma il vout ■^laira, adapted and 
imitated from Shakespeare, has just been performed. 

The piece was very nnsatisfactorily played by most of the 
actors. The scenery and costumes were splendid, the public 
very hostile, being composed of all those who were unfaTOur- 
ably disposed, whether connected with the house or ont of 
doors. Success was nererthelesE secured, nobody being able 
to display his ill-will, and Shakespeare was more triumphant 
than I expected. As for me, I thought the public cold and 
atnpid, bnt everybody says they were very warm, like the 
public usually at a first representation at the ThS&tre Fran^ais, 
and all my friends are delighted. 

JVan^otse is going on splendidly, and its success increases 
daily. 

Good night, dear daughter; it is late, and I am going to 
bed, in order to rest from the fatigues involved by the 
three playa whose performance I have secured during the last 
four months. 

I kiss you fondly, also Bertholdi and Georget ; * I shall 
start for Nohant towards the end oE next week. Write to me 
there. 

* Term of endearment for George. 
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To M. Charles Duvbrnbt, La ChAtre, 

NoHAMT, Jfiwemfcer, 1856. 

The impreseioii ia not clear enoagh, or the seal itself 
is too macb worn to permit of its being described with 
certainty. The following ia what I believe I see in it : 

Two shields argent, inier/oced, aader an earl's coronet. 

The dexter shield is as follows : 

Argent, Uon-leoparde (that is, in the act of walking), 
bearing a small escatcheon, in whose field appears a Iamb 
passant (that is, in the act of walking) across a plain or 
ehampagne. The shield is d'enquerre, that is, metal upon 
metal, a rather nncommon occnrrence in heraldry. The cham- 
pagne is a charge somewhat rare in blazonry. The position 
of the small escatcheon and its shape are also very annsual. 
The arms may perhaps not belong to heraldry at all, and be 
bat fancy ones. 

The sinister shield bears charges quite in accordance 
with well-known and logical facts. Its description ia as 
follows ; 

Chevron gulea (that is, red), on field argent, charged with 
three roses stalked and in foliage, and eormonnted in chief 
by an ordinary which seems to be a ann, termed the sun in 
splendour or midday-sim, becanse of its occnpying the central 
spot in the uppermost portion of the escatcheon, 

The earl's coronet does not signify anything. It appears 
that, in the eighteenth century, everybody nsed to asaame it ; 
for my grandfather Dupin, who possessed no title, displayed it 
over bis three shells argent on field azure. 

Bnt the chevron is the sign of very ancient nobility. It 
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ranks among tto ordinariea knoim in heraldry as lea pieces 
honorablei {Jumourahle charges). It refers either to a stirrup or 
to a bar of tournament {harriere de toumoi) ; opinions differ 
on ttat important point, but it is nndoubtedly a sign of 
knighthood. 

If what I term the small escutcheon of the dexter shield 
were a large bezant, which may possibly be the case, it would 
be a sort of sonvenir of the crusades. The bezants (a cor. 
ruption of the word byzantine), were coins in nse at 
Byzantium. They are often met with in armouries, though 
of a much smaller size than on your small escutcheon. If 
that escntcheon were a bezant, we should have to say: 
bezant charged over the whole, and lamb passant in pretence 
over all 

There is erudition and science for yon 1 It does not cost 
much, and is, thank God, forgotten as qnickly as it is 
learned.* 

A thonsand fond kisses to EngSnie. Good-bye, I hope to 
see you soon. 

To M. Calamatta, Brussels. 

KOEAKT, 6A AyrO, 1857. 

ToQ do not know what yon are talking about with 
yonr Colosseum, your form, your great people, and your cry 
for vengeance, which you say ought to be shouted on the 
housetops. I forgive yon yonr artist's taste, yon have a right 
to it, and I do not quarrel with those whose power (a real one) 
is derived from their point of view. I should be very sorry to 

* Heraldry haa been described aa "the aoienoe of fools with long 
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shake tlieir opinion if I coald, and, seeing that I cannot do so, 
ray own notions and instinots constitnte the right of my thesis, 
without either danger or damage to those who feel strongly 
in fayonr of the contrary thesis. 

I am qnite willing to ^ve j/ou f^ atichj ' bnt yon are 
ft dreadfol hnmbng and never come for it. 

As for what I was to say respecting the martyrs of the 
caose, I have said it; bat what I hare written must remaia in 
my desk nntil a new state of things. Bo yoa then believe 
that we are free to say anything? Yon are a nice fellow, 
yon, with both yoar hands in yonr pockets, perambulating the 
streets of Brussels 1 In the last chapter of my novel,* I 
endeavonred to shadow forth something of my thoughts, 
yet it is not certaia that the work will pass the censorsbip. 

Three lines referring to Lamennais were cut oat because 
of their allusion to the Capnchin friars with whom he had 
lived, yet the Fresae f does its best to assist the author. 
How disgveting ! we are kept as mute as though we were 
dead. 

As we cannot, therefore, speak of what in Borne is mate, 
paralysed, and invisible, we must soundly denounce that 
which we see of Borne, that which is reared there : sqnalid- 
ness, laziness, and infamy. We must not show mercy even 
to the monuments which console the stupid toarists, spurious 
orHstee, devoid of feeling, of reflection, of heart, who tell 
us : " What matters that there are priests and beggars ! they 
have a character of their own, they are in harmony with 
the ruins ; wo are very happy her^ we admire stones and 
ibcget men." 

* La DanieBa. 

t The title of a newspaper is whfoh George Sand used to write. 
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No, I will not admire, love, or tolerate anytUiiig id Satan's 
kingdom, that old haant of brigands 1 I feel that I could 
spit npoD the people who kneel before cardinals. Seeing 
that they are the only people we are allowed to speak of, let 
ns do BO I those we do not speak of are not nnder considera- 
tion. If, thanks to me, anybody shonld feel horror and 
disgnst for Some, sncH as it is to-day, I shall have done some- 
thing nsefal. I -might say aa mnch of onrselres, if I were 
allowed, but our hands are tied, and I nerer require other 
writers to jeopardise themselres in place of me. 

Besides, we French people never act so ngly as a devont 
and lazy nation. We make mistakes, we easily become 
excited and infuriated. But coald they ever do with us 
what they hare done with Come 7 Ghi lo aa?* Perhaps I 
However, we have not yet come to that. 

It is, therefore, good to point ont what becomes of prieat- 
ridden people, and I was right in doing so at any cost. What 
I say may perhaps incense Italians ; yet, if they reflect, they 
must agree with me. 



To M. Charles Edmqnd, Paris. 

HoBurr, \Zi\ Jwte, 1857. 
Dear friend, it is not an historical novel,f it is a novel 
in the style of the period of Lonis XIIL In an historical 
novel we expect to find serious incidents, important person- 
ages, the relation of great deeds. That is not what I am 
engaged in, and the description of my novel aa advertised in 

* Who knows F f Xw Bmu» ifoMwur* d« Boii-Dori. 
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the Presae, might lead one to expect some more Barions 
adveDtnres than those I relate. As it would be rather difficult 
without a long periphrase to convey to the reader the dis- 
tinction which I here point ont to yon, pray strike oat the 
word li^toricx^ from the advertisement. It ia better to give 
more than we promise than to promise more than we give. 
I have treated the whole matter from my own point of viaWj 
and have made nnmerons researches in order to he hhtorioiXV^ 
faithful to the most insignificant details of coatomB, ideas, and 
manners of the times inclnded within the scope of my work, 
I have not associated my story with a single point that is not 
historical Yet all this cannot make a novel like Walter 
Scott's, We have to-day no novelist who can write as he 
wrota 

What has become of yon ? And the Uttte girl F 
Will yon soon come to see ns ? Is my friend of the Bae 
des Saints- F^res melancholy or ill ? * I have not heard from 
her for some time now, and when she is silent I scarcely dare 
to qnestion her. 

Good night, dear; yonra in heart. 

G. Sahd. 

To M. Charles Poncy, Toulon, 

NoEAHT, \Uh Jdjrwrf, 1857. 
DxAB Child, 

Never part with the letters of def onct persons, though 
people may ask yoa for them. There is always some idea of 
self-interest hidden under snch requests. Letters which are 

* Madame Amonld-PleHsj, an actresH. 
VOL. n. » 
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honest (like those of Lamenoais^ rather rehgioosly collected 
by Old Nick*) lead to no resnlt, except that in parting with 
them you ran the risk of heing deprived of yoor aatographa, 
vhich get mislaid. Attempts in snch a case are fniitleas, 
because the relations, heirs, or executors of the dead person 
claim the monopoly of anch publications. It is their right. 
Tbey ayail themselres of it sometimes through cupidity, 
sometimes also out of genuine respect for the memory of 
their departed relation or friend. Should, in fact, the latter 
oome back to this world, he would not always be very satisfied 
to see letters, not intended by him for the popular gaze, 
published in their entirety. The letters must, therefore, be 
cnrtailed. And then 1 that ia not an easy task. The editors, 
under the pretext tbat they are responsible for their authen- 
ticity, require, from those who part with the letters, the 
cession of the autographs. From that moment you are at 
their mercy. Whom will yon hold reeponsible, if they should 
publish what you yourself would not ? In short, if you com- 
ply, yon expose yourself to a great annoyance and disagreeable 
judicial bickerings. 

So far as I recollect, BSranger'a letters to you display a 
feeling of mingled friendliness and sourness towards me. 
Those he wrote to me concerning yourself are ill-disposed 
towards you. He was nnkind both in heart and tongue^ 
although his personal life was irreproachable. He was an expert 
in giving advice, though himself reluctant to receive any. In 
his position that was a great art ; but he was very flattering 
and perfidious whenever he did not run any risk, and he 

* An allueion wther to M. M. E. Forgnes or to M. M. A. Blaize, 
nephew of LaiaenaMs, both of whom publiahed collectioue of L&men- 
uais' letters. — ProbJibly a notn de flume. 
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often took a mean advantage of the religions respect -wbich 
was felt for hia genias, age, and probity. Poor Eaggne Sue, 
who died so young, had a mnoh warmer heart I 

Yoor lines on Saiat Solange are truly fine and charming. 
Bat having to earn bread for your family, yon work nnder 
difficulty. I qaite see it. Bat no ; I also perceive that yon 
are courageoas, and feel the consolation derived from the 
fulfilment of duty. It cannot be helped I Such is life I 
BSranger had no family to support. He enjoyed a calm 
repose. We cannot hope for the same. 

Good night, dear child} years in heart. 



To Hbr Majesty the Empress Eug&nib. 

"Sa-oisn, Sf& Odoher, 1857. 
UlDAK, 

The fraitfal and gracious protection which Your 
Majesty deigns to bestow upon ariisieia encourages me to 
address yon in that quality, in order to enlist your kindness 
in behalf of a family well worthy of it. 

The great dramatic name of Marie Dorval protects that 
family and intercedes in its favour. M. Lngnet, himself a 
talented and honest artiate, married the daughter of that cele- 
brated artiste. Kecently, when at Plombidres, His Majesty 
the Emperor deigned to encourage him. M. Lngnet has five 
children, and no other resource except hia daily work. 

But what will most touch the feeling heart of Tour 
Majesty is a recital of the numerous deeds of charity 
performed by Marie Dorval, who died in needy circumstances 
after a life (^ glory and fatigue. 

t3 
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la addition to more than 100,000 francs* secared to the 
Tarions hospitals f throngh her great sacceBses, liadame 
Doiral (who patronised seyeral charitable institntiona in 
Toalouse) founded Beveral beds in the hospitals at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Montpellier, as also a day nursery {crecTie) in the 
Panbonrg Saint Antoine.J Sereral of the beds there are 
under the patronage of Saint-Geoi^e, in memory of a grand- 
son, npon whom tho poor woman had set her whole affection, 
and whose death she did not sarrire. 

Tour Majesty needs only to speak, and Jacqaes Lagnet, 
the second grandson of Madame Dorval, will receive in a lyces 
the development of his fine intellect and happy dispositioa. 
That will be one more beneficent deed in the precious life of 
Your Majesty, and, I dare Tonch, one of those that will inspire 
its recipient with the deepest gratitude aod produce the best 
resnlts. 

It is to a mother that mothers dare to appeal. That sacred 
title, which heaven has blessed in Your Majesty, still adds 
hope and faith to the profound respect wi^L which we invoke 
yon, and with which I have the honour to be, 

Your Majesty's most humble, obedient servant, 

Geobqb Sans. 



* About £4,000 sterling. 

t Tbronghout Frsnoe a tax is levied on tfaeatrioal proprietors. It 
is knowD u U drmi iet poMvre* (poor's tax), and represents a oertain 
percentage of the gross receipts of the theatres. The tax is devoted to 
the support of hospitals and other charitable institutions. 

X One of the districts of Paris inhabited cbiefly by the working 
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To TUB SAAfE. 

NOHiKT, Zath Odober, 1857. 
Uasah, 

The reply which Toor Majesty deigned to make to 

an appeal worthy of enlisting your interest is sach as we 

expected from Your Majesty's exquisitely kind and feeling 

heart. We told yoa that the great artiste who left this world 

for a better one is now praying for the maternal felicity of the 

angost and kind protectress of her children. 

We dare not take the liberty of thanking Yonr Majesty; 

for yoa do good for its own sake, and withont heeding wbetbw 

the gratitude yon deserre will be in any way adequate ; but we 

dare tell yoa that yoa hare made an addition to the number of 

your happy sabjects, becanse we beliere that to be the only 

reward sought tor by Tour Majesty. 

With those profound and respectful sentimentB, and in tha 

name of the Luguet family and in my own^ 

I have the honour to be, 

Madamj 

Tour Majesty's moat bamble, grateful eerrant, 

GxoBQB Sand. 

To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHAST, 29tA ^otmiber, 1857. 
Deab Frixnd, 

Before speaking about business, I wish to tell you that, 

8 few days ago, I began to read your accoant of tha great 

voyage, and that, compliment and friendly prejudices apart, I 

have been delighted by it. I was afraid to open your big 
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book and have to leave it anread. That is why I only opened 
it when certain tltat I sbonld qo longer have to write a three- 
act comedy every week for our Nohant theatre. I am at eaae 
now, and following yoa through the icebergs : it is written 
with a masterly hand, I assure yon. It is lively and at once 
amnsing and awe-inapiring ; it is charmingly FTench as 
regards both style and tone. The little nest, lined with silk 
and velvet, where the passengers meet to smoke and listen to 
Schubert's melodies, despite the possibility of meeting with 
floating ice likely to cmsh the ship, is a detail well described, 
as thrilling as one of Cooper's stories, bnt more artistic. I 
am going to follow you to Sweden, precisely where I have 
laid the scene of my new novel. Before reading it carefally, 
I pemsed rapidly that part of the book, I perceive that yon 
have not been to Dalecarlia, where I pitched my tent in 
imagination. Tell me whether yon possess a French, Italian, 
or English (I am not acquainted with any other langnage) 
work on that part of Sweden, and a few particulars respecting 
its history in the eighteenth centary, under Frederic 
Adolphus, the husband of Ulrica of Prussia. Yon would 
greatly oblige me by lending it to me. If yon cannot, then 
let me know of a book which I could read treating of Sweden 
at that time; or else, if the matter is still fresh in your 
memory, write a concise precta of it for me, extending only 
over a few pages. 

I do not know why yon have moments when you feel 
disheartened; you really possess very solid and fine talent, 
and, besides, a marvellous facility, for your work is voluminous 
and treats of everything, a wonderful memory for all yon have 
seen, and a special aptitude io having been able to see it in 
order to feel it, while seeing it in order to remember ii. I 
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certainly shonld be nnabld to do as much. I loll myself to 
sleep by watcbing £ies, and allow a crowd of mteresting facta 
to pass nnnotioed. Yoa may be assured tbat yonr book is 
well writteD, and tbat I am quite competent enoagh to be able 
to tell you BO. ThaSj if yoa possess really excellent facnlties, 
you onght never to lose heart. Yon will have as many carea 
and troables as a blockhead, and will feel them more keenly ; 
bat, whilst more hart by the baftets of life than vnlgar thick- 
ekinned people, yoa will have this eoormons oompeosatioa 
which they have not — intelligent work, aitnuitive work, as the 
Fonrierista wonld aay. 

Let na talk of boainess ; it won't take long. Yon will take 
whatever time you require for the new publication ; and 
merely give me a little mon^ if I should want it, in exchange 
for the maunaoript. 

Subject to ybnr opinion, here is the titie : Christian WtUdo. 
You will say tbat Waldo is not a Swedish name ; that may 
be, but it ia strictly biatorical. The name is a sonroe of 
surprise even to him who bears it. Announce, if yon like^ 
that the novel treats of events in the eighteenth ceotnry, so 
aa to prevent its being supposed that it refers to some rela> 
tion of Pierre Waldo, the chief of the Yaadoia. Or again, 
yoo may, if you think it more attractive, give the work tbe title 
of Le Chateau dee Etoilea. That is, we fiinoy, Stelleborg, which 
some personage bnilt for himself in Dalecarlia, in imitation of 
that at Uraniemborg in the Island of Haven. In this caatle 
some strange things occur. Let na hope that they will prove 
amnsing ; I believe upon farther consideration that the latter 
title will take best. Decide yourself. Do not announce it as 
6 picture either of Sweden or of the eighteenth centaiy ; for 
(he actual &cts will be less adhered to than in Boia-Bore. *- 
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shall do my beet witb it; bat this time I am only writiDg a 
romaatic noTel. 

Yon say that Alexandre lores mo a good deal; he has 
reason to do so. As for mOj I lore him as though I were his 
mother. I adore a jost, traoqail, serene, and strong nature, 
whose intellect is in perfect harmony with its organisation. 
That is a rery rare type; it is even a new one in literary 
hnmaoity, which, np to the present time, probably owing to 
the &alt of the social snironndings, has not been able to 
display itsdf. The jealous artiste, that is to say, the wicked 
and anforfcnnate artiste, is nearly synonymoaa with artiste. 
Dumas the elder is essentially good, bat too often intoxicated 
with his own ability. His son has more good sense, which 
is a rare thing in this centnry of intellectoal orgies. He 
will make his mark, and in this, the second half of the century, 
the end of which I shall not live to see, bat which I am sara 
will be better' than the first. 

Be calm then, dear friend, I hare no magnetic efflnence ; 
bnb henceforth, I beUeve, without illusion, and there is the 
whole secret of what little strength I have. Yoa may hare 
mnch greater strength and you will hare it, in feeling that 
this world is moving as it should, and that yon also are 
helping it onward. 

My children send their love. 

G. Samd. 
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To THE Same. 

HoHUiT, 8t^ Deemtfier, 1857. 
My presentimeots, it appears tben, were onlj too well 
founded. I do not know whether that is a misfortane for the 
Presae. I do not believe it is.* But what troubles me is 
yoar position, which jon seem to regard as compromised in 
the scrimmage. I cannot eren Indalge in sappositions, not 
knowing what share of influence your Belleme friend f has 
in the affair. It it be not indiscreet on my part to ask yoa, 
let me know; but, in replying or not on this point, do not 
leave me ignorant of what interests yoa personally, and in 
what, by chance from the depths of my Thebaiid, I could be 
naefnl to yoa. I should be delighted to £ud an opportunity, 
so as to lay hold of it, and should not fear pulling too hard 
that beantifnl hair,} which often passes as unawares, like the 
tails of comets. 

For my part, I also feel a little grieved ; for, in the past, 
I contributed to the fatal sum of warnings. The punishment 
of La Daniella falls at present on the back oiSois-Dore, which 
must be shattered by this tremendons blow. The pubUc 
quickly forget, and scarcely ever again care for a work that 
baa once been broken off. 



* The pabliootion in the Pretie of La DanieUa led to that joarnal's 
receiving two snccessive wamings at the beginning of 1857. A third 
and last having been given to it in coneeqaence of an article by 
H. AlphonsQ Fejrat in December of the same year, the journal became 
liable to anspetiaion without legal proceedings. 

t Prince JSrflma Napol£on. 

X An allDsion to the fact that Opportunity was represented by the 
Bomans nnder the figure of a woman, having hair only on the fore part 
of the head. 
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But all that does not prevent Peyrat's article from beiog 
well written, and I regard tha aeverity displayed anything 
bat clerer, all tbings considered. Was not bis conclnsion 
in favonr of tbe oatb of allegiance, and is not tbe Pretse going 
to find snbscribers again instead of losing them ? 

Yon are indeed the personification of all that is obliging 
to bare thought of my old books, in spite of weariness, nn- 
easiness, and headache. Send me some of the works yon 
mention, whicberer you may think useful to me in connection 
with the subject. I want a local sketch of Dalecarlia in the eigh- 
teenth century, and an historical sketch of the court, the town,and 
the country dttring the two reigns preceding that of Gustavut III. 
I might easily write these if I had the facts, bnt I bare no 
details whatever, and all the aothorities I am able to consult 
here are either quite silent or nearly so, as regards matters of 
hats and bonnets, 

I have Marmier's works, published during the first twenty- 
five years of the Revue dee Deux Mondesj but what I am in 
search of is not there. If his Histoire de la Scandinavie only 
deals with ancient times, it will not help me out o£ the difficulty. 
Decide and act as if the matter were yonr own. Above all be 
quick about it, provided that you be not ill, and retain what I 
shall owe you out of what I am about to ask for from 
M. Bony;* for a considerable sum is still due to me in 
connection with Baie-Dord, and I am passing through a littJe 
financial crisis which is not without example in mj annual 
budget. I do not think that my request will be tbooght 
to arise from mistmst; I am incapable of that. It is owing to 
stress of circumstances in my personal affairs. 

Just another word now ! If you are no longer obliged to 

* Cashier at the office of the IVMte. 
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stick close to work, and can consider the time of saspension 
as a holiday, come and epend it with as ; yoa can work, yoD 
can read to me what yon have written, and your time will not 
be lost. 

Yet one word more. I have sent you the artide on 
Madame Allart. As the question is to be nsefol to her, we 
most not, yoa will agree with me, wait for the reappearance 
of the Presac. If yoa hare an opportunity of so doing, place 
the articles eZsev^e as soon as possible. 



To Her Majesty the Empress Eugenie. 

NoHuiT, ^Ck December, 1857. 
HuuM, 

Tour Majesty, I know— everybody knows— will always 
kindly welcome the idea of patting balm into human and 
social wounds. An act of legal sererity has just eerioasly 
affected the Urease newspaper, by decreeing its suspension for 
two mouths. The moneyed men who cany ou these vast 
undertakings may have the means of meeting snob difScalties ; 
but must literary men, who are not reepoDsible for the 
editorial tone of the newspaper, and above all the ttMiaand 
workmen employed in the mechanical part of the work, and 
whom the suspension of their daily labour throws oat into 
the street in mid-winter, be considered culpable and be 
punished f 

However, they are punished for an article in which a large 
number of the readers had seen nothing bat advice to the 
deputies to swear allegiance to the Emperor. But whatever 
may be the fatality of the eternal misauderstanding which 
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presides over tlie things of this world, it is not a plea for 
politio&l jonmalism that I come to place at the feet of Your 
Majesty. 

It is not a request in the name of the writer, the real 
canse of the trouble ; it is stiU less a personal claim as regards 
my personal literary coaneotioQ with the paper : I wonid 
never dare to trouble Tour Majasty with the recital of 
interests so triSiog as mine. 

But the chastisement falls upon workers who were in no 
way parties to the incriminating act, and perhaps, for the 
greater part, most devoted to the power that strikes them. I 
therefore venture to say to Year Majesty that the law having 
been applied and anthority satisfied, the part of mildness and 
the benevolence of clemency might now begin. 

In granting a pardon. Your Majesties would not nullify 
the legal and political effect produced by the decision of 
the executive power. They would generously remove ite 
disastrous consequences from those who really suffer by them, 
the employes and workmen connected with the jonrnal, all of 
them beyond doubt innocent. 

May Your Majesty deign to further accept, with the ex- 
pression of my lively gratitude for your touching goodness, 
that of the respectful sentiments with which I have the honour 
to be, Madam, 

Tour Majesty's very humble and very obedient servant, 
Gsosat Sand. 
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To His Highness Prince JArome NapoiAon, Paris. 
NOHurc, 17ft Baeemler, 1857. 

Yon, sir, are rigLt, and, as is aliraya tlie case, take 
s lofty view o£ things. It is not so mach a question of 
SDcceeding oa of doing what we onght to do, and we are 
never mortified by failure when we have only thought of 
risking ourselves for others. Ton have been kind, as yon 
always are; may God take upon Himself what yet remains 
to be done I 

What rendered yoa sad, dear Prince, is the hardship of 
repressed genius. Withont seeking to know with whom Ilea 
the fault, or what will be the issue, I ask myself what can 
oocnpy the present of a yonthful being in possession of 
his fall strength, to wbom circamstances have not permitted 
the true employment of that strength. I imagine it most 
be scientific studies and, particnlarly, scientific philosophy, in 
which you interest yonrself, which you v/nderatand, without 
making any show of it, and which might be indebted to yoa 
for vast progress. The members of yonr family who devoted 
themselves to science were not the least nsefol, and, in the 
jndgment of the tntare, will not be the least illoatrioos. They 
also, perhaps, were not the most unfortunate. 

I observe yon, and I envy yon the possession of three 
treasures — aptitude, leisure, and youth; to say notbing of 
the money necessary for making researches and explorations, 
a material means which is wanting to so many generous 
minds. I know that you work bard, and that yoa are always 
learning ; but why should yon not associate yonr name with 
works that yoa could cany out nnder your own eyes, and the 
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Boul of which yon woald be, becaaae yon woold take the 
initiatire in reaearoh, and famish the originating thought of 
the philosophy of the thing f I do not speak of partioalar 
Bystems, that woald be to engage too mncb in criticism ; in 
yoar situation yon cannot do that, bat in all sciences there are 
well-recogniaed points of view which every intelligent eye and 
every strong band can enlarge, to the great advantage of 
bnman knowledge. That which is commonly termed research 
(Ie« iravautt) posaesses, I believej snch vast interest, that it 
canses the cares of real life to be forgotten. 

For, in fact, the qaestion for yoa, who are not laoky 
enoagb to be friToloos and vain, is to breathe freely a con- 
genial air, and to place yonraelf, in spite of destiny and of 
man, in a sphere that develops the intelligence instead of 
stifling it. There are, I believe, three points neoessaiy to the 
complete development of life: they are the loving at least 
eqnally some one, some thing, and oneself, in view of that 
thing and of that person. I have remarked and have expe- 
rienced that, when that eqnilibrinm ia distorbed, it prodncee 
an excess or a deficiency of self-love. What must be wanting 
to yon, by reason of the position in which destiny has placed 
yon, is the aomething, the satisfied passion of an intellectnal 
object, and that something is humanity, since it is for 
hnmanity that we labour. 

I have BO mncb respect and enthnsiasm for natnral science 
of which I do not even know the mdiments, bat which causes 
my heart to beat and my eyes to be dazzled when, by chance, 
I seize a few notions of it within my powers of understanding, 
that I could certainly not speak of it as a last resource {pi» 
alter) for the application of your natural activity. 

One day, pierhapa, events which Dobody can foresee will 
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open another path for you. And, perhaps, while surprising 70a 
there, those erents will cause ;oa bat regret and vexation ; 
for our appreciation of life ohaDgea with the situations which it 
presents to us, and man; things happen that we had | believed 
it a dnty to desire, and which, when they oconr, we would yet 
like to be able to prevent, because we judge them more cor- 
rectly and are better acquainted with them. If I take the 
liberty of writing all that to yon, it is becaase, in reading 
your journey in the North, I set myself thinking of yon rather 
than of tbe North ; respecting which, however, my imagination 
was greatly excited {allumee). 

I pictured yoa, bold and stubborn, in the midst of the 
dangers and sufferings of that ezploratiou, and I asked 
myself: "What the deaoe did he want with that island of 
Jean-Hayen, that he wished, to reclaim from the stupid and 
impassible icebergs F " Edmond has related the adventore in 
a charming manner. We fed as if we were there with you, and 
amidst the gaiety displayed in his narration and the good taste 
displayed in his reserve, we feel that you are there, and can 
see yon struggling against matter with considerable nerve and 
French irtifetiiousneaa (furia franceae). 

But, yet let me ask again, what did you want there F Yon 
knew, sir, that the eternal winter of the polar regions takes no 
cognisance of princes, and is not willing to range its floating 
battalions so as to open a passage for them. 

At that time, therefore, you passionately loved the object 
you had in view, not the island of Jean-Mayen, which does not 
strike me as being a terrestrial paradise, but the scientific fact 
which you sought to possess yourself of. Well now, if yon 
have such aptitude of will, why most it be developed only in 
esceptional sitaatioos, such as those afforded by extensive 
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voyages and great perils T I say nothing against travels and 
dangers^ they are the poetical side of things ; bat why are not 
those many explorations in the world of science, that might he 
made at the fireside, regnlated by yon in such a manner as to 
fnmieli yon, at all times, with the lively emotions of discovery 
and the serioas joya of conquest, at the same time that yon 
caoee all the world to pioEt by them F 

Behold, dear Imperial Highness, what your hnmble friend 
of the desert submits to yon, anxious to see yon appreciated 
by everybody as by herself, and, before all, deairoua of seeing 
yon discover in yourself the strength and the satisfaction 
which others have songht in gambling, in tossing heads or 
tails for ttieir souls. 

Thanks for your kind letters, and believe me earnestly and 
sincerely yours io heart. 

Gioitax Sasd. 



To M. Charles Edmond, Parts. 

IfoEAin, 9(& January, 185& 

I cannot say with you that I personally much regret 
Rachel. I saw her so rarely that her death is hardly felt by 
moj bat I say with everybody, that it is one more blow 
dealt to art; that is to say, to the sense of the beantif al, and to 
the ideal which, under all forms, is as necessary as goodness 
and kindness. 

We all ran the risk of declining, if somebody does not rise 
to tell na that life is on the heights, and not in the cesspools. 
Rachel had risen higher than any other dramatic artiste of 
her tima What does it matter now that, in private life, she 
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looked too macli for reality F That may have been a cause of 
grief when closel; seeing ber, but all individualities hare their 
o'wn point of view. Behind the footlights she was a priestess 
and a goddess. In the wings she dirested herself of her 
dignity, but that did not prevent her being often good as a 
woman ; you have had the proof of it, and you do right to 
keep a good remembrance of her. 

I promise you Le Chateau Aea Etoiles * (it amuses me mncb 
to scribble it ; is that a good sign ?), if it can be of any 
nae to yon. I promise it to you, not to anybody else. If yon 
leave, I shall not stay. But you know that I shall be obliged 
to ask you for some money, all the money perhaps, when 
delivering the raannscript to you, however early it may be 
ready. See if that is possible ; as for me, the reverse of that 
possibility would be an impossibility. 

I have been living from hand to mouth during the last 
twenty-five years, and it canTwt be otherwise, and it ia not my 
fault ; so mncb so that I have been unable to buy a cloak and 
& winter dress this year, because the mishap to the Prease 
npset my order, which latter is very real, although misers call 
it my disorder. I can deprive myself of anything and of 
everything, even of the necessaries of life ; but I will not have 
any of my people feel or perceive it. 

That is between ourselves. Do yonr b.est, in order that 
the agreement be kept ; it was broken respecting Sois-Dore, 
and I had to wait for a balance of acconnt, which might have 
enabled me to dress myself in accordance with the tempe- 
rature, and above all to clothe other people who, unlike myself, 
have not the reaource of buying a woollen blanket instead of 
wadding and silk. 



* Tide originally giren to J/Homme de Neige. 
TOi. n. 
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ThaokB^ therefore, to my woollea blanket, I sIlaU start 
to-morrow morning on a twelve leagues' jonrney m the open 
air. I am going to visit the banks of the beaatifol Crease 
and its Httle icy cascades. It ia yonr fanlt if I am freesing, 
I am BO absorbed by the reading of Gfreen^and* that I 
now am enamoured with glaciers, polar nighta, storms, and 
icebergs. 

Qood night. 

Gkobob SlKD. 



To M. Maurice Sand, Paris. 

NoHahi, lUh Janvary, 1858. 
I forgot yesterday to tell yon of the Jineat incidents of 
oar joorney. Would yoa had been with us in order to sketch 
the scene, for placing in oar records of droll incidents. It ia 
not droll to relate, but it was so fanny to see, that I cannot 
help laughing when thinking of it Fancy, on leaving Cluia, 
Sylvain tried to lash a big pig that was on the road with His 
whip, the lash of the whip got entangled and knotted round 
the pig's tail ; the representative of the porciae race, grunting 
furionsly, took to its heela ! Sylvain pulled, and so did 
the pig t 

For a moment the pig, suspended with its posterior up- 
wards, seemed to be following our gig, when suddenly, having 
proved stronger than Sylvain, the latter was obliged to let go. 
The pig, bewildered, ran away, carrying the whip still 
fastened round its taiL We were obliged to hunt it np. 
It took shelter in its stye. The woman to whom it belonged 

* The title of a book written by K. ObarUs Edmond. 
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ran after her qoadrnped, apologising to and thanking as, we 
know not why. The whip was so tightly fastened that the 
good woman, not wishing to break it, waa pnlHog with all her 
might and •anacrewi'ng the tail of her pig, saying all the while 
and qoite in earnest : " What a marvellous thing 1 " Sylvain 
on his box, quite mortified and vexed, I believe, hecaase of 
my nncontrollahle hilarity, was ottering all the oatht and 
euTtea at his commandB. By the roadside a tall, thin peasant, 
paley grave, and I believe ailing, was saying, with the 
attitude of a meditating philosopher : " This is a thing not 
often seen ! " 

And the women, on their doorsteps, were repeating in 
chonu and with an air of the deepest snrprise : " Is it not 
marvellout, that there thing t It has never been seen 1 I 
expect it never will he again 1 " I also wish to tell yon that 
with the great coach and the two horses as far as Clais, 
where Henri, dispatched the day before, was waiting for as 
with the gig and the jlat-noeed mare, the distance can be 
H]niokly covered withont the cold being too mnoh felt. We 
had instrncted Sylvain to come and meet na at Clnis on our 
retam. Do not, therefore, in spite o£ my pranks, believe that 
I am neglecting myself. It is quite a feat to have ascended 
the Pointe dn Capncin (Peak of the Capuchin) on the 12th 
Jannary. We shall have to visit it again at the time of the 
waterfalls; it must also be very fine then. I much missed 
yon. What we saw through the mist was really superb ; it 
cannot be ezpluned, one must witness it personally in order 
to form an adequate opinion. It was odd also to see children, 
dogs, and goats crossing the Greuse, frozen over the deepest 
parts whiob even resist the thaw, whilst a few yards oG its 
waters rash foaming over the locks before being driven under 

o2 
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the ice. As some of the water spIaHhes over the ice, all objects 
are clearly reflected in the little sheet of water spread OTer the 
frozen parts, so much so that everything seems to be moving 
really on the water. The crossing of the river by children 
and cattle in the midst of the thaw is nevertheless dangerous, 
and rather alarming to witness. The dogs do not heed it. 
The little orchins stamp on the ice with their clogs by way of 
bravado when yoa look at them. The goats, having reached 
the mid-streamj become frightened and refuse either to pro- 
ceed or retrace their steps. The least sound in the midst of 
the ravine and over the frozen Crease possesses incredible 
sonority ; a word, or the lashing of a whip, is distinctly heard 
at a distance of half a league. 



To M. Charles Edmond, Paris. 

NoHABT, 80(i January, 185& 
I am pleased and delighted to hear that yoa have 
resnmed your feuilleton. The horizon, which seemed to you 
so very dark, has become clearer, and all yonr friends are 
pleased, I above all. 

As for the Chateau des Mmles, it cannot be arranged as 
suggested by yoti. How can I live a whole summer 
with only 2,000 francs 7 Think of Nohant ; I have many 
people depending upon me there, and that means heavy 
expenses I In order to be satisfied with the budget which yoa 
offer me, I should have to go and live at G-argilesse ; a not 
very disagreeable prospect, but only possible in the short 
intervals when I lead a bachelor^B life. Therefore, dear friend, 
find another solution, or tell me to find another title for adver- 
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tising in tlie Prease. I Bhall have ample time to write a Dovel 
bj the time yoa may want it, and hope a fortnight hence to be 
able to tell you my snggested title. 

Such is, regardiog the Ohaieau in qaestioD, the uUimatum, 
not of my will bat of my caah-box. Ton shall have the 
mannscript in a month or eiz weeks' time, and will pay me on 
dehvery the whole sum (or thereaboat, excepting a small 
difference which we will mntnally acconnt for). The work to 
be published in September or in October at the latest. That 
arrangement is still onerons to me ; it delays the sale to the 
bookseller daring the whole time that will elapse before pabli- 
cation in the newspaper. What is the extent of the sacrifice 
I am prepared to make to the very great and retd pleasnre of 
dealing with yon alone ? 

While acquainting yon with my conditions, I am quite 
aware that they may appear exooBsive to the Pretse. I there- 
fore insist only in order to tell yon that I wish I coold do 
otherwise, bnt cannot. Answer then without delay this time ; 
for people make me offers to which I cannot decently postpone 
my reply beyond a few days. 

Good night, dear friend. The crime * grieres me much ; its 
natural consequeoce will be an increase of rigorons measures 
against people who are no more coanected with it than yon or 
L Human history thus follows its course ever through the 
same errors and the same fatalities. 

Yours in heart. Yon have received the proofs. Have 

you not t 

GboSOB SiND. 

* Orsini's attempt npon the lifa of the Kmperor, 
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To M. Pavl de Saint Victos, Paris. 

"Saoixt, Sfd MonA, 1S58. 

Has anybody else told yon, dear sir, what I am aboat 
to tell yoa 7 FerLaps sot. The Pariaians are so hUue with 
their riches ; they are, besides, so distracted by such a nomber 
of non-liteTary erects and have so little time to live, that they 
enjoy their pleasure withoat thinking of proclaiming it. Id 
my solitude, I am not indeed free from care and preocca- 
pation; bnt, at any rate, I have time enough to appreciate 
what I read, and also for commonicating on a slip of paper my 
impressions to those whom I have not the pleasure of seeing 
around me. 

I therefore wish to tell you that your feuUUtOTia appear to 
me more and more like masterpieces, both as regards style and 
depth. They are not simple fewXhtona, bat serions writLBgs 
worth meditating npon ; prodcctioos, every line of which is 
pregnant with ideas ; and the style, having been freed from the 
redundancy of epithets which formerly impeded it, becomes 
incisive, clear, and striking, withoat ceasing to be bright 
enough to dazzle. The last article, npou La Fille cTun Mil- 
lionaire,* seemed to me worth a whole volume. I who do not 
speculate on the Ezchaoge, and who do not write plays,t felt 
as interested in your demonstration as though I were the 
aathor or the millionaire. 

With reference to Fonsard's La Bourse, you had already 
given expression to very lamiaous ideas ; yon see that I am 

• The 'MOlkinaMa Ba^gUer. 

t (I) This is a siiignlar aasertioii, considering she ma an eminent 
pl&Twright. 
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JoUowmg yon. I am not snffioientlj acquainted with tlie 
mechaaism of monej transactions to know whether yonr 
thesis is indisputable; but, ench aa it is, it possesses a 
Incidity and a vigour well deserving the examination of the 
most serious minds, and onght to leave an important page in 
economical history. 

Besides, whenever you dwell apon history, yon sketch and 
depict it with a masterly hand. Your productions are faith- 
fully drawn and powerfully coloured. I am always hoping 
that yoo will write a comprehensive historical work; yon 
mast do sol We no longer possess any of those historians 
who were models of style, and at the same time great poets 
and useful chroniclers. We have now some very talented 
men ; among those who are young, Louis Blanc has the best 
style. But eminence can be achieved otherwise, and you 
possess such admirable characteristics that it is a doty to 
point them out to yon. We never thoroughly know oar own 
powers ; perhaps yoa yourself do not know the value of the 
pearls that you lay before your readers. 

Do not reply to me ; it is always boring and embarrassing to 
reply to praise. Mine calls for no thanks ; it is too sincere for 
that. Fancy that yoa met me in a garden path, and that we 
have been chatting for five minntea. 

Yoors faithfully, 

QsoBOK Sahd. 
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To His Royal Highness Prince J&rome Napol&on. 

NoHAHT, Vm ifarc&, 185S. 
Daab Iupebul Hiohnsbs, 

I gave yonr messenger an amicable reception. I bad 
no knowledge of the circometances ; I would not have wished 
my poor friend to apply to yoa who hare so much to do, and 
who do more than can reasonably be expected of yoa. How- 
ever, as the good sonl, withoat knowing your circnmstances, 
bad confidence in yoor goodness of heart, yoa were nnwilling 
that be shoold be disappointed, and showed yonraelf beyond 
all question an angel of kindness. Yon, moreover, showed 
confidence in a tmly worthy man, and saved bim from a situa- 
tion to which he had been brought by his endless charity, of 
which so many had taken advantage. He is quite carried 
away with joy and grstitade, and I myself feel deeply 
affected ; for, although you told him that the matter was bat 
a trifling one, I know well enough that money matters are not 
at all trifling joet now, in whatever way they may concern ua. 
I say ftgain, you are as worthy of love as of esteem, and your 
way of doing things is sublime in its simplicity, since yoa 
insist upon regarding it simply as a matter of course, 

Ab for myself, I thank yoa on my own account; yon have 
removed one of the greatest ansieties that my poverty ever 
caused me, for I wanted to redeem my poor old neighboui's 
few things for him, and have not been able to do so I 

May you be blessed for what you have done; believe also 
that I love you even more than ever, if that be possible. 

Geobox Sand. 
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To THE Same. 

NOHANT, 25(h MOTCk, 1858. 

Deab Iufebial Hiohnbss, 

I am more coQceraed at the general result tban with 
my own personal tronblee. But whilst following yoar maxim, 
" Let us do as we ought to do, withoat minding the trouble it 
causes us and without being vexed when sustaining a check," 
I felt beforehand that we must not hope, and that there were 
too many bad influences surrounding him whose position 
exposes him to the wiles of deceit, I wrote to you again 
yesterday; I have only this morning received year letter and 
the Emperor's. 

There is, therefore, nothing else to do. You have done all 
that was possible. God will reward you I He is already 
doing 80; He restores jou yonr excellent father, your best 
friend. That is the thought that at once occnrred to me when 
following in the papers the bulletins of his health. I said to 
myself that, in those days of anxiety, yon thought of such as 
suffered, and that brought good lack to you. 

Our friends had to start to-day. How ? With what con- 
sideration or sternness ? I do not know yet. I could not go 
and shake hands with them ; people would look upon my 
conduct OS being a manifeslalion, I believe our friends to bo 
resigned and courageous. I am at least sure of this : they 
beseech God to keep them, in spite of all, in that religion of 
meekness and humanity which, for the last ten years, we 
have been preaching to one another. 1 hare been unable 
personally to tell them what you have dared and confronted 
for them; but they divined it, and, in their exile, their hearts 
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will recall it. They are innocent of the eabreraire projects 
and of the treason of vrhich they are accosed, that is their 
consolation. 

Every day and all day long I have been talking about yon 
with my faithful friends. We considered how unforeseen are 
the eventoalities of this world, and suffering, constrained, 
griered as yon are, we do not wish yoa to have the nngratef nl 
task of some day raling over society, in whatever part of the 
world it may be. 

It is qoite a natnral fit of misanthropy to lose confidence 
in times so full of informers, calumniators, and persecutors. 
We are seeking here below for a comer where we may freely 
enjoy the right of being honest, and, like Alceste,* are indaced 
to look for it in the depth of the woods. 

Cheer up, nevertheless, you who are young, and will 
perhaps witness the rise of a better generation. The fact 
that all those who are still of some worth will understand and 
love yon ought to comfort you, if anything can do so. 
Yours cordially and affectionately, 

Geobqe Sand. 



To Mademoiselle Lesoyes de Chantepje, Angiers. 

NoHAMT, 5f& .Tune, 1358. 

No sool is, I believe, more generous and pnrer than 
yonrs, and that soul not be saved 1 Catholic dogma is killing 
you ', still, if I tell yon to disregard it, you will perhaps no 
longer feel friendship for or confidence in me. Yet my 

* Tlie chief personage in Uoli^re'e JlfitanfirDpe, 
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conviotioa is, the doctrine of bell is a monstrosity, imposture, 
and barbarity. God, wbo laid doira for as the law of 
pr(^ess, and nrges as thereto in spite of onrselres, forbids 
OB now to beliere in eternal damnation ; it is an impiety to 
entertain doabts as to His infinite compassion, and to believe 
that He does not always forgive, even the most gnilty. 

I formerly thooght you were happy in the Cafcholio fwth, 
and gentle and calm beliefs in admirable eouls seem to me so 
sacred, that I used to tell you: "Go to such a priest, or to such a 
Christian philosopher, or sucb a friend, whom you may consider 
likely to restore the former serenity which gave birth and 
strength to your noble sentiments." 

But doabt has now entered year mind, and the voice of 
the priest causes yoo a kind of dizziness. Leave the priest 
and go to God, wbo calls yon, and who apparently deems 
your Bonl sufficiently enlightened to dispense with an erring 
medium. 

Or else, if habit, propriety, and the need of consecrated 
formulee bind yon to the practice of worship, then display 
therein the spirit of confidence, of liberty, and true faith which 
IB in yon. Preserve yourself from that fixed idea whioh 
devours yon and keeps yon from God. God will not have ns 
doubt ourselves, for that is doubting Him. Your poor Agatha 
was very afiecting, and yea were her guardian angel. For 
that alone, yon deserved that God should love you especially 
and should free you from your doubts ; but we must help in 
the work of grace, and that is precisely what you do not do 
when allowing those phantasms of annihilation and perdition 
to overcome yon. You are guilty in that, not in the actions 
of your life^ or in the impulses of your heart. 

Some years ago I said to you, " 6F0 to Faria!" bat Paris has 
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become aa abyBa of loziuy and faction ; and yoa have allowed 
time to slip away. At oar time of life, every year makes a 
change of life and habit more irksome. However, yoo ought 
to go to Paris from time to time, if only for a few days. Yoo 
are fond of art, mosic ; all that would do yoa good, and woald 
dissipate the melancholy which a monotonons life bo fatally 
engenders. What yon stand in need of is distraction and 
self-oblivion. 

Be assured, mademoiselle, that I feel grateful for and 
honoured by your friendship, and am sincerely and faithfoUy 
devoted to yoo. 

Oeoboe Sand, 



To M. £douard Charton, Paris. 

NoHisT, 20ft Novenher, 1858. 
Dear, excellent, and friendly heart, I see that yoa take 
to heart that which concerns me ; a thousand thanks I I am 
unacquainted with the Brenillard * pamphlet. Maurice and my 
friends told me that I ought to bring an action, and I shared 
their opinion upon hearing from them that the pamphlet 
contained a personal libel and calumnies conoeming my 
private life. 

But I only wished for the reparation necessary to any 
individual who is attacked, whose silence might be looked 
upon as an admission of the vices ascribed to him. Others 
among my friends thought that I ought to make more noise 



* BreniUard was ac obscure person who had published a libellous 
writing against George Sand. 
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aboat it, engage the services of some well-known coaosel, and 
liaye his pleading produced in the newspapers, etc. I declined 
to do so ; first, because in tvek cases the reprodnction of the 
pleading being, as I was told, prohibited, the matter would 
thas not have had the desired pablicitj ; then because, even 
though limited to the locality, its noise would have been 
greater than was required. I requested mj friends to talk 
it over amongst themselves. They did so, decided I was 
right, and suggested to me what counsel and solicitor to 
employ. The latter have undertaken the case ; and now, if 
I were wrong, it is too late to revive the matter. 

What can I tell you about myself in connection with the 
theatres I I know not. To-day it is yes, and to-morrow no. 
Have I any talent as a playwright f I do not think so. I 
thought that I should acquire some; I still sometimes say to 
myself that some may come to me, despite my grey hair. 
But people have aaid so decidedly that I am deficient in 
talent, that I really know not whether I possess any, and were 
I even to be gifted with any it would prove of no avail. If, 
as you say, others are rare and bad, that is perhaps the fault 
of the public, who want bad prodactions, or do not know 
what they want. Montigny recently wrote to me : " What is 
to be done ^in order to satisfy the public F If you give it 
high-class literary productions, it says how wearisome; if you 
give it what is merely amusing, it says that is not high-class 
writing." Of late years, that seems to me to have been the 
case. People have been complaining that they always saw 
the same piece ; yet every novel idea has been rejected. What 
are we to do f We must not think of it, and most write only 
when feeling 80 disposed. That is what I shall do in spite 
of all 
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My poor Maarioe lias jost been very poorly, aod so have I 
myself, as a conseqaence. We are well again, he phyaicaUy and 
I morally, 

I am reading the Letters of Lamennaig. "WTiat do yon 
think oE the first Tolnme ? As for me, I need to make an 
efiort in order to perceive the honest and generoos man nnder 
the impassioned Ultramontane. Yet why so? he certainly 
is the same mas whom we hare known, bnt in a different 
Ught. 

Qood night, dear friend ; ever yours in heart. 

G. S. 



To M. OcTAVB Feuillet, Paris, 

NoHAiiT, 181& Fe^ntory, 1859. 

I have long intended, sir, to tell yon that X have quite 
a special regard for yonr talent. KoowiDg yon to be prond 
and modest, I was afraid of startling you with my protestation 
of it. Now that yonr great snccesses must have at last tanght 
you what you are, methinks you will better anderstand the 
desire I feel to convey my approbation to yon. Living away 
from Paris, I have been nnable to see Jje JBomon (fun jeune 
Homme pauvre ; * but I procured the play, and read it to one 
who is an old friend of yours, and has been mine for the last 
ten years. We afterwards speut the day in talking about 
yonr play and of yourself, and I also desired to read several 
delightful proverbs which had escaped me. We thus spent 
two or three charming days in. your company ! It is so 

* The BamauK of a Foot Young Man. 
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pleasant to read in the conntry daring the winter, in the old 
Tesidence full of recollections, in the midst of, and the heart 
atill fall of all those things, of those feelings which yon depict 
with 80 mach charm and tender delicacy of touch 1 After 
that, it is only natnral that we shonld wish to say so to yonr- 
self, and to thank yon for the ezqniflite prodnctions we owe to 
yon. It wonld be angratefol not to do it, wonld it not? 
Sesides, I am old enongh to be a grandmother, and my 
compliment may indeed rosemblo a blessing. That is, there- 
fore, embarrassing neither for yon nor for myself. I do not 
want yon to be indebted to me for it, bnt I beg yon to beliere 
in it as being a sincere word, likely, amongst a thonaand 
others, to bring Inck to yon. 

Gbobob S&kd. 



NoHiNi, 27iJk Tthrwxr^, 1859. 

Yon think that I have replied to yoa already T No. I 
wish to thank yoa for so kind, so true, and ao affectionate a 
letter. I cannot tell yoa all the good it did me. I have it 
here beside me, like a talisman and a Incky token. Notwith- 
standing the fireside and the society of oar old friends, we 
have car fits of depression. 

Withont quitting tbe latter, we wonld wish to lead an 
nrtiitB life, that is to say, to feel that the religion of art, 
which is bat the lore of tbe tme aad the good, still possesses 
adherents, bnt they are indeed few I Some arrive at scepticism 
throagh experience, others apparently from want of beut. 
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We daily see people deserting and disowniDg their own 
mothers. In oar own little honse, all alone with onr own 
little honsehold, we feel onrselves to be like Noah in the ark, 
Bailing through the darkness, and GOmetimea wondering 
whether the eud is extingnished. It is bo comforting then 
to witness the arrival of the bird with (he green branch; and 
that little bird of my garden, as yon term it, ia the bird of life, 
and B trne son of a relighted and rekindled heaven. 

When, from time to time, I tread the groond delnged for 
the last ten years by a torrent of events, besides all the evils 
previously ezieting I now find a new one, an anxiety for I 
know not what, bat always suggestive of something mean and 
selfish, something jealous, false^ and base, which formerly dia- 
semfaled, but to-day openly proclaims itself. And I, who 
have passed my time in aolitnde and in trying to rise above 
that, seem to be atill more alone in the midst of (hat anxious 
and Bufferiug crowd, (o which I find nothing to say that could 
console or tranquillise, since it appears no longer able to 
understand. 

But in my heart I again become an artiste. I again find 
faith and hope when seeing a good action or a good work once 
more stirring the heart-strings of humanity, and the ideal 
struggling glorioosly and snccessfally with the darkness that 
appears at every point of the horizon. I have suffered on my 
own account, yes, greatly suffered, bat having reached the 
age of im^personality, I should have felt happy had I seen a 
better generation springing op around me. No matter, my 
heart warms to all moral and intellectual expansion and develop- 
ment. In you I have already noticed both, and you tell me 
tliat you are no longer youthful ; bo much (he better, since 
yoQ have reached the ripeness of age wiUiont having been 
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blighted by the worm.* Sound fruit is a thing so rare ! But 
it bears within itself the seed of the moral and intellectnal life 
that is destined to contend with the present evil times. 

This poor centory of ours, so grand in certain aspects, so 
miserable in others, will reckon ;oa aa amongst its virtaons 
ones and its comforters; those who bear a torch, and can 
preserve it from being extinguished. Tour letter clearly 
demonstrates to me that with you talent resides in the heart, 
that is to say, where it onght to be, in order at all times to 
comfort and eolighten. 

For those who have emerged from the same temple mntoal 
love is a dnty ; let us then, who are not stupid and wicked, 
loTe one another. Let ns believe, in spite of the jeers of cold- 
hefuiied cynics, that life may be enjoyed in common, and that 
we may together rejoice in a glory, a happiness, and a strength 
which are made apparent in the beneficent light of (}od's own 
snn. Does it not seem, when we see or read of a good action, 
that we have done it ourselves, and that it is not the act of 
him, or of thee> or of me, but of all those who imbibe its spirit 
and derive fresh vigour from itf 

This is indeed the tme happiness of the artiste ; it resides 
in appreciating that life in common, so fruitful of good results, 
and which departs from him the moment that he deoliaea 
to assodate in it. And yet there exist some who are 



* This metaphor, though somewhat strange to English ears, is not 
altogether without example in English litentnie, as witneas the poet 
Byron i 

H 7 daja aro in the fellow leaf. 

The flowers and froits of love are gone. 
The worm, the oanker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 
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Baddened and discoarsged b; tlie work of others, and wonld 
destrof it, Misarable creatures I they know not that in so 
doing they would consammate their own deBtroction. They 
wonld dry np the spring of the stream, even tiiongh they 
died by its side. 

I shall go to Paris at the end of March, I belieTe ; will yon 
be there, and come to see me f Yes, yon will ? certainly yon 
will come to see me in my Thebald^ which is only a ten hours' 
journey from Faria. Let me hope sOj for at Paris we only 
see one another hurriedly ; and, meanwhile^ I most cordially 
shake your hand. 

G. S&KD. 

To M. Ludrb-Gabillavd, Solicitor, La Ck&tre. 

NoHAMT, 29(A ffelinwry, 1859. 

Thanks, my dear Ludre, for the advice. I shall keep 
yonr book for a few days yet, and stady the article when I 
have a few moments' leisure. I perceive that it mentions what 
yon speak of, bat I also note the fpirit of the different 
decisions, npon which it comments. It may be allowable io 
pnblish when the publication is neither mercenary nor for the 
poiposes of defamation or vengeance, or when the letters can 
only do hononr to the writer of them ; in fact, when they 
are expurgated of everything likely to compromise or canse 
pain to anybody, which is here the case. It appears also that, 
in exceptional oases, publication may be necessary as a means 
of self-defence. I observe that the law, which has not laid 
down anything absolutely, is very wise, and that the decisions 
are dictated by sentiments of morality and decency, according 
to the circumstanees of the case. I should not, therefore, fear 
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to pablish tlie letters even now, if 017 personal convemenee 
urged me to do so. Proceedings miglit certainly be taken 
^^ainst me ; bat I shoold bo certain to meet tbem sncceas- 
fnlly. The only point to look to wonld be to boldly publish 
before being prevented from doing so. The publication onco 
effected, with the reaerratioa, the amiouQcement even in a 
preface, that if the heirs of the writer of the letters, ishose 
name would not he mentioned, recognised the style and wished 
to see the original, the profits of pablication would be readily 
conceded to them, I donbt whether they would be able to 
stop the sala I believe that the thing might be done -by me 
during my lifetime, or after, by testamentary disposition. IE 
I should do it during my lifetime, I woold not mention any 
names, and the public would understand all the better. If 
the publication were made after, my death, names coold be 
given. 

What do you think of my idea ? I shall consult M. 
Delangle * and others, and let yon know their opinion. 

I will go and see your youngster with pleasare. 
Cordially yours, 

G. SlKD. 



To His Highness Prince Jerome NapoiAqn, Paris. 

NoHAXT, 25a Avguat, 1859. 
Deab Iufebul Hiqhnxbs, 

I heartily thank you ; yon oblige people so quickly and 
so well, that they feel doubly affected and grateful. 

Yea, I can divine all that you do not tell me, and I have 

* An eminent French pn^essor of jnTisprodence. 
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felt for yon. Bat in time everything is brought to light, and 
justice will erentnally be done. 

HoweTer, I Bhonld have been very happy to see yon, and 
would like an opportunity of talking with yon, so as to renew 
my conrage and hope with regard to poor Italy. I am dreadfully 
afraid of diplomatic conferences and of those famous Power*, 
which think they have the right to settle questions of life and 
death to a people whom they quietly see dying, and whom 
they have in no way helped to revive — quite the contrary I 

Tou have one consolation; your mission to Tnscany 
brought good frait ; the admirable unity of wiahea, so nobly 
as well as so ably expressed by yon, has, I am sure, received 
through yonr medium strong impnlse and judicious advice. 
We are also probably indebted to yon for the favour of the 
amnesty. 

Although people afFect not to heed you, my opinion is that 
what yon find it advisable to say in certain cases is not 
without efEect. 

If my idea be right, yonr part is the finest of all, seeing 
that yon do good without hope of praise or personal interest. 

Thanks for what you tell me respecting the prefect of 
Gh&teaurouz, and especially for the kind friendship that you 
are good enough to preserve towards me. Believe in & heart 
that is really faithful 

Gbobqi Sand. 
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To THE Same. 

NoHABT, 9tii Deemiher, 1860. 
DlAE luPEEIAL HiaHNESS, 

Herewith ia the copy of the work by my son, o£ which 
yoa have beea good enoogh to nndertake to request the 
graciona acceptance by It Re galantuovw. Maarice is atill 
nnreing me a little, and that is the reason why he does not 
bring it himseU. I also Bend yoa the letter which he has 
written to that hero, for whom he feels justifiable enthusiasm. 
Hang the hero I say ! for he has been the cause of my re- 
nonncing the idea of an Italian Bepablio I In presence of so 
mnch patriotism, vsloar, loyalty, and simplicity (the charac- 
teristics of trae greatness) theories are found to be wrong, for 
the heart is captirated, and it is the heart that governs the 
world ; although some people may say that men are worthless, 
it is feelingnesB that performs the real miracles of history. 

My son bad written that letter, and already given it to me 
some time ago ; but the binder has been behind in his work, 
and, besides, you had received a blow * which I keenly felt, 
for your sake as well as for my own. I did not then wish to 
trouble you by forwarding the book. And then came my 
illness and the helplessness of convalescence. Besides, Victor 
Emannel had plenty of other fish io fry (chats a fouetter), 
without reading a book aboat art pure and simple. But the 
work is a homage rendered to Italian genius, and among the 
least of its claims is that of being placed at the feet of the 

* An allusion to the then recent death of J^rAme, fonrth brother ol 
NapoHon SoDaparte,i>nd King of Westphalia from the 1st of December,- 
1807, to the 2tJth of Ootoher, 1813. 
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liberator of Italy, A ^ord from yoa will explain and excuse 
this rather bold aet of oars. I have not altered the date of 
Maurice's letter, a date which testifies to a readiness hitherto 
nnaided by circamstancea. 

Although cored, the doctor would not allow me to come to 
Faria, where I never fail to be troubled with qninsy. I moat 
thus spend February and March in the Sooth. I am dreaming 
of the cistus* and the blooming heath of Piedmont and of 
the French frontier; for botany ia toy hobby just now. If 
yon should come that way to seek the solitude which flies 
from princes, yoo will be snre of meeting me in the most 
roral and retired spot. 

Ever loring yon with an affectionately devoted and sincere 
heart. 

Gbobge Sand. 



Ta M. and Madaus Esnbst P&rigois, Nice. 

KoButi, 2(K& Soaman. ISei. 
Dub CEUDBSti, 

I have not yet started^ although still qnite bent upon 
going, and would much like to hear from you. I earnestly 
hope that the weather yonder, which, whatever it may be, is 
doubtleea milder than here, will have agreed with you both j 
but I ehonld, oevertheless, be pleased to know. 

Whatever misgivings you may have concerning the climate, 
accommodation and pleaaurea in the South, be assured that 
you have done well to go there. Here we are getting six 
inches of ice on stagnant waters, and, during the last twenty 



* Popalarly known as n>c&-ro(e. 
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days at least, there Iiaa been a hard dry froat enough to nip a 
etone. Maurice has not yet felt conrage enoagh to quit his 
nest to go and encoonter the weather at Paris. For bis sake 
as well as for my own, I am now longing for a short apeU of 
milder weather, so as to enable ns to traverse the centre and 
the lower centre {bae centre) of France without being frozen by 
the way. Onr destination is still unsettled. We shall devote 
a few days to consult and question onr fancies, and to look 
about, in the hope of bitting upon some place less expensive 
than Nice, for the figures yon give me £ar exceed my 
resoorces. 

I have nothing to tell yon of the eowntry abovt here, 
which yon, withoat doubt, know throagb correspond- 
ence macb better than I. We are living, shrivelled up in 
onr houses, like hibernating marmots. I am reading the 
- Coamot agiun throughout, and think macb more of it than 
when reading it the first time. Are yon reading Michelof s 
La Mer ? It is very fine ; it displays the fanlt which, yon 
know him to possess, of being incapable of tonching upon 
woman without exhibiting her nakedness ; but in that work 
merit predominates. The early part of it denotes in its 
aathor the possession of s broad and majestic conception o£ 
grandeur and reality. 

I would willingly give yon some news of Consol Crescens, 
but I am too ignorant ever to have heard bim mentioned. 

Ton have a longing to witness the splendour of the 
Papacy 7 You will see three ill-dressed knaves and a 
company of frightful-looking Germans, who are supposed to 
be Swiss, and whose disguise is going all to rags, and tha. 
smell of whose feet pervades St. Peter's. Abominable [ I 
would not give a penny-piece to see the poor masqavade 
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ag&in. But the momunenta, tlie Italian people, the paintiDgSr 
that ia another thiog ! only yoa will reqnir© a year to see it all 
comfortably; for, dnring the first few weeks, you are Bare to 
feel dazed and giddy. 

Write a few lines to me, my dear children 1 All here join 
in embracing and loving yon. 

G. Sand. 



To Madame Pauline Villot, Paris. 

Taiubis, 11I& May, 1861. 
DxUt CODStM, 

Yon are as good as an angel to coDcem yonrself so 
kindly about me, and to troable yoarself so much with a 
matter that troubles me so little.* Lncien must have told 
yon what many excellent and logical reasons I had for 
wishing my name not to be brought on the iwpis. I had 
no desire to disaTOW the friends who had proposed m% the 
more particnlariy as I had and hare still the oonTiotiou that 
they most fail. 

I have too QUBparingly attacked hypocrisy for the officially 
religious world to forgive me. And, besides, I do not wish 
to be forgiven. I much prefer to be consigned to hell, where 
all honest people are sent to. 

But, talking of this matter at the Academy, there is 
another that I wish to speak to you about. Buloz, whose 
style is not always quite clear, writes to me saying that 
somebody has been to him, to tell him to sound m« as to 

* Several members of the AeadiTttie FrcmfaUe had proposed her as 
a candidate for the Gobert prise. 
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whether I would accept from the Emperor some compensatioD, 
offered in an honourable way and as an equivalent to the 
Academy's prize, in case the latter should not be accorded 
to me. 

I rephed that I desired absolntely nothing, hat I impressed 
it strongly upon Boloz to tender my refusal in a very hearty 
and grateful tone; still, as such a reply, however explicit 
and frank, may, in beiug repeated by one to another, be 
quite altered, I beg of yon to see the Prince, who is himself 
plain-speaking and reliable, and to tell him : " I woold nob 
from any foolish pride, any party spirit, any shadow of in- 
gratitude, refuse a kindness from the Emperor. If I were 
ill, infirm, or in poverty, I should perhaps ask for myself, 
as I have often asked of the Empress and Ministers on behalf 
of the nnfortnnate. Bat my health is good, I can work, 
and am not in want. I shonld not think it hcrnest to accept 
a charity to which others in worse circumstances have real 
claims. Should the Academy accord me the prize, I would 
accept it, not without regret, but so as not to pose defiantly 
and to allow of the morality of my works (which are said 
to be immoral) being openly declared. In this way the 
generous intentions of the Emperor with respect to myself 
will be fnlfilled. If , as I feel quite sure, I am set aside, 
I shall not consider myself as wronged in regard to a sum 
of money which in fact I had not wished for, and for which 
I am quite compensated by the interest which the Emperor 
deigns to display towards me." That is all I 

At present, I say all this in case of , . . for I know not 
whether Buloz has quite nnderstood what has been said to 
him, and whether it is true that the Emperor has moved at 
all in this little matter. Buloz told me, without any further 
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explanatioD, tli&t the Princess Mathilde was taking every- 
thing npon herself. If the Priacess Hathilde is alone in 
qnestioQ, the Prince will know it, and will tell her aU the afore- 
said, as the attorneys so eloquently say. If he advises me to 
do so, I shall write to that excellent Princess to thank her, and 
to the Emperor also, if there should be any occasion for it. 
To the Prinoe himself, yon most add that I love him with all 
my heart, that to-morrow I shall go and see his boat in the 
bay at Tonlon ; for I qaite see. that he will not come here 
so soon, and he is right not to dream of the sea, which is 
almost continnoasly r^ng and awfuL I went yesterday, 
despite a very big sea, to see the Aigle, His Majesty's yacht 
{gaXere eapttane de Sa MajestS). It is most charming. 
Lncien onght to have given yon a description of it, for he saw 
it before I did. 

I' myself am worried because Maurice wishes to make a 
tour in Africa. He ia qntte right, and I should be glad for 
him to visit that country ; but I fear that he wQl not wait 
Qutil these storms are over, and that will npset me dreadfully. 
Bat I don't say much to him about it; for we ought not 
to make oar children pasillanimoos by imparting our fears 
to them, or spoil their pleosnres by disclosing oar anxieties. 

So Lucien, it seems, has taken up with botany. Lucky 
rascal, with nothing else to do, and with vucA a father to 
guide him, and resolve the abominable difficulties of tpeciji- 
cation I That, however, is not the foundation, the philosophy 
of the science ; bnt it is the way by which to reach it, and a 
long way too, especially with the complications which have 
been and are still being introduced into botany by the varioos 
authors. 

Tell the dear bc^ that he must hare been bom Incky to 
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have all facilities in bis hands, and tliat, if he does not study, 
I will not gire him the specimens of fine plants which I put 
in dapUcate for him in mj bundle. Tell him also that I hare 
retnmed to the Reveat, and hare found there some loves of 
flowers. Tell him, finally, that Marie is always losing her hat, 
that Matheron is always saying une-t-avherge,* and that I 
embrace him with all my heart. 

Thank Augier and Fonsard if yon see them, and, above 
allj the Prince, who interests himself in me with the kindness 
we know him to possess. 

Qood night, kind and dear consin ; all my kindest regards 
to your husband and the dear children, 

G. Sahd. 

Ton yourself also nnderstand botany I 'Why, yon know 
e7eTyihing then I Lisist npon Lacien's being well drilled in 
technology; it is wearyiug, but indispensable, and not difficult 
to those who know lAtin. 



To M. Armand BARBks, The Hague. 

HoHiST, I4tt JWy, 1861. 
Mr Fbiknd, 

I learn from London, throngh Pichon, that you have 
recently been reiy seriously indisposed. It is believed that 
the climate at the Hague does not suit yon. Can yon hesitate 
to seek a more clement sky 7 Bo yon not know what your 
friends would lose in losing yon, and do yon think that yon 

* Th« introdaction of the enptionia i, hero tDooifreot, and often 
wrongly employed by illiterate people in Hereral Frenoh provinces. 
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owe nothing to as all wlio love yon so macb f CircamstaDces 
have delayed or inteirapted oar relations ; bnt'yoa are not one 
to donbt, and yon know tbat my heart is always wholly yonrs. 
I am sending to Paris, to Fichon's, who will be there in a 
few days, the first volame of the Htatoire da ma Vie, which he 
bad returned to me in order that I might write yoar name in 
it. This work, in which I bave devoted seTeral pages to yon, 
has been a long time at bia place, awaiting an opportunity to 
be sent on to yon. 

Manrice is travelling. He must be on the way to the 
United States. Bat I none the less tell yon that he also 
loves yoQ, for I know it. How often have we talked of you I 

I dare no longer beg of yoo to come back again to France, 
as I fear to wound yon in relation to a settled resolution, 
which, however, the state of your health ought indeed to 
induce yon to abandon, now that the doctors are presumably 
recommending your native air. At least, do yonr beat to let 
me hear from you, and believe in my unalterable a&ection. 
GxcROE Saitd. 



To Maurice Sand, on board the "Jirome NapoUon'' * 

NoHANT, 1«( Sepfemter, 1861. 

From your letters I perceive that, whilst doing justice 
to the Americans, you experience in their midst a feeling of 
surprise mingled with uneasinesB, and that the great question 
of individual liberty, which formerly bad not perhaps much 
enlisted yonr thoaght?, presents itself to you pregnant with 



* A Bteamahip of the French imperial navy. 
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troubles in that land of indiTidualism, I know not -what ma; 
be your coaclnsions upon yoar retom ; bat I may tell what my 
own are, ia my little corner here, whilst laying aside a very 
fine book which, in my opinion, sums np the whole heart and 
intelligence of America. It is the work of the American 
Unitarian minister Channing. 

Yon will perhaps pass too hnrriedly through the coantry 
of that remarkable man to hear aboat hiia or, ab least, to jadge 
of hia inflaence npon the minds of his fellow-ooantrymen. I 
will, therefore, give yon here a brief resume of his ideas : 

1st, Betuon, the first and chief gnide of man. 

2ad. Individzuil liberty, the first duty and first right of 
man. 

This resume, thus presented, appears rather dry, and, when 
reading that philosopher, you will be snrprised to find in him 
extraordinary enthusiasm for charity and heartfelt eloqnence, 
in fine, all the qualities of a tme apostle. 

Bat yoD will do as I did, you wOl form a conclusion, and, 
by so doing, you will perceive that sincere man to be a sterile 
apostle, and that heart of gold to be not always right. 

The doctrine preached by Channing is the gospel pore and 
simple. Thence proceeds his admirable tolerance. Though 
Protestant, he nevertheless welcomes into hia commnnion all 
dissenters, even the Catholics. He throws open the Unitarian 
temple of faith and eternal salvation to every man, whatever 
bis creed, who is willing to enter by repeating this short 
formnla : " I love God and my fellow-creaturea in the spirit 
o! Christ" 

He does not require ns to believe in the divinity of Jesoa, 
if our reason be opposed to such belief, but he does not admit 
of oar railing at those whose reason accepts that divinity. He 
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wiahea those tcLo believe least aod whose faith ia greatest to 
love one another, whilst loviog God, to abstain from damning 
and vexing one another, and this withont being interfered 
with bj anybody. If that be possible, nothing oonld be 
better; but has Channing foand the tme path leading to that 
temple of reason and liberty which ia Bustained by faith 7 

He, undoubtedly, says all the finest, best, and noblest 
things that could be said to bring men to that temple ; bat he 
extends his tolerance to all the acts of civil and political life. 
The form, name, or origin of government is of little matter to 
him. Laws are no obstacle to him, everything seems to him 
possible, provided men have the spirit of charity and inquiry. 
He is right; bat if they have it not it would indeed be 
necessary to imbae them with it ; aod, since the beginning of 
the world, institations have always been conceived or applied 
as the means of developing individuals and of elevating the 
moral sense of societies ; ever since human society has existed, 
the general level has always been mach beneath the concep- 
tions of the great minds who moved the masses and inspired 
them with enthusiasm. To begin with, the crucifixion of 
Christ may be taken as an ioatanoe. 

Besides, what is the use of institutions F If XoavseH, 
Channing ought not to have said : " Whatever institationB." 
He should have come direct to facts, and said: ''No insti- 
tution whatever." 

But you will see that such is precisely what he does say. 

"The individual is above the State. He is not made to 
devote and sacrifice himself to the State ; it is the State that 
ought to devote itself to and protect him. The State is insti- 
tuted only in order to guarantee and secure respect for the 
tights of individoals." 
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That is the law and the prophets; it is the essence of 
Unitarianism, and, in that sense, unity in religion no longer 
means the he all in one of Jeens Christ ; still leas the political 
and national 'unity pnrened hy Italy, and dreamed of by the 
other enslaved nations of Earope, It simply means: "Every 
man for himeelfj and God for ns all ! " Well, I defy God 
Himself, who is logic itself, to be in favonr of two contrary 
parties, and, still more, to be in favonr of the milliards of 
contrary parties which divide mankind, split np into milliards 
of individuals. Happily, God watches ns from on high. He 
knows how to wait. He takes no part in oar qnarrels, and is 
for OB all in this world, only in the sense that He is for all who 
seek His light. 

As for the State^ which is not God, it most neverthdeas 
endeavoor to imitate God in His logic, patience, universal pro- 
tection, meekness, and all-frnitiful providence. That the State 
onght to allow the f nllest liberty to the individnal, and to 
consider that as one of its chief dnties, nothing coald be more 
correct. Bat it cannot become God ; whether it be called a 
republic, a king, or a pope, it cannot act as God Himself acts, 
who awaits ns in eternity, and for the whole of etemify. The 
State cannot abandon individuals to the apparent impnnity 
to which God seems to leave them, and since it acts only 
daring the limits of time, it has not discovered, it will not 
discover the means of leaving as all ab8(dat6ly free, nnleas we 
should all be perfect, 

" Be so," Ghanning would reply. " Xiove one an- 
other." 

A hundred times yes I bat that woald be beginning at 
the end of the fine romance of our fntore. Other Pro- 
testants in the paat, the tahorite Hussites, said : "A time will 
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come when there will be neitber laws nor antborities in the 
holy city." 

I also believe that snch a time will come. We have scarcely 
reached the first stage of oar intellectnal and moral existence. 
The gospel of St. John will some day be to as as clear as 
the san, and we shall love one another becaase we shall all be 
good and reasonable. We shall no longer need either kings, 
popes, or even republics. Kobody will preach the law, for 
it will then be in every heart; nobody will then comment on 
the Bible in order to discover in it the rale of hia conduct. We 
shall all be angels in the holy city. 

But where is it f in another planet, or in this T Wby not 
in another f Our sonl is fre^ it is therefore immortal and 
can migrate to all worlds. Bat wby not in this planet I We 
possess the notion of perfectibility, and can transform and 
almost divinise this world of onrs, where generations succeed 
generations, bequeathing to one another their works and tlieir 
conquests. 

Bat we are far from oar aim, and, if Channing's ideal 
is fine and grand, if it is realisable — I feel convinced that it 
ia go — it is not so throagh the doctrine of individualism. I 
deny with all my conscience, my heart, and faith, the pos- 
sibility of our ever attaining our aim through that 
doctrine. 

Gbanning made a mistake, and many Eoropeans, fasci- 
nated by the boldness of his (^timistio, enthusiastic, and 
buoyant spirit, welcome that religions tolerance which was 
the ontcome of French inflaenoe in the eighteenth 
century. 
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To His Imperial Highness Prince J&sqmb Napol&on, 
Paris. 

NoHuri, 2S(& ^bruory. 1862. 
Yes, yoa alone are frank and conrageons in this/octory 
of hypocrisy. Do not allow yoorself to be frightened by all 
that clamonr ; march on, dear Prince^ and rest assured that 
France is with yoo. She will feel gratefnl to yon for the fnry 
that yoQ aroose, and your place is already marked in the 
history of progress like a ray of trath piercing the darkness. 
Our hearts are watching yoa and mine blesses yoa. 

Gkoboe Sand. 



To THE Same. 

NousT, 26t& FAraimj, 1662. 
Thanks for the number of the JIfonifetir which yoa were 
good enough to send me. When writing to yoa last night, I 
had only read shoi^t extracts from your speech in the news- 
papers, and I now perceive that you spoke still better than I 
thought. Your speech is as fine aa it is generous, and, coming 
from your lips, the words it contains are bound to secure great 
and dnrable fame. Yoa are inaagorating a great and new 
departure. 

Will the main objfct of the reign (as people osed to say in 
Louis Philippe's time) follow you therein f What timid and 
rather cowardly reserve, what paerile moderantiam in the 
oratorical talent of the Government speakers I 

Everybody admires the prudence displayed by the 
Emperor ; bat perhaps he believes more of it to be necessary 
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than is really required, and I DOtice witb considerable anxiety 
the dreadful deTelopmeai of the clerical spirit. He does not 
know, be cannot know to what extent the priests have erery- 
where extended their influence, and what hypocrisy too has 
penetrated into all the classes of society canght in the meshes 
of the Papist propaganda. He, therefore, does not feel that 
that ardent and tenacioas faction is nndermining the gronnd 
heneath him, and that the people no longer know what they 
ought to wish for and protect, when hearing their priests pro- 
claiming aload and preaching in almost every village that the 
Charch ia the only temporal power of the century 7 Is it not 
high time to show that the priests can be braved and the 
game be won ? Believe what I tell you, the people are now 
convinced that the Emperor is the weaker, and does not dare 
to do anything against the men of former times ! Well I you 
know the sad discouragement of the masses, when they 
believe that they notioo any weakness in the authorities 
whoever they may be. 

Hie Emperor has been afraid of Socialism — well and good ; 
from his point of view, he felt obliged to fear it ; but, by 
striking it too hard and too hastily, he was the means of 
raising on the ruins of that party another party, much more 
BkUfal and much more to be feared, a party united by the 
spirit of caste and ea'pryi de corps, the nobles and the priests ; 
and, unfortnnately, I no longer see a counterpoise in the 
hourgeoine. 

With all its faults the latter, as a counterpoise, had a 
nsefnl side. 

Sceptical or Yoltairean, it also possessed its esprit de corps, 
its parvenu vanity. It resisted the priests, it snubbed the 
nobles, of whom it was jealous. To-day it flatters them. 
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Titles of nobility hare again boon acknowledged, and tbe 
Legitimists bare been made the objects of some regard, and 
bave even received official appointments; you can jodge 
tben whether tbej have been pat down ! The bourgeois have 
been anzions to be .on good terms with the nobles, whose 
inflnence has been raised ; the priests have performed the duty of 
conciliators. People affect piety in order to gain admittance to 
the drawing-rooms of the Legitimists. The official world set 
the example ; smiles and greetings have been exchanged at 
mass, and the wives of the tiers* became ardent Legitimists; 
for women never leave anything half done. 

Within the last year, all this has made enormons and frightful 
progress in the provinces. Priests make marriages, they 
secure dowries to husbands in exchange for their confessions. 
Secret and harmless societies have been prosecuted because 
their members did not agree. The Societede Saint Vincent de 
Paul is closely united, it acts ak one man ; it is the qneen of 
secret societies. It has a footing everywhere, even in onr 
schools; and the hisses of half the students who hissed About 
were not meant ao much for the pretended friend of the 
Emperor as for the avowed enemy of Cardinal Autonelb'. J 
have good reasons for what I say. 

I believe there is yet time, bat next year it may be too 
late. France needs to believe in the strength of those who 
lead her. Thanks to that prestige, she has been made to 
accept the most unexpected events. When her rulers hesitate, 
when they pause, she at once exclaims that they are retracing 
their steps ; she believes it, and they are lost. 

It is rather odd that I, a Bepablican, shonld tell you all 

* An abbreviatioa of tiers eltU. 
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that, dear Prince; perhaps the men of my party, or at least 
perhaps some among them, tbiak that, bad aa things are, it is 
alZ fhe better for the fartherance of their own riews. Well 
then, they make a mistake ; they cannot restore the Bepablic, 
and are nnoonscioasly approaching a Settauration. Then we 
sbonld go back for a century; Italy would be lost, France 
debased, and we sboald once more have to conform to the 
ekarming treaties of 1815 ! 

If that Bhoold ever be the case X weald rather, notwith- 
standing that bnt little strength might still be left to me, 
go and lire with yoor friends the Hnrons than inhale the 
perfumes of the sacristy. 

Dear Prince, you are right, the Empire will be lost if Italy 
is abandoned ; for the whole question of the future ia in the 
success of Italian unity. You said so sincerely, ably, and 
earnestly. May your words be heeded I You possess the true 
moral courage which always raises the storm ; it is a glory of 
which I feel prond for your sake, 

G-EOKOE Sand. 

Tt> THE Same, Paris. 

NoEiUT, Uh MarcJi, 1862. 
Dkab Pbince, 

Yon speak with great ability. I do not wonder at it 
myself, for I know that your eloqoence proceeds from the 
heart. But how enraged against you are all those hypo- 
crites (eafards) !* Will they cany the day f do they represent 
France in the eyes of the Emperor I Yon did well to pro- 

* A term of contempt applied in France to the clerical party. 
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test beforehand against the bjrpocritical diplomacy of the 
ministerial mouthpiece. That leaves na a little hope. 

In my heart, however, I am farioua ; yon open to the 
main object of the reign {petiaee d/u regne) a path which may 
8ftV6 everything and even wipe ont everything in histoty, 
and they seem to purposely close their eyes I 

Bat I can swear to yon that the Empire is lost if it con- 
tinnes to stnmber or to tremble, whilst the old monarchies 
aro shaking ofE their torpor and the prieBts are plotting. 
Salvation resides in yon, in yon alone. If France should 
prove as blind aa the authorities, vre shall have a 
dreadful repetition of the events of 1815 and what followed 
them. 

Are not all those old devont generals bought before- 
hand? 

Do, nevertheless, go on, dear Prince; everybody is not 
ongratefnl. The intelligent portion of the people is not yet 
corrupted. France cannot commit suicide. May God watch 
over US and always be with yon I 

G. Sato. 

The Debate says, with much reason, that you speak as 
TK^ody else does. I should think so I Yoa alone say what 
yoa believe. 
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To M. Alexandre Dumas, Jun., Paris. 

NoHANT, 10^ Xardt, 1662. 

Yon are a good soa to lore your mamma and tkosewlio 
love yon. It certainly caneoB me tnacb pleaenre to learn tbat 
people speak well of me to 70a, and that they also tliink well 
of me, when sach people are ^ood-bearted and talented, like 
those yon mention. la not that M. Bodrigues the brother of 
Olinde Rodrigaes,* with whom I nsed to be closely acquainted, 
and who was among the good advanced Israelites and tolerably 
oonTersant with Progressist philosophy 7 

I do not know whether yon bare obserred that with Jews 
there exists no medium ; when they are bent npon being kind 
and generous, they are so more than any of the Christians who 
believe in the New Testament. I am much pleased to hear 

of the marriage of E. H . That is what I call doing good 

nsefnily. When again meeting with those good readers of 
Geoi^e Sandj yon will tell them that such readers aa they 
console me for a great many others. 

As for me, I have also tried, during the last few days, to 
become a reader of that poor novelist. Every ten or fifteen 
years I resume the reading of bis works as a sincere study, and 
aa disinterestedly aa thoogh they belonged to some other 
author; seeing that I have forgotten even the names of the 
personages, and only remember the subjects, having lost the 
recollection of the means of execution, I have not been 



* Friend of Claude Henri Conut of 8&int-Simon, the founder of 
Saint- Simoniitn, whose writings he piibliabed and whose views, in 
cotlaboratiou nith EnEantin, Bazard, Augaate Comte, Armaud Carrel, 
Leroox, Blanqni, Jean Reyuaud, and otbera. he aasiated in diffusing. 
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satisfied witb everjtbiDg; far from it. I read once again 
L'Somme de Neige and Le Chateau dee Desertea. Wbat I 
think of them is not of mach iDterest to relate; bnt the 
phaDomenon which I aoaght in them, and which I foand, is 
rather oarioas, and may be of some nse to ;od. 

For a month previonsly I had been exclusively engaged, 
with Haarice, in the study of nataral philosophy, and my 
brain was filled with names more or less barbarous ; in my 
dreams I saw nothing but rhomboidal prisma, varying chro- 
matic effects of a dnll or resinona appearance when broken ; 
we spent whole honrs matually inqmriug, " Have you found 
the orthosis f " " Have yoa got the albite F " and referring to 
other distinctions which, in a thousand and one mtnerslogical 
cases, are never obvious to the senses. 

So much BO tbat^ Maurice having gone, that study for 
which I felt, in his company, a sort of enthusiasm, has once 
more become a matter that no longer excites my interest. 
Besides, I bad lost much time, and it was necessary to resume 
my calling. But, then, please your honour, nobody remained. 
George Sand was as absent from himself as though he were 
fossilised. At first not a single idea came, then, when ideas 
occurred, it was found impossible to write a single word. It 
reminded me of your despair last summer. Ah I but with me 
it was a great deal worse. You never came to the point of 
feeling unable to write three lines in any language whatever ; 
yon never walked about a garden, the victim of an uncon- 
trollable noaomauia which urged you to pick up all the 
white pebbles in order to compare them with one another. 
Then it was that I took up one or two novels of mine, in order 
to remind myself that formerly — even as late as six weeks ago 
^I used to write novels. At first I could not understand any- 
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thing. Gradaall^ everytliing became clearer. I recognised 
myself in my good qaalities and in my defects, and retook 
possession of my literary edf. Kow, all is over, and a long 
time will elapse before I again read my works, and act like a 
flowing stream anaware of what it might reflect by pausing in 
its comrse. 

If ever yon ehonld again fall into one of those crises, 
peruse ZJe Regent Muetel, La Dame aux Perlea, or any other 
play of yonrs, and you will recover yourself; for we spend our 
lives in losing oarselvfls in the changing prism of life, and 
wbat little ray we may possess of onr own is easily absorbed 
therein. But there is no harm in that, believe me. To often 
read one's own works, to constantly ezamioe one's own pro- 
dactions, and to be always staring at oneself would constitute 
a regular torture, and prove a cause of sterility. 

Best assured that the abundance of your father's factdties 
was due to the application which he made of them. As for 
me, my tastes ore innocent, that is why my productions are as 
simple as A B C. But do yon not think that similar tastes to 
mine might not have extiogaisbed his talent, he who bears 
within himself a whole world of events, heroes, traitors, 
magicians, and adventures, he who is the personification of 
drama T He needed a superabundance of life in order to 
ceaselessly renew an enormous focus of life. Yon will not 
indeed alter him, and will have to carry the weight of that 
double glory — bis and your own. Yours with all its fmits ; 
his with all its thorns. What would you have ? He gave 
birth to all year great faculties, and believes himself quit 
towards you. Yon made a more logical use of yoor talent 
than he of his ; in this your self asserted itself, and carried 
you into another path where he cannot follow yon. 

It is rather difficult to be sometimes compelled to become 
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the father of one's own father. For that one needs such 
conrage, reason, and nobleneBs of heart as you possess. Do 
not deny that yoa are possessed of a noble heart ; it pervades 
all yon say and all yon do. It mies yoa, thongh yoa may 
perhaps be ananare of it, and although it creates for yon 
duties which few people heed, it will fully repay yon by trne 
power and the peace of yonr conscience. 

Proceed gaily, go on, and yon will see by-and-by ! 
Everything passes away — yontfa, passions, illusions, and the 
craving for life; one single thing remains — righteoosnesB of 
heart. That never grows old, bnt, on the contrary, if un- 
impeded, the heart is yoanger and stouter at sixty than at 
thirty years of age. 

I did not thank yon, it is true, for the offer of your lovely 
apartmentB ; I will not thank you, I will accept, in case I 
should no longer have any home in Paris. Where conld I be 
better than with my chiW. ? Bat, for a good long time yet, I 
shall keep my little hatf'loft in the Hue Racine, and my Latin 
Quarter habits. 

I kiss yon with all my heart, and request yon to convey 
my kind remembrance to the ckatelaiTies.* 

G. Sand. 

To M. AsMAND BARBks, The Hague. 

HoHuiT, Srd May, 1862. 

Mt VXKT DXA.B FbiEND, 

I have now been a long time without news from yon. 
If the labour of writing still fatigues you, can you not manage 
for me to hear through somebody F Can I hope that you are 
better, as announced in your last letter I 

* An allusion to the mother and wite of Alexaadr« Dumas, jna. 
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I, OD my part, wish to let y oa know of the approaching 
m&rriage of my Bon witli tlie daughter of my old and dear 
friend Calamatta. She is a charmiDg girl, and very warm- 
hearted. This nnion fulfils one of my heart's desires. 

Yon, who live bnt for yonr friends, without a care for 
yonrself, will sbare my joy. Bat, if possible, speak to me a 
little about yourself; if not, think of me, and wish for the 
happiness of my dear son. Heaven, that loves yon, will hear 
your prayer t 

Qkobos SlHD. 



To His Highness Pswce JSrSme Napol£on, Farts. 

NoHijrp, lia ifoy, 1862. 
Drab PBraox, 

Are yoo still at Paris T I hasten to thank you with all 
my soul on behalf of my sister, who, thanks to yon, is abont 
to be made happy. 

At preseot my heart is altogether free from family trouble, 
and I am absorbed in the happiness of my children, who are 
to be married in a few days. Ah I if you were not going away 
this week, it would be so easy to come incognito and spend 
twenty-four hours with ns I Oh bnt — you would perhaps be 
rather compromised by our liberty of conscience I — we shall 
have no religious ceremony I 

We are excommunicated, lite all who, in deed or in thought, 
have wished for the nnity of Italy and the triamph of Victor 
Emanuel; we look upon ourselves as expelled from the 
Church. But do not tell the Princess Clotilde ! We must not 
cause the angela to weep. She believes — we others do not 
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believe — ^ic the Catholic Chnroli. We should be hypocrites to 
practise its ritea. 

Thsaka once more ; and please, sir, try to save Rome. 
Calamatta here tells ns that yon will meet in Italy with on- 
boanded afiection and gratitude. The joorney gives as great 
hope ; for we are all truly Italian in heart, and we love yon all 
the more becanse of oar being so. 

But yon will not stay long 7 Are yon not aboat to becomo 
a father 7 What joy there will be amongst as when we know 
that yon have that happiness. 

GSOBOB Sahd. 



To THE Sams. 

NoHAST, 2Qtk July, 1862. 
Mt dsab Fbincs, 

I have jnst come from the banks of the Crense, and 
heard of the happy event. I am delighted at it ; yon don't 
need me to tell yon so. 

The Princess is a good mother to suckle her child I You 
most make a man, a real man, of that little one. Yon will, I 
am sure, be a kind father, because you have been a good eon ; 
but see to his education yourself, and it will then be what it 
ought to be for a man of the future and not of the past. 

Your friends are counting on that and rejoicing. I can- 
not tell yoa how much I think of you and dream of your son ; 
is not the event a happy one for you ? Tell me yes, and kiss 
the child for me in the name of God, the King of Kings, with 
whom I am not on the worst of terms. 
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We have no sncli hftppiness here. I am waiting im- 
patiently for the Aojw of it. My children are with mj 
hashand at N^rac. He has been seriously ill; he is now 
out of danger, and my children are coming back to me. 
I love yon erer with all my heart, 

Gkobqk Sand. 



To THE Same. 

NoHAiTT, \Wh Beoembar, 18S2. 
Thanks, dear Prince, for the pamphlet that yon hare 
been good enough to send me. I have been rather poorly 
these last few days. It is only to-night that I have been 
able to read it; all the documents it contains are very 
startling and of the greatest utility. Let ns hope that they 
will add their weight to the sam of reflections which the 
public and the Government ought to make a little shorter, 
displaying a little less iTidifference respecting the salration of 
Italy and France. 

In preeeace of the encroachments of clerical influence, 
it seems to me that France is still more threatened than 
Italy. Is it a scheme of the Emperor's for allowing the 
constitution of a Gallican Church at home, whilst that of Rome 
is falling to pieces F Such a game would be clever, but 
perilous. Priests, whether G^allioan or not, can play a deep 
game as well as anybody, and I cannot see that French 
honour has anything to gain by victories of that kind. 

So you have been enjoying yourself, sir ! This year, you 
have been journeying by laud and sea, always braving danger, 
and meeting with rough weather and all sorts of adventures. 
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Too are fond of that kind of thing, well and good, and I 
am told t^t the Princess ClotUde is aa brave as yoareelf. 
I hear that yoar son grows to he a saperb child. Those arg 
indeed elements of domestic happiness. 

But do yon feel reassured in regard to pnblic affairs ? It 
seems to me that life, by reason of its inactivity, becomes 
extinct, alike in the people as in princes. 

AU my little household send the warmest expressions of 
their affection and devotion. Maurice ia touched by year 
kind thonghtfolness in regard to the pamphlet. He intends 
going to spend a few days in the South at his father's ; after 
which he will visit Paris with his dear and perfect little wife. 
I myself know not when I shall lay down my pen in order 
to breathe a little more freely ; what I know is, that I love 
you always with all my heart and am longing to Bee you 
again. 



Gkobqb Sa.nd. 



To M. * * * 



HoHAHT, 2&ih Febntary, 1863. 
Christianity is an abstract tmtK la order to be a 
concrete tmth, a real truth, it woold require to take into 
account the ideas which yon hold, and which I need not point 
oat to yon. Christianity is not false; it is aa incomplete 
truth. A weapon of progress in former times, it has now 
become an instrument of destruction. It is the grave in 
which mankind buries what little conscience uid light it 
still possesses. This is not the faali of the poor cmoified 
teadier; it is that of those who deified his memory. Yon 
will say more correctly than I that which you know yoa 
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ongbt to Bay, and that which I believe I know 700 will 
say. Yonr prodactioa ia very fine, lofty, and profoand; it 
ia that of a saperior mind, at once poetic and logical. May 
God assist yon to explore the depths of things, without losing 
yonrself in the vast abyss into which we no longer penetrate 
save on the wings of hypothesis ! 

That task requires mnch power of expression, and all 
branches of knowledge shonld concar in forming the science 
of sciences. 

I, who know nothing, am waiting, and yet I allow my 
conscience to jndge of what takes place. That, no doabt, 
is very bold on my part ; bnt every mind, however incomplete 
it may be, feels the need of asserting itself. 

The finest of hypotheses, one which would be entitled 
to mark a new religions phase in the conquests of the future, 
is that which shonld succeed in establishing harmony between 
tiie requirements of intellect and of heart and the results 
of experience. Lofty writings have already discussed the 
question in that light, and I feel convinced that your inquiries 
will secure a reply from yon to yonr own self that will throw 
jstill farther light on the path newly opened. 

GSOBOK SlHD, 



To His Highness Prince JSrSme Napoleon, Paris. 

KOHAKT, 22m(I March, 186a 

Mt AuanBT FsiSNs, 

Yoa alone are yonqg and generous, and brave ! You 
alone love truth for its own sake. Amongst the men of 
geniuB of to-day, you are the sole one whose genius proceeds 
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from the hearty the only genius that is truly great and 
reliable. Bear noble heart, Bhlniog light in the midst of that 
seam of coal called the Senate — not coal, however, for it 
cannot be lighted— I esteem and Ioto yoa always more and 
more. Ah I that Senate is a world of ice and darkness I 
It votes the destruction of peoples as the simplest and wisest 
thing; for its members themselves &re moribund. Take 
pride in not being liked by such fellows. All in France that 
still possesses life will be grateful to yoa for it. 

I am waiting for my copy, do not forget me; for I 
have nothing but newspaper extracts, and that is not 
sufficient. 

My children are happy to have seen yon. My dear little 
dangbter, who ia an affectionate girl, fondly cherishes yoa. 
She, however, was unwell whilst staying with you; her 
inUx^tiv^ condition exposes her to troubles, which are only 
trifling, but yet compel her to withdraw, without taking leave, 
from any society in which she may be; and Maurice, alarmed 
by the frequency of her fainting attacks, quickly bronght 
her back to me. She ia now qoite well again. They botb 
reqaest me to express thmr regards for yoa, and I beg yon 
to convey, on behalf of ns all, our respects to the Princess. 
According to what they say, your son is handsome, veiy 
handsome- Lina looked him full in the face, with &m,vXaiion. 
Fray, sir, do not let him be brought up by the priests 1 
Accept for all our good wishes and affection. 

G. Sahd. 
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To M. Edmond About, Paris. 

Hoaun, Uaxi^, 1803. 
What talent yoa hare! ten times greater, beyond 
doabt, than people recognise in yoa, althongli they acknow- 
ledge that yon have a great deal. Why do yon not soar 
as high as genios, which yon reach, bnt allow to slip throngli 
yonr fingers? It is that yonr soal is sad, perhaps afflicted. 
For the last thirty years, people hare ridiculed oar fits of 
despair. You laugh, you other folks, but much more aadly 
than we ased to cry. Yoa see the world of to-day such 
as it ia, without askiog whether you might not diminish 
its weakness by making yonrselres stronger than it. I feel 
persuaded that yoa are of neither more nor less worth than 
we, setting aside the improvement in art, which ia constantly 
progressing and obvious in all anthora, old and young alike ; 
bnt why should yon nob wiah to surpass us f Thauka to 
you, the silly fits of despair from which we suffered have 
been followed by a reaction of life which grasps reality, and 
should cause yon to step right over oar heads. 

Will not one of you do it, and why should you not be that 
one? We were depicting man aaffering, wounded in the 
struggle of life. As for you, your idea is to depict, or rather 
yoa instinctively depict man as an ardent being who rebels 
against snfFering, and who, instead of rejecting the cup, fills 
it to the brim and drinks it ofC. But that cup of strength and 
life kills yoa; the proof of it ia that in lf<u!e&)» all the 
pers.onages are dead^ shamefully deed, at the end of the 
drama, save her, the personification of vice, always young and 
triumphant. 
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What then ? Doee that imply that ia vice alone there is 
Btrength, nose in hononr and virtue ? Not one of yonr 
personages resists, and the only truly honest man, M. Honnor£, 
ends by committing suicide, just like the heroes of onr 
Bynmia-A times. 

Why so ? Speak I Do you believe that no man is strong 
enough to brare, undergo, end overcome all troubles F not a 
single one? not even you who, with outstretched arms, 
delineate that picture of a great artist, that worthy, wonderful 
mental production, that mnrvel of truth, force, coloor, compo- 
sition, and design, which you entitle JlfcuJeZtm ? Ton dare not 
yourself be that man, or suggest in a grand work, that such a 
man exists and speaks through your pen, that he acts through 
your will, and triumphs through your conviction F Why so, 
good God F Must we, in order to spread the ideal, turn 
bigots and invoke all the falsehoods of Catholicism, when it 
is so well proved that man is old enough to stand alone as soon 
as he chooses to do so 7 

Yon really must take care ! All those attractive young 
people whom the reader would wish to resemble are bat 
wretches. All those virtuoas women are silly, and so power- 
less to avert evil that their presence is not required on this 
earth. They are only useful as an excuse for faithless 
husbands, owing to the weariness they cause them. Madelon 
alone is logical. If human nature is thus represented around 
her, she is right to despise it, and to blush no longer at anything. 

Horrible coQclusioa of a wholly admirable recital, and 
before which all the literary faculties we possess bow without 
reserve, hut before which also all the honest feelings of onr 
hearts rise in painful revolt. 

Do not think that I do not at all understand what yon 
VOL. n. z 
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inteoded to do, and that I do not perceive the Boand side of 
that violent study. I know that to show ap and nnveU the 
wicked and cowardly is more instructive than predication, and 
the pemsal of the JAvea of Saints. I will agree with 70a thati 
Feoillet and myself write, each from his own point of view, 
legends rather than romana de metura. I only ask you to do 
that which we cannot do ; and, seeing that yon are so well 
aoqoainted with the sores and plagues of society, to aronse 
the sense of good by borrowing it from the circle which yoa 
depict with such truth, and have ao skilfully observed and 
diwected, 

Now that yon have just written a masterpiece concerning 
the victory of evil, I request and beseech yon to write the 
masterpiece of the revival of good. Let as see a true-hearted 
man crushing that vermin called vice, braving that luxury, 
scorning with easy and simple logic the silly vanity which 
induces men to appear strong in absurdity and powerful in the 
abuse of life ; yon have just proved that such vanity is always 
punished by nature, which vindicates its rights. 

Have the courage to incamato in an individual the triumph 
of virtue. Let the wicked triumph in public opinion if you 
wilL It is useless to gild society, which is so silly and so 
corrupt, but let Job on his dunghill be the noblest and 
happiest of all, so noble that the youthful reader would prefer 
to be Job rather than any of the other personages. Ah, 
would that I could I would that I had yonr age and strength I 
would that I knew all yon know I 

Why did the Demi-monde, which disclosed in their naked- 
ness Modelon and her dupes and her accomplices, captivate 
the most recalcitrant with that sort of picture, and myself 
to begin with F It is because two men are triumphant by her 
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Bide — ^the one who mimasks lier and tlie otlier who repacUates 
her, thongh there is no rereng^. 

Why is the author of the Uemi-moniJe entitled to say and 
show everything F It ia because we feel that there is ia him a 
noble instinct of revolt against the torrent which might have 
overwhelmed him. With the magnificent powers you possess, 
yoQ cannot be allowed not to do good. Yon most effect some. 
Yon mnst thns avenge yourself for all the harm people have 
done you through being anable to anderstand you. She has 
onderstood you who now dares and feels ib a duty to say all 
this to yon, from the depths of a heart a thousand times 
broken and still happy in spite fA all. 

Geoboii Sahd. 

To M. * *t *■ 

KouABT, A'^l, 1863. 
Yes, sir, I nndoabtedly remember, and am reading 
yoor book. Your mind is noble, vast, and generous. My 
son shares your ideas, for he and his wife have become 
Protestants, and intend bringing np their children in the 
advanced creed of the Reformation, of which yon are one of 
the moat eminent and most fervent apostles. But I, though 
loving and admiring you with the beat of my soul, shall 
become gradually less Christian ; I feel it, and I also daily 
perceive the breaking forth of another light beyond tho 
horizon of life, towards which I am marching with growing- 
tranquillity of mind. 

JesoB is not and could not have been the last word of truth 
granted to mankind. Yon ingenionaly admit that He sowed 
a progressive truth, which we must develop. But did Jesus 
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believe that? I do nob tbink ao. He was the man of 
HiB time, although the most idealiatic maa of Hie time. 

Besides, is He the onl; one we should venerate in that 
period of moral and intellectnal revival called Christianity^, 
and which has been the work of several of the eTtfe and of 
several centaries rf discnssion F Either, as believed by M. Renan, 
Jesus was anacqaainted with the doctrines that snrronnded 
Him, and, original to a supreme degree. He was a deep and 
powerful iDcarnation of the thought which hovered around His 
century ; or, as you believe, sir, and as I myself feel rather 
inclined to believe with you, He was taught, and was but a 
disciple, though purer and better gifted than His masters. 
There is a third version which does not please me, but which 
nevertheless has a value of its own : it is that Jesus as an 
individual never really existed, and that His life is but a poem 
and a legend, which embodies several more or less interesting 
existences, just like His gospel, which, according to that 
version, is but the collection of more or less authentio versions 
of the one doctrine, subject to a thousand modes of inter- 
pretation. I believe that yon admit the possibility of all the 
foregoing; we must indeed admit it when not possessed of 
certainty and of incontestable historical proof. 

But yon will say within yonrself : " What matters that after 
all, if] from all those wrecks of the historical reality, we have 
saved a philosophical truth, an admirable doctrine f " Very 
good, I think ae you do ; but I do not care to call by the name 
of Christianity a doctrine which is perhaps not at all that 
of the individual known as Jesus, who perhaps never was 
actually crucified ; and I still less care to grow enUinaiastic 
about a mythical personage who does not possess the reality of 
Plato, Pythagoras, Aristotle, and all the great minds of whose 
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fixistence we are enre, and whom we know to liaTe thooght, 
spoken, written, or eaffered in person. 

Ton will oljserve ttat this apocryphal, or at least donbtfal 
sitnation of the founder of Christianity opena the door to 
tnatually contradictory beliefs, and that this very beantifal 
doctrine has caased ae much evil in the world as it has done 
good, for the very reason that it proceeds from a kind of myth. 
It is a bright beam proceeding from a son bidden beneath the 
clouds. Hato, Pythagoras, and the other real founders of well- 
defined doctrines or methods always did good only. Jesus 
brought hypocrisy and persecution into human and social life, 
and this has endured for more than eighteen hundred years; 
even now we are more than ever persecuted in His name, de- 
prived of liberty, and persecuted by His priests, even in the most 
private concerns of life. Away, then, with the God Jesus I 
Let us as philosophers love that charming personage of Oriental 
romance ; bat let ns abstain from endeavouring to make people 
believe in His divinity or in His quasi-divinity, any more 
than in His human reality. Of Him we know really nothing 
and are only left in presence of the collective work of the 
ap<»tles, which in many respects provokes criticism. We are 
free to select the version which pleases ns beat, and to buUd 
again, according to the wants of oar hearts, of oar consciences, 
of onr reason, or of our idealism, the temple of the new 
Jerosalem. But let us no longer call that a religion ; for it 
never was one. It never was even a philosophy ; for some it 
is a romantic ideal, for others a gross superstition. In it there 
is no room for reason, and its practice is as elastic and as 
vague as its text. Catholicism itself is something real and 
strong. But, as it appears as an odious institution, I will not 
have it any more than the other branches of Christianity. 
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We mnBt not maolt JesoB. He po88ibl7 was, indeed He 
mnat have been, great and good. Bnt that alone is not 
sufficient to indnoe Berions minda to seek in Ghmtianily all 
light and all trath, 

Trath was never the sole property of any one man, and no 
Ood erer deigned to formulate it for na. It resides in oa all 
In some few more than in the masses ; btit all may seek and 
find the sum of wisdom, of trnthj and of virtae, which is the 
expression of the times they live io. Man ia alwaya anziona 
to define, to classify, and to give a name to eTerythtng; that 
is why he ia anxious to have Messiahs and gospels, bnt those 
peraonifications and those dogmas have always done him as 
mnch harm as good. 

It 13 high time that we had lights that are not incendiary 
torches. 



To M. Lbblois, Protestant Minister, Strasbourg. 

21 OHANT, Srd Aagmt, 1863. 
Sib, 

Your excellent discourses have mnch stmck my son, 
my danghter-in-law, and myself, and I will at once, and wi&- 
out preamble, reply to yonr kind letter by disclosing my heart 
to you. 

My son contracted a civil marriage last year. With the 
approval of his wife, his wife's father, and myself, he did not 
secnre a religions consecration of hia marri^e. The Catholic 
Church, in which we were born, professes dogmas which it 
corroborates by anti-social and anti-human doctrines which 
we find it impossible to admit A dear little boy was bom 
of that union a fortnight ago. Since his mother conceived 
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him and bore him ia her bosom, we have all three discussed the 
question whether he shall be broaght op in theragae religions 
aspirations whioh may be snfficient for the i^ of reason 
(under condition of seeking for troth in better defined con- 
ceptions), or whether, in view of preparing him to become a 
complete man, ,we should endeavour to bind him to soma 
idealistic, sentimental, and rational faith. Bnt where ia the 
faith sufficiently formulated to-day to be placed within the 
reach of a child ? 

We tnmed onr views to Protestantism solely beoanse it is 
a protest against the Bomish yoke ; bnt that creed was far 
from meeting our views. Two dogmas, the one odious, the 
other inadmissible — the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the 
belief in the devil and in hell — mado us recoil from a rellgiooB 
progress which had not yet had the frankness and the ooorage 
to reject those beliefs. 

Your discourses free ns from that scruple, and my son 
wishing his marriage and the birth of his son to be reh'giously 
celebrated, I have no longer any objection to offer to two 
sacraments, which would associate bis marriage and Lia 
paternity with your commnnion. 

But, before entirely submitting myself, I have recourse to 
your loyalty with absolute conGdence, and I pnt a question 
to yon. Do yon still belong to the intellectoal communion 
of the Reformation F Persecuted and probably disowned 
by Anglicanism, by Methodism, and by the greater part of 
the various churches, can you say that yon belong to a 
notable part of the enlightened mind of Protestantism f 
If, almost alone, yon raised the standard of revolt, would 
not the child that we should place nnder the aegis of yonr 
ideas be disowned and rejected by Protestants, in spite of 
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ita baptism amooget them ? One may risk oneself ia the 
straggles of the philosophical and religioas world; bat, 
when entrnsted with the futare of a child, of a being bom 
with the sacred right of liberty, which, as soon as ite reason 
begins to expand, stands in need of oonnsel and guidance, 
we most not only seek for the best method to ofFer to it, 
bat also prepare for it in life a moral sorroanding, some 
sort of solidarity [eali^riie), a focna of fraternity, and 
something more — a religions rationality, if I may be allowed 
to employ the expression, a flag commanding some authority 
in iMs world. We most not, it seems to me, so act that 
the ycath may turn some day and say to his Catholic father, 
"Yon bound me to a deatb-yoke I " or to his Protestant 
father, " Yon isolated me ia the midst of freedom of inquiry, 
yon confined me in a petty church without help, and behold I 
am already engaged in the straggle, when I scarcely know 
the reaaoa for my joining the fray I " 

In both cases, the youth might add : " It would have 
been better not to bind me in any wsy, but to have brought 
me np according to your own inspiration in the abaolate 
freedom in which you yourself lived. " 

My son and his wife will, at all events, do as they please, 
without any cloud arising from a diseidence which as yet is 
not even formulated ; but having, some day or other, to 
give or reserve my opinion, I ask of you, sir, such a reply 
to TD.-^ doubt as your conscience may dictate to you. 

I am nnacquaiuted with the Protestant world. I hear 
of the existence of an entirely new sect, having a future 
before it, and making numerous proselytes, chiefly in Italy. 
From what I am told, I perceive that that sect is founded 
on your principles, and that a blast of religions freedom i 
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sweeping over the world and nnitiDg a certain nnmber of 
serions minds. I Bhonld like to know if oor child will 
hare in life a true family, with which he perhaps may 
never feel the desire or have the opportunity of identifying 
himself — for we mnst foresee an age when he may feel dis- 
inclined to observe any rite, and with that the anthority 
of his natural family will not be able to interfere — bat of 
which he might prondly say that he was the papil and the 
citizen. Our petty chorches, offshoots of Catholicism, like 
the one of Abb€ Ch&tel for instance, always possessed a 
pnny or powerless character. The church which yoa pro- 
claim belongs to a latter conception of Christianity, and 
does not present those petty aspects. Bat where is that 
church ? Is it anathematised by Protestant intolerance f 
Is it denied its religions title ? Does it belong to sects 
which help it to constitnte itself as an important community^ 
offering an enBemhle of views, aspirations, and efforts 7 

Excuse my scrawl, I can never manage to re-write what 
I have written, and prefer sending yoa my first improssion, 
tiiough illegible and shapeless. Tou will understand with 
your heart, which can decipher all things. 

I request you not to betray the secret of this tetter until 
the questions to which it refers have been decided between 
ub; and pray^ sir, believe that, whatever the issue, my 
feelings for yon are those of true and profonnd fraternity. 
GxoBQK Sahd. 
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To His Highness Prince J&R^itR Napol&on, Paris. 

NoHiST, 1«A moem&er, 1863. 
Mt Dxut Pbihck, 

Yoa mnst think that I &m dead ; bat ;oa Itsve been 
travelling so mncb that, bad I written, yoa wonld not bare 
foand time to read my letter. Ton bare worked mnch for 
tbe fnrtberance of art, industry, and progresa. Ab for me, I 
bare written a comedy ; tbat is less nsetnl and leas interesting. 
Wbat tbat was really instmctire coald I have taagbt yoa, 
who are acquainted with OTerything? I am told tbat yon 
woald like to know what I think of the 2W/« of Jetus* 

M. Benan canses bis hero, when viewed from a certain 
standpoint, to fall a little; though, from another, he raises 
Him in my estimation. I used to delight in persuading 
myself that Jesus bad never believed Himself to be Grod, bad 
never proclaimed Himself specially the Son of God, and tbat 
His belief in a vindictive God was but an apocryphal addition 
to the gospel, Sach were, at least, the interpretations wbich 
I bad always accepted and even sought ; but now M. Benan 
steps forth with deeper, more competent, and stronger studies 
and inquiry. We do not need to be as learned as he, to feel 
in his work the existence of an en^i^ls of indisputable facts 
and opinions. Were it only because of tba colour and life, 
when reading it, we feel tbat be casts a clearer light on tbe 
time, the man, and His surroundings. 

I, therefore, believe that his appreciation of Jesus is better 
than the conception we had formed of Him before the appeaiv 
ance of tbe work, and I accept Jesas as presented te as by 

• M. E. Benan's YU de Jetui. 
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M. BenRQ. He no longer appears aa a philosopher, a aavant^ 
a sage, a genius, reflecting in Himself the hest essence of the 
systems of philosophy and the sciences of His t^e. He appears 
as a dreamer, an enthusiast, a poet, as one inspired, a fanatic, 
and a simpleton. Granted I Yet I love Him still ; bnt how 
small the place He now seems to me to occupy in the history 
of ideas I how diminished the importance of Hia personal 
work appears I How much more henceforth does His religion 
appear as the result of the hazard of human events, than as 
that of one of those great historical necessities which we are 
agreed upon, and sometimes feel onder the obligation of calUng 
proTidential 1 

Let us accept truth, even when it surprises us and altera 
our Tiews. Jesus is now quite demolished! so much the 
worse for Him I so much the better for us. His religion had 
enoceeded ia doing at least aa much harm as it had done 
good ; and, as — whether that be or be not the opinion of 
M. Benan — I to-day feel persuaded that it can now do 
nothing bub harm, I believe that M. Benan has produced 
the most useful book that coald be written at this moment. 

I could say much as to the niceties of expression 
displayed by M. Renan. One needs courage ia order to 
complain of so admirably fine a style. But it becomes too 
eednctire and not sufficiently explicit, when the author strives 
to leave the reader in uncertainty aa to what degree or 
character of divinity is to be attributed to Jesus. The work 
contains some brilliant flashes of light which prevent the atten- 
tive reader from being misled. Bat it also shows, on the part 
of the author, too many charming yet puerile efforts to lull the 
vigilance of prejudiced minds, and to preserve with one Land 
that which he destroys with the other. That proceeds, not at 
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all, as has been freely said, from tlie inflaeace of the seminary 
edncatioD, from which that Tirile talent had been enable to 
free itself — I do not believe that it does — bat from the 
infatnation of the aTiiaU for his snbject. There is danger, 
perhap's inoonremenoe, in being an emdite and poetio philo- 
sopher. It, no donbt, presents a fine etuembld, rather seldom 
met with in a hnman being; bat, when dealing with sach 
matters, enthnsiasm jeopardises the logic, or at least the 
clearness of the assertions. 

Have yon read five or six pages which M. Renan published 
last month in the £evue dss Utinx Mondes ?* I prefer them to 
anything he has written hitherto. It is marvellonely grand I 
I, it is true, still find fault with some qnestiona of detaU ; bat 
it is so grand that I object little and admire mnoh. I should 
be delighted to know what yon thiak of it. You know how to 
sum ap your views on any subject; let me hear year opinion 
with your marvellous concision. 

I shall go to Paris this winter. I know not when. My 
family is well. My grandson is lovely, and quite a good 
child. They tell me that your son is saperb; I am longing to 
see him. The inmates of my nest send yon and the Princess 
their best homage. 

Is it true that we shall have war ? 

What is certain, dear Prince, is that I still love yoa with all 
my heart. 

Geobqi SAin>. 



* Lea Seieneet de la Nature el Les Sciences niatoriqwt, a Letter to 
U. Berthelot {Ditdoguet etFragmenti PkHoiophi<[uei ; Calmaan L^vy, 
1876). 
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To THE Same. 

NoHAHT, 2Uh NovmtAor, 1863. 
Dub Fbinob, 

I willingly consent to your giving a copy o£ my letter 
to M. Reoan ; bat it is only a letter, and I am nnable to sum 
np my thonghtH like yon. My judgment is very superficial 
and incomplete, and does not penetrate tHe depth of things. 
I am now engaged in reading Straass, Salvador, and the 
beantifal preface of M. Littr6 to the first of those two books. 
Had I been earlier acqaainted with that preface, I shoold 
have been better able to read M. Benao. 

Yonr judgment is better than mine; I always told you 
that yoQ possess a great mind, which, however, yon do not torn 
to fnll accoant. You do not believe me when I say that yon 
conld do anything yoa liked ; bat yon are lazy and a prince 
too; what a pity I 

I do not think yon are a dreamer, far from it; yon are 
nearer the real truih than M. Renan, M. Littr^, and M, Sainte- 
Benve. They fell in the German rut. That is their weak- 
ness. They have more talent and genias than all modem 
Germans together, and, besides, they are French ; that is to 
say, they possess spirit and are artiste. That notion of doing 
away with the immortality of the seal, the real and progressive 
persistence of self, is a sin against French philosophy. In 
order to preserve all that is pure and sublime in faith, French 
talent, heart, and mind are needed. The Germans are too 
stapid to believe in anything bat materialism ; I regret to 
notice their indaence over those fine and grand minds of 
whom France might still be prouder, if they were wanner and 
bolder. 
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Ah t were I a man, had I your ability, yonr time, yonr 
books, yoar freedom o£ action, I would start a fine canvpav^, 
not against those great minds we speak of — I love and admire 
them too mnch for that — bnt by their side, deriving from them 
the chief part of my strength, and from myself, from my 
sentiment of the imj>erishable, the coQcIasiou whidi would be 
in keeping with my heart. 

Ko, the conclnaion of MM. Beaan and Littr^ is not sof- 
ficient. Beenrrection in posterity through glory is not so 
disinterested an idea as they declare it to be. Their device 
is fine enough: "To work without the hope of a reward; 
the reward being the very good which we do." 

Yes, under the condition that we shall always be able to 
do it and to eternally recommence it ; to do good during half 
a century is to be content with too little, with a duty too 
quickly performed. Besides, the spectacle and sense of what 
is true and beautiful is too extensive for a single hfe to be 
sufficient for contemplating and enjoying them. That de- 
ficiency of proportion would be for as an inadmissible want of 
eqnilibriam. 

I shall go to Paris only for a few days. Bnt, between ■us, 
I am now organising my life so as to be a little freer. I am 
entering upon my sixtieth year. It is a pretty round figure, 
and I rather feel the want of locomotion for my tardy Saint 
Martin's summer I 

I should be very happy to see yon at shorter intervals. 
We — that is, you and I — remain nevertheless, that is to say, 
despite my reproaches against the materialistic tendency of 
M. Benan, fully agreed as to the excellence and usefulness 
of his Life of Jesus. If he knew what kind of letter yon 
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bare written to me lie would find it joBt what he likes, the 
glnttoD I 

I and m7 childreD, dear Prince, are yaors ia heart. 

G. Sabb. 

I am to-day in painfDl anxiefy. Among the names of 
those who have been hanged at Warsaw, I notice that of 
Fiotrowski, and I do not know whether it ia that of the man 
who miraculously effected hia escape from Siberia. I knew the 
latter, he was a hero. Do yon know whether they are really 
one and the same F 



To M. Charles Poncy, Venue. 

NoHAKT, Wlh BeemAer, 1863. 
DxiB Child, 

Thanks for yoor kind, long, and interesting letter, as- 
also for yonr New Year wishes, which I return to yon with all 
my heart, as to yoar dear Solange. 

So all is over with Venice ? Poor Venice ! Bnt nothing 
dies here below, and a day will come when all that lost 
luxoriant beauty will be revived and grow younger. We are 
living in the century of the hammer that breaks down, and of 
the trowel that builds again. It is impossible to relate better 
all you have seen. That wandering (though healthful to body 
and mind) life must have done good to Solange, and I advise 
yoo not to get tired of it too quickly. 

Seeing that the poor nest is stiU desolate,* let grass and 

* An alloBiou to the death of Uodame Poncy. 
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braaohea groTr aronnd it. When yoa come back to remove 
them, painful recollections will have given place to that grave 
serenity which death leaves in hearts that conscience has 
nothing to reproach with. 

But it is useless to wish to hasten that moment. Nature 
has a right to tears. They are at the same time a relief that 
it requires and a noble tribute that it pays. Thereby your 
dear daughter is receiving a solemn baptism. She will later 
on appreciate its salutary and streDgthening effect. 

I have received all your letters ; I shared and felt all your 
emotions. I am now, for a few days, out c£ a great crisis of 
work. As a means of distractiou, I am reading EmevBon, with 
whose works I am unacquainted. He is an American phQo- 
soplier, and at the same time a critic, a savant, a poet, and a 
metaphysician ; he possesses a vast brain, perhaps a little 
confused, owing to the diversity of his knowledge, but it must 
be admitted sublime. 

Our child is superb and remarkably loving and charming. 
It displays uncommon precocionsness, which at times arouses 
my anxiety; there is a something in its look that does not 
belong to its ^e. But Iwill not dwell upon that. Its health, 
freshness and plumpness, and mnscolar strength are quite 
reassuring. The little mother is a kind nurse, and absolutely 
devoted to her little one (rpetiot). Manrice is, therefore, quite 
happy, and everybody kisses yon tenderly. 
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To M. Augusts Vacquerib, Paris. 

IToHAHT, Uh JoMuary, 1864 

I bave not thanked ;oa for the pleasnre which Jean 
Baudry has given me. I hoped to see it pl&yed, bat, my 
jonmey to Paris being delayed, I decided to read it, not I 
confess withont some little fear. In the majority of cases, 
sDCcesBful pieces lose so mnch when read. Ah, well I I 
have had a charming Bnrprise. Your piece is one of those 
which may be read with emotion and true satisfaction. 

The subject is new, bold, and beantifnl. I find one fanlb 
only in the way in which yon hare anroUed and nnravelled j 
it is that the good honest Andrde does not set herself at once 
to lore Jean in the end, and that she does not reply to his 
last word : " Tea, bring him back again, for I no longer love 
him, and your wife will adopt bim I " or, " Core him, correct 
him, and retnm withont him." 

Ton wished the sacrifice on the part of Jean to be com- 
plete. It was BO, it seems to me, withont this last chastisement 
of nnrecompensed parting. 

Yea will say : " Woman is not capable of such things." I 
say : " Why not ?" And I do not recoil before a good big 
morality : a snblime sentiment is always fmitfnl ; Jean is 
sablime. See the little AudrSe, who loves him bat in 
friendship, setting herself to love him with enthnsiasm, becanse 
the snblime has caused aa onknown force to vibrate in her. 
Yon wish to touch this chord in the public ; why not show 
them the magnetic and divine operation on the stage F That 
would be still more affecting ; people would not go away 
saying : " Virtue only serves to make oa unhappy." 

VOL. ir. 2 A 
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That is my criticism. It belongs to the domaio of philo- 
sophy, and takes away nothii^ from the sympathy and 
oompliments dne to the feeling of the artx^. Yon have 
made a sablime man apeak aad act. It is a great and 
good thing as times go. I am delighted with yonr 
success.* 

• M. AiionsTi Vacqueeh's Sbp!.!;— 

How proud I am that yoa shonld Lato written me inch a friendlf 
and ainoere letter ; bat haw hamiliated that we ahonld not be of the- 
wume opinion with regard to the (ienou0nwn<s/ 

Yon regret that Andr^ doea not reward the virtne of Jean Bandiy; 
but is Tirtne ever rewarded elsewhere than at the Academy P I have 
tried to make a hourgeoU Fromethene ; was not the reward of Prome- 
thena the vnltnre F And I know not who would gain were it otherwtae. 

It would not always be Promethena. What wonld jon think of 
aeung him reconciled to Japiter and in favour at court F of Joan of 
Am finishing her career aa lady of honour to the queen, and Jeens aa 
the minister of Tiberiua ! 

That would no longer be virtue. You say that virtne ia more oon- 
tageona when it ia rewarded; I believe the contrary, and that there is 
no grander propaganda than martyrdom. Take away the crosa, and yoa 
do away with Christianity. 

To relnm to my play, it seems to me that Jean Bandry wonld be 
considerably diminished, and with him the teaching which he personifies, 
if he had been loved by Andr^e in the end. I doubt whether Borneo 
and Juliet would have been affecting even to posterity had they quietly 
settled down and hud a family of children. I do not absolutely reject 
happy deno lie I )^ en is, but I believe them to bo in the first place less true, 
and in the second loss efficacious. I confess that Tartuffe almost 
ceases to be odious to me from the moment of his arrest. 

Morality is not in the fact, but in the impression of the fact. Sioce 
yon regret that Jean Baudry is not made happy, the final impression is 
in favour of virtue. 

My opinion is that Andr^e wonld render a bad service to virtae and 
to Jean Bandry himself in preferring him to Olivier, who wonld then 
relapse into the state from which he has been rescued by Jean Baudry. 
She believes, like Jean Baudry, that Olivier is passing through the last 
crisis of evil; she has the same sort of tenderness for him as Jean 
Baudry, she lores him in order to perfect him ; ahe wishes to be the 
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To M. ^DOUARD RoDRiGUES, Paris. 

KoBUiT, 12(fc JafMary, 1664 
.... I have, it seems to me, the right to despise my 
laisaej, X despise it in this sense that I say to it : " Toa 
represent comfort, secarity^ indepeadeace, the rest necessary 
to my old age. Ton thns represent my personal interest, 
the aanctoary of my egotism. Bnt, Trhilst I place yon safely 
and canse yon to increase, all aronnd me will sofier, and shall 
I not be uneasy abont it F Ton wish to tempt me f Away 
■with yon ! I disdain yonr sednction. Thas I despise yon I " 
With snch prodigality I have passed my life, nerer satisfying 
myself; writing when I should have liked to dream, remaining 
stationary when I wished to move about, effecting sordid 
economies in certain entirely personal wants, certain luxnrioaa 
dre&eing-gowns and certain questions of slippers about which 
I should have been sensitive; not flattering tfae glnttony of 



mother of hia soni, as Jean is the father. She esponseB Jean Baudry 
better by not marrying him and in assiating in his work, than by 
rendering frnitlese hia labonr of eleven years. It was not then from 
incrednlity in the greatness of womankind, tay dear noble woman ! that 
I wished Andr^e to prefer the imperfect to the perfect heart ; she shows 
great goodness and gi«at conrage in choosing him who has the greatest 
want of her, not only in order to be happj, a secondaiy thing, but in 
order to be good, a thing essential. 

And now will yon forgive me for not having made m7 denov,ement 
appear as the award of a Montyon prize, and Andr6e a learned ass that 
holds ont its paw to the most honest person in aooiety P 

Will yon forgive me for wearying yon so long with my defence? 
Bnt, if I plead before yon, it is becanse I recognise yoor jnriadiction. 
I do not reply to everybody, I bother only yon ; that is for yourself 
one of the penalties of genius. Bnt, forgive me or not, I thank yon. 
AuensTX TAcquzRiE. 

PaBIB, 7(A January, 1884. 

2 A S 
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my gaesta, not visiting theatres and concerts — the ontward 
expressions of art — hut making an anchorite of myself, I who 
loTe the activity of life and the free air of travel- I have not 
eaffered by this self-denial ; I have felt within tne s higher 
joj, that of satisfying my conscience and assoriog each day 
the repose of my heart. la compromising and sacrificing the 
comforts of tfae future ? in despising my money that wonld 
have tempted me f Yes, jast so, and you, I wonld wager, will 
sot think me wrong. 

Have I been a prodigal in that ? No, since I hare not, 
like the greater part of my confreret, alienated my property 
for the pleasure of eating np 100,000 francs a year. I 
felt that if I had done as they I shonld have swallowed 
nothing, bat have given away all, for I have certainly 
given in small amounts 500,000 francs, without reckoning 
the children's marriage portions. I have resisted the voice 
of mistaken Socialism, which cried oat that I was making 
reservations. There are some which it is necessary to make, 
and my purpose has remained nnshaken. A theory cannot be 
applied without reserve in a society which does not accept it, 
I have made many ungrateful ; that is all one to me. I have 
made some happy, and saved a few honest folk. I have not 
been successful iu starting people in life ; I do not know how 
to go about it. I am more mistrustful of begging impostors 
than I used to be. 

For the moment, I have absolutely on my shoulders but 
one family of dying persons to nourish : father, mother, 
children, every one is ill ; the father and mother are doomed, 
the children at least will not die of hanger. Bat to those, 
partially saved, will succeed another distressed household. 
And then, at the end of the year, I had to pay the yearly bills 
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of both doctor and cbetnist. That always meaDS a consider- 
able Bum, betweea 1,500 and 2,000 francs. The peasant here 
is not in the last etsge of migerj; he has a house, a small plot 
of land, and hia daily wages, bat shoald he fall ill he is lost. 
Wages ceasing, his plot, if he have children, is not sufficient ; 
as for medicine and medical assistance, it ia impossible for 
him to pay for them, and if I were not there he would have to 
go without. He oses quack remedies, cattle medicines, and 
dies. The woman without a husband is lost. She cannot cal- 
tivate his plot of land ; a hired labourer is necessary. In oar 
co(intry places there is no industry whatever. The communal 
funds devoted to medicine and medical assistance are dis- 
tributed to the really indigent alone, and they are but few. 
Thus all the so-called comfortable would be well-nigh paupers 
did I not step in, and several very respectable persons only 
ask and receive in secret. Our coontry tradesmen are not 
bad ; they render services, sometimes give attendance. But to 
open the purse is a great trial in Berry; and when people 
have given a few pence they sigh for a long time afterwards. 
The country parts in the Centre are really abandoned. It is 
the land of sleep and death. This is to show you what one ia 
obliged to do when seeing the richer classes doing little, and 
those less rich nothing at all. At Gh&teanrouz a mannfactory 
of tobacco has been established, which relieves many work- 
men and employs many women i but these benefits do not reach 
our part of the connry. 
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To THs Sams. 

NOEAST, 8(h February, 1864 
Mt HOHBSI ASO BKiTI FbUND, 

I have finiahed 1117 big task, and, before I commonod 
anotlier, I ynah to talk with yon. What waa it we were 
saTiDg T Whether liberty of right and liberfy of fact conld 
^st simaltaneonsly f Alas I all that is beaatlfol and good 
can exist when we wish it to do bo ; bnt it ia necessary at the 
outset that all shoald understand it, and the best of Gorern- 
ments, by whatever name it may call itself, will be that which 
shall teach men to aCraochise themselves in wishing to 
enfranchise others in the same degree. 

Ton wished to pat some qoestions to me ; pnt them so 
that I may ask yoa to assist me to reply, for I do not believe 
that I know more than yoa; and all that I have tried to know 
is how to pat order into my ideas, and conseqaently harmony 
into my beliefs. If yoa talk philosophy and religion to me^ 
which for me are one and the same thing, I shall be able to 
tell yoa what I believe; aa for poliiics, that is another thing. 
It is a from day to day science, which has neither harmony nor 
nnity bat so long aa it is directed by principles more elevated 
than the cnrrent of things and manners of the moment. This 
science, in its application, thus consists in feeling the pnlse of 
society every day, and in knowing what dose of amelioration 
its malady is capable of supporting without a too violent and 
too perilous crisis. In order to be this good physician, more 
than the knowledge of principles is required ; a practical 
knowledge is necessary, such as is found iu capable heads or 
in free assemblies inspired by a large and sterling faith. I, 
linng amongst ideas more than amongst men, cannot have 
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this knowledge ; and if I tell yoo my idea! you will not there- 
fore possess the practical means; yoa will not tnily judge 
those means but by tiials passing before yomr eyes, and which 
will enable you to weigh the force or feebleness of hamaoity 
at any given moment. To be a wise politician it would, I 
believe, be necessEo-y to be imbued, before and above all, with 
faith in progress, and not to be embarrassed by backward 
steps which do not impede the forward step of the morrow. 
Sut this faitb rarely ever enlightens monarchies, and that is 
why I prefer republics, where the greatest faults have a repara- 
tory principle — the need, the necessity of advancing or falling. 
They fall heavily, yon will say ; yes, they fall more quickly 
than monarchiea, and always for the same cause— they wish to 
stop, and the human spirit that stops is crushed. Look into 
yourself, observe that which sustains you, that which makes 
you live strongly, that will cause you to live long ; it is your 
incessant activity. Societies do not differ from individuals. 

However, you are prudent, and yoa know that if your 
activity exceeds the measure of your strength it will kill yon ; 
there is the same danger in social renovations, and it is 
impossible, I believe, to preserve the march of humanity from 
these too Tiuiny and too few alternations which unceasingly 
threaten and try it. What is to be done ? you will ask. 
To believe that, in spite o£ all, there is a good path to seek, 
and that humanity will find it ; and never to say, " There is 
ivme, there never wiU be any." 

I believe that humanity ia as capable of growing in know- 
ledge, in reason, in virtue, as the few individuals who, as 
regards these, are in advance of it. I notice ; I know it to be 
very corrupt, frightfully diseased ; I, however, do not lose hope 
in it. I feel at variance with it every morning, every evening 
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I get reconciled to it. I have, indeed, no rancoar towards its 
fitolta, and my anger will not prevent me from being day and 
night at its service. . Let as paae the sponge over the miseries, 
the errors, the faults of these or those, whatever may be or 
have been their opinion, if they have in their hearts ardent 
and sincere principles of progress. As to hypocrites and 
eai'pUntewra, what can we say abont them T Nothing ; they are 
the Bconrge from which we moat preserve oarselves ; bat that 
which they do under one banner or another cannot be attri- 
buted to the caase which they proclaim and which th^ 
pretend to serve. 

Then, whilst chatting together and arranging onr tale- 
ehiamf it will be necessary to begin with the beginning, and, 
before asking onrselves what are the rights of man in society, 
to inqoire what are man's daties on earth ; and that, you 
perceive, will carry us higher than repnblio or mouarohy. 
We should have to go back to God Himself, without a know- 
ledge of whom nothing can be explained or solved. Take 
care ; we have now embarked on a very roagh ocean I bat I 
shall not tarn back if year heart remains firm. 

Farewell for this evening, dear friend. 

Yours truly and affectionately, 

G. Sahd. 

To Maurice Sand, Nohant. 

Fahis, 2lBt FtArvary, 1864 
Deab Childheh, 

I fully believed that I had replied to yoar question. 

Do I intend to be the godmother of my Cocoton ? * Certainly. 

* The pet name of Kanrioe Sand's newly. bom child. 
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If it were as a Catholic, I should aay : " No : that brings ill- 
Inck." Bat in the Free Chnrch it is a different thing, and 
yoQ onght not, for a moment, to have felt any doubt regarding 
my consent. 

They hare noir began work in earaest at tbe Od6on. Bat 
BO mnch time baa been wasted that we shall not be ready 
before tbe end of the month, and perhaps not antil the 
2nd or the 8rd of March. They fully perceive that now. 
But I do not wish to bother you with my troubles; they are 
not trifling, and yon would be astonished at the stock of 
patience I lay in every morning for use during the day. 

I went to see the Prince yesterday morning. I asked to 
see his son; 'C he sent word to the nurse to bring bim. The 
child came in with a person ia a plaid dress, whom I bad 
scarcely noticed, when I suddenly perceired that it was 
the Princess herself who, quite unattended and most grace* 
fully, was bringing her little man to me. He is a fine 
child and very pretty, bat rather shy and melancholy* 
looking. 

He will be more like his mother than his father. He 
is a perfect darling, and as meek as a girl. 

I am very well, thongh still without appetite, to which the 
air of Paris is not favourable. 

Tbe Delacroiz sale produced nearly 200,000 francs in two 
days. The smallest sketches sell for 200, 300, and even 
400 francs. Prices at which the poor man used to sell bis 
paintings 1 

Good night, my dear children ; I embrace yon tenderly. 

* Prince Viator. 
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To THB Samb, 

PiBis, TtMtdoy, Id March, 1864, 3 a.iN. 
Mt Childreh, 

I liare joat returned, escorted by the stadents to the 
cries of " Gteorge Sand for ever ! Mademoiselle la Quintirtie 
for ever I Down with the clerical party I " It ia a fnriooB 
demonstratioa and, at the same time, so they say at the 
theatre, a theatrical snccesB not often witnessed. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, the students assembled in 
the Place de I'Od^n, and, thron^hont the piece, a compact 
mass which had not been able to gain admittance filled 
the neighbonring streets and the Bae Baoine as far aa my own 
door. 

If arie received an oratioD, as did also Madame Fromentinj 
the crowd in the street having mistaken the latter for me. I 
believe that all Paris was there to-night. The workmen and 
the students, furious at having been mistaken for clericals on 
the occasion of About'a Qaetana, were quite ready to come to 
blows. Inside the theatre, each scene was received throogh- 
ont with shoots and stamping of feet, in spite of the presence 
of the whole imperial family. In fact everybody applauded, 
the Emperor like the rest, he being so affected aa to 
aotnally shed tears. The Princess Mathilde came to the 
foyer to shake hands with me. I was in the manager's 
box with the Prince, the Princess, Fern, and Madame 
d'Abrant^. The Prince applauded like thirty claqueurg,* 
stretching far out of his box, and shouting at the top of 
his voice. Flanbert was with ns, and cried like a woman. 

A term applied in France to those who are hired to applaud. 
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The oompanj played well, and were recalled after every 
act. 

lo the foyer, more than two hundred persons, some known, 
some unknown to me, came and completely smothered me 
with kiBBes. Not a shadow o£ opposition, althoagh a large 
number of anfriendly persons were present. Bat even those 
who innocently blew their noses were silenced. 

In fact, the event has kept the Latin Quarter in a perfect 
aproar all day ; all day long, I received batches of stndente, 
who came with their school cards in their hats to ask me 
for orders, and to protest against the clerical party by 
giving me their names. I do not know whether we shall 
have as mnch excitement to-morrow. People say we shall, 
and, as three or fonr thonsand persons were refnsed admit- 
tance, we may expect the andience, on the next occssioo, 
to be still nnmerons and enthusiastic. We shall see whether 
the opposition will put in an appearance. This morning, 
the Prince received several anonymons letters, warning him 
of what might happen at the Od^on. Nothing happened 
except the silencing of the Emperor's claqtiev.ra ; the cry 
being raised, as he entered, of " Dovm icUh, the daque ! " 
The Emperor heard it very plainly, bat showed no emotion. 

That is all I can say to-night; quiet is now restored, 
the traffic is resamed, and I am going to bed. 
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To THE Same. 

Puis, 2n<I JToiA 1864. 
Mt Childbxk, 

The eeoond night of Villemer was even more enthn- 
aiastio than the first. It was an Duheard-of sacoees, a 
regular storm of applaaae from beginniDg to end, at every 
word, and bo spontaneonB, ao general, that erery tirade was 
repeatedly ioterropted. When the group of claqtieuTB tried 
to direct special attention to the striking points, they had 
no more effect than a baby's rattle. The andienoe paid 
no heed to them, bnt applanded whenever they thought 
fit. The applause was deafening. I have never heard 
anything like it. The hoaae was crammed to enffocation. 
The speech of Bibes, in the second act, brought the honse 
down. Between the acts the students sang ironical songs 
to hymn tunes, crying, "The Jesnita are done for ! Black- 
coated gentlemen, where do you hail from F La Qaintinie 
for ever t George Sand for ever I Villemer for ever 1 " 
The act-ors were recalled after every act. It was hardly 
possible for them to go through the piece. The applaose 
fairly intoxicated them ; Berton, who is almost a total 
abstainer, was this morning still under its iufiuence. This 
evening, he followed me into the wings, saying tbat he was 
indebted to me for the greatest success of his life, and the 
finest part he had ever played. 

Thoillier and Bamelli were raving. I mast say that 
they played splendidly, Ribes is not so effective; he ia ill- 
looking, ungainly, and does not study atage effect ; but, at 
times, he ia so sympathetic and nervous, that he electrifies the 
audience, and obtains en hloc the applause which others 
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receive only by inatalments. I tell yon all this as I know 
it will amuse yon. If yon could see how calm I was in the 
midst of all this, you woald have laughed, for I was no 
more moTed by either pleasure or fear than if the matter 
had not at all concerned me personally, and yet I cannot 
say why. I was prepared for the worst, and that is perhaps 
the reason why a success so sudden and, as far as I am 
concerned, so nnezpected rather astounded me. Yoa ehoold 
hare seen all the Od6on people flocking round me. They 
made a regular god of me. I ought to do them the joatioe 
to say that, throughout the rehearsals, they were as nice 
to me as on the day of victory ; that on the night preceding 
the flrst performance they did not give way to the ordinary 
panic, which leads to the spoiling of a play by actors from 
a fear that it may not succeed. They are, I hope, going 
to make money by it. They ought to be taking 4,000 francs 
a night, but they are anxious to give free admission to 
students, workmen, free-thinking bourgeois, in fact, to all 
their natural friends and to those who promote success 
from sheer conviction. In doing so, the theatrical aothorities 
are right, they are worthy people. 

To-night there was again a bit of a row in front of 
the theatre. Tbey wanted to repeat last night's proceedings, 
for yesterday, when writing to yon, I was not aware of 
all that had taken place. A crowd of 6,000 persons at 
least, led by the students, assembled outside the Catholic 
Club and the Jesuits' establishment, singing out of tnne, 
"Esprit Saint, descendez en nous" (Come, Holy Ghost, etc.), 
and other canticles, in mockery of the clerical party. There 
was nothing very serious in that ; but as all those youngsters 
were over-excited by their own shouting and by having 
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waited twelve hours at tlie doors of the theatre, it was 
feared that they might go too far; so the police dispersed 
them. Several were hustled, severely handled^ and even 
taken to the polioe-statioo. No blows were, however, ez- 
ohuiged, and nobody was hurt. Fears were entertained o£ 
a riot, and two cavalry regiments were held in readiness 
in case of emergency. The stadents had resolved to take 
the horses oat of my carriage, and to drag it to my place 
in the Bae Baoine. Thank God, all was prevented and 
calm restored. They rather annoyed the Empress by singing 
he Sire de ^amboiay.* Bat the Emperor displayed mnoh 
good sense. He applauded the piecoj and walked to his 
carriage, which conld not approach on aoooant of the crowd. 
He did not wish the police to interfere. The people appre- 
ciated this and applaaded him. 

It wonid not be a bad Uiing if he were to die^ense with 
the poaao of secret police who cheer him as he enters, and 
npon whom the stadents yesterday imposed silence. I am 
sore that, were the Emperor to dispense with his police 
attendants, the whole honae would applaad him spontaneously. 

To-day's newspapers give a thousand different versions of 
what occurred yesterday ; bat what disconnected information 
I give yon is, beUeve me, quite correct. To-night there was 
a fair sprinkling of Catholics at the theatre, who aftected a 
contemptuous air and pretended to be bored. But they were 
hardly allowed to wink, and the least word from them would 
have aroused a storm. Certainly nobody likes them, and they 
will not dare to stir. They will avenge themselves in their 
newspapers. Let them 1 

* A popular satirical song directed against tte Gmperor and Empress. 
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I have Btill a day or two to give to Yilhrnufr, and then I 
jQDBt aee M. Harmant; after whicli there ia Dnmaa' piece^ 
which is to be prodnced on Saturday, and some questions of 
detail to settle ; the proofs of mj mannscript of FtZJemer to 
deliver, that is, the correction of the mannscript in accord- 
ance with the arrangement of the play. I hope that sU that 
will be finished next week, and that I shall be able to come- 
and see yon and my Gocoton, the dear little pet I who, I hope> 
is growing whilst I myself am toiling. I kiss yon a thousand 
times. Write to me about yourself and him. 



To THE Sams. 

Puis, 8f& MarA, 186i. 
VUUmer still goes splendidly. The principal journals, 
withoat exception, are even louder in their praise than their- 
hambler contemporaries. Those gentlemen who had declared 
me iocapable of dramatic authorship are now extolling me. 
The Od^on is taking 4,000 francs for seats booked in advance, 
and from 500 to 600 at the door every night. There is a 
string o{ carriages all day long, bringing people who come to 
book places, and another at night, besides a crowd at the 
doors. ' 

The theatre is illuminated every evening. La Bounat* 
will go mad about it. The players are always recalled after 
each act. It is a splendid success, and, as it is supported 
only by the paying public, it is so unanimous and so hearty 
that the actors say they have never seen anything like it. 

* The lessee of the Od^on. 
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Bibes keeps up well ; eacceas gives him an artificial life, and 
perhapa will cnre him. At times he is interrnpted again and 
again by frenzied applanse, as on the first night. Travdlers 
who airiTe in Paris, and who pass dnring the evening in front 
of the Od6on, poll np in a fright and ask if there is a revolu- 
tion, if the BepnbUc is proclaimed. 

Alexandre's piece was better received to-night ; * bnt it 
excites opposition and will not he a success. It is, never- 
tbelesa, amusing and fall of talent \ but there is a tooch of 
scandal about it. 

Nader's proo£s of my photograph have not yet been 
very successful. I am going there again to-morrow. M. 
Harmant is coming on Wednesday for certain. He has 
sent me a box for that day; for it is only natural that I 
should be acquainted with his theatre. I should also like to 
see VilUm&r, which as yet I have scarcely seen at all. I asked 
yesterday for three seats; but everything was taken up to 
Saturday. 

To M. GusTAVE Flaubert, Paris. 

pAiua, \U% Mart^, 18S4 
Dear Fudbebt, 

I don't know whether you intended to give or to lend 

me M. Taine'e excellent work. Being in doubt, I return it to 

you ; I have only had time to read part of it here, and at 

Kobant all my time will be taken up in writing for Buloz; 

but upon my return, two months hence, I will ask you i^in 

for those excellent volumes, the scope of which is so lofty 

and noble. 

* L'Ami det FeiAne$, by Alexandre Dumaa, Jun. 
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I regret that I was noable to wish yon good-bye ; bnt, as I 
shall BOOH retam, I hope that yon will not hare forgotteo me, 
and that yon will also give me the opportunity of reading some 
of yoBr own productions. 

Yon displayed so mnch kindness and sympathy apon the 
occasion of the first performance of Villemer, that I now not 
only admire yoor wonderfol talent, hot love yon with all my 
heart. 

George Sakd. 



To Mademoiselle Leroyer de Chantepie, Angiers. 

pALiiflBiD, Slrt Deeemh^r, 1864. 
Madbuoisellx, 

The story which yon relate has deeply affected me. 
What I chiefly perceive in it is yonr anhonnded kiadaesB, the 
devotion of yonr life to making people happy or Use unhappy. 
How, with a sonl fnll of tender recollections, and a oonscions- 
ness of having done so mnch good, can yon feel sad and dis- 
heartened ? it is really donbting divine justice. And yet yon 
do not believe in eternal punishment ! What then can be 
yonr fear of GodF Can His appreciation of onr faults be 
judged by as, and meaanred according to our ideas ? 

I have often thought, when obliged to find fanlt with 
others, to scold a child, or even to chain up an animal : 
" Certainly G^ is not just, according to our idea of justice. 
If He knew the necessity of chastising, restraining, and 
punishing. He would feel unhappy; His heart would be 
constantly grieved; the tears and cries of His creatnres 
would caase distress to Him. G«d cannot feel nnhappy; 
oar errors do not therefore appear to Him in the light of 
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evilB. He does oot even interfere with the most odiooB 
criminals; He does not even ponish monsters. Thus, sfter 
de&tb, an eternal life entirely unknown will open before as. 
Whatever our religion, it should consist in implicitly tmsting 
to that future ; for God has implanted hope in oar breasts, and 
in so doing, has made us a promise. He is perfectiou itself ; 
none of the good instincts and noble faculties which He has 
placed in ns can deceive." 

You know all that as well as I, and yon quite understand the 
nnhealthy state of yonr mind that gives birth to your doubts 
and terrors. I believe^ mademoiselle, that it is your duty to 
struggle t^ainst them, and to pay serioas attention to your 
diseased moral condition; that is a religions duty to which 
yon most submit yourself. Ton have no more right to allow 
your intelligence to be impaired than yonr health. Proceeding 
from the bands of God, wo must keep ourselves free from 
chimeras and morbid ideas. Leave Anglers, then, seeing that 
staying there has a baneful effect npon yon. Go no matter 
where, provided that yon can meet there with dramatic and 
mnsical entertainments, since you derive so much good from 
them. Do that out of friendship for those who feel friendship 
for yon; doit also as a matter of conscience, which forbids yon 
to despair. 

Believe in my devoted affection, 

GZOBGB Sahd. 
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To M. A. M. Ladislas Mickibwicz, Paris. 

Pakis, \\(h January, 1865. 
Sis, 

I have received M. Zaleski's fine work, and beg yoa 
to expresB to btm the gratitude and satisfaction it lias caused 
me. I hare also received the works that you have pnblished, 
and that jon were so kind as to send me. I am touched by 
jouT remembrance of me, aud ueed not say that I folly appre- 
ciate your talent as a writer, and the ardour of your patriotism. 
I regret not having, in this all-exciting question, any light 
to which I can entirely dare to trnst myself. In it I see a 
terrible conflict between men who have all fought for their 
ooantry and whom misfortune has smitten, and who reproach 
one another with their common disaster. Such is the history 
of all disasters 1 In Franoe^ defeat has also thos divided as ; 
and what strength, what wisdom must we not have on such 
occasions, in order to refrun from oorsing and recrimination t 
To give an opinion, it would be necessary to he at once made 
acquainted with all the conolasions which history alone will 
be able to draw from the various facts of the case. I do not 
feel justified in heart and mind in giving a verdict r^arding 
those great political contentions, so many details connected 
with which have to be verified, and so many accusations estab- 
lished. It would require a life devoted exclusively to the 
immense inquiry, which the future alone will be able to place 
before na. Ton are very young for this work of exploration. 
Are yon not afraid of making mistakes ? Is there not in 
appeals to public indignation against this or that historical 
personage the danger of injariously affecting the common 
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aim ? They rather dUturb ra/ conscience, I mast confess, 
and I dare not tell 700 that yoa are right in thus so nnre- 
servedly exposing the grievances o£ FoUnd. 

Neither dare I tell yoa yon are wrong ; for yon are 
urged on by true sincerity, and seeing that all that happens 
is intended to further that which mast happen, it may be 
necessary that yon ahonld accomplish the heary task that yon 
hare taken npoa yoarself. To be made BTident, truth must be 
sought for; for of itself it is slow to appear, and between 
ourselves and Qod the obstaoles are so many I 

Accept, sir, the expression of my solicitude even Gvya^fi, 
and because (juan<{ meme, et pares que). 

GzoBGi Sand. 



To M. Armand BARBks, The Hague. 

Palaise&u, 15t& January, 1865. 

Dear Fbibnd, 

How touched I am by all yon tell me ! Yonr snfferings, 
your indomitable coarage, and your affection for me, are 
indeed subjects for both grief and joy. You have clung 
to exile, and, in spite of our entreaties and the grief caused 
by your absence, we could not refrain from admiring 
you. 

But if, as Kadar told me, you have enjoyed a moment's 
good health, why not have taken advantage of it to seek, 
even if but temporarily, a more suitable climate? Yoa 
speak BO little of yonrself, yoa treat your own ailments 
BO lightly, that it is hai'd to say what could alleviate 
tbem. 
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For my part, I believe that there are no incurable 
maladies. Advanced medical opiaioa begins to take that 
view; as for me, I have always beheved it, and I consider 
(hat to wish to be cured is a duty towards the future and 
towards hamanity. Fonr years ago, I had an attack of 
typhoid fever; it left me with an affection of the stomach 
which lasted for three years, and was thought to be chronic. 
Kow I am cared of it, but then I earnestly desired to be so. 

And yet yon may be astiured that I could say like you : 
" iiy Ufe has been, sad ! " It has been, it always will be full 
of dreadful mental anguish, and my fund of natural gaiety 
does not always preserve me from complete dejection. Last 
summer I lost my little Marc, the child of Manrice and of his 
graceful companion, the daughter of Galamatta. The poor ' 
little fellow was a year old, he was bom on the 14th July ; on 
his first birthday his sufferings commenced. He was very 
pretty, and already showed signs of great intelligence. What 
grief! We have not yet recovered from itj and still I am 
asking for, indeed, I am ordering, another child ; for we most 
love, suffer, weep, hope, procreate, exist ; we most, in fact, have 
a will in every sense, divine and natural. Tears are the only 
response I receive from my dear children; they loved their 
first child to excess, they fear that they will not love the 
second ; which, aJas ! proves that they will also love it too 
much I But can we say that we will limit the impulses of oar 
heart and of our feelings ? 

You tell me, friend, that you sometimes compare me with 
France; I feel, at least, that I am a Frenchwoman, seeing 
that I hold the supreme conviction that we must not mind onr 
failures, our wounds, our vain hopes, the cruel repression of 
onr thoughts ; bat mast always rise again, pick up and collect 
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the figments of oar hearta, torn by all the thorns abont our 
pathj and go to God with that bleeding trophy. 

I have wandered rather far from my eermon on health ; 
however, I now come back to it. Tonr life ia preciouB, how- 
ever shattered or crashed it may he. Do, then, yonr very beat 
to preserve it for ns. 

Adiea, friend ; I love yon, and so does Maorice. 

GiOBQE Sahd. 

To His Highness Prince Jerome Napol&on, Paris. 
Pax-auuu, 7<& Fehrwsry, 18S5, 
All the papers, my aagnst friend, aoDonnoe yonr 
victory. This ioggj February morning is as bright for yon 
as the snn of Ansterlitz. Your victory will not lead to the 
sounding of so many trampets, but its anniversary will be 
celebrated for a longer time. It belongs to you alone, and 
people will remember it. I shall not forget that, after that 
fine struggle, yon spent the evening with us in our little nook, 
and, 'while listening to yon, I could have forgotten the hours. 
I fear that we took advantage o£ your goodness; wo who 
cannot employ oar time more profitably than in listening to 
yon, whereas you have so many great and good things to 
accomplish. 

Happiness is an abstraction as well as a reality, whatever 
philosophers may say. Durable and certain when in its ideal 
state for those who grasp its true and lofty nature, it is 
tratinent aud powerful when in a state of reality, provided 
facts serve the ideal Thus, having is yourself the tme notion 
of happiness, which is to diffnso and to bestow it, you some- 
times relish its sensation, when facts obey your ardent and 
generous will. 
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Be Happj, then, since happiness is a conqaeatj and since 
yon liave jnst gained a great battle. Dajs of disgaat and 
fatigae will retom. Happiness in the eensa of complete 
reality does not permanently exist for man ; bat it will remain 
to yon in the ideal sense, augmented by the recollection of 
yonr victories ; and the moral of this is, that yoa most always 
straggle so as to increase your stock of strength and 
faith. That rew^ition by mankind which is called glory 
is but a consequence, perhaps only an accessory 1 yoa will 
secnre it. Bat yonr aim is higher. It is not in vain that 
yon belong to the race which craves for what is good, and is 
stmggling in the present century against that which craves 
for lucre. Too have great powers, the possession of which 
is in itself happiness. 

I have duly received yonr invitations; thanks for yonr 
kind remembrance. Bat here I am by the fireside, suffering 
from an attack of quinsy, and I shall for a few days 
have to stmggte, though without much effort, against my 
feverish condition. 

That will not be serious. I shall be thinking of you and 
talking about you, having near me one who does not ask for 
anything else. 

While going home from the Pantheon all alone, on foot, 
with your hands in yoor pockets, by the bright moonlight, did 
it not occur to yoa that, in a hundred years from now, France, 
and consequently the whole world, would, thanks to you, be 
living another life F 

From the height of the Panthgou something must have 
spoken, and said to you : " Onward ! " 

Always and still more yonrs in heart. 
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To THE Same. 

PALiiBBiC, 9tt ISarch, 1864. 
DiAB Peimcb, 

Ton rightly told me that nothing was done, seeing that 
Bomething still remains to be done. The disavowal of M. 
Dnrny and of your generous inspiration does not perhaps 
surprise yon, bat it roust ver yon. Neither am I satisfied 
about it, dear ( no. Bat the game is only deferred, I hope, 
and you will carry the citadel by assault at the first oppor- 
tunity. That constitutes & noble cause to plead before the 
country. And yon will plead it, will yon not ? 

I do not know whether, as directed by me, they have sent 
you the proof of my article on the Life of Ocesar {Vie de 
Cesar).* I have not had to consider whether it would please 
the illnstrions author or not. 

Whilst rendering homage to the real and considerable 
talent displayed in its exposition, I cannot accept the thesis, 
and I was almost on the point of saying that, to compare the 
work of Caesar, that purchaser of consciences, with the work — 
blameable perhaps in certain respects hut fall of integrity and 
truly glorious— of Napoleon I. appeared to me a real blas- 
phemy. 1 should hare said so had I not feared to trespass 
on the domain of politics, the disoussioD of which is forbidden 
to the small newspaper in which I inserted this article, at the 
request of my publisher. 

Ton gave me the hope that I should see you one of these 
days, my august friend. I hare such a fear of missing you 
that I shall not stir this week. 

I love you with all my heart. G. Sand. 

* The celebrated work bj the Emperor Napol6)n III. 
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To THE Same. 

FALA1SEA.U, lit June, 1865. 
!Dea.b and AracBT Fbiekd, 

Maurice eende yoa, throngli me, a frieodly word which 
I transmit. 

If yoo were an ambitions man, I shoald tell yon that 
what has happened is very fortunate for you and places yoa 
Tery high I But yen love progress for its own sake, and 
snfter when its onward march is arrested, even when that 
delay is to yonr advantage. And then yon are loyal and yonr 
8oal grieves at being misunderstood. I feel all that, and I am 
indignant at seeing the blighting breath of the spirit of the 
past passing over all tme ideas. 

What a sad situation is that of a man who dreams of abso- 
lute power, and believes he can attain to it by stifling truth ! 
All that, do you not see, is the fault of Cmsar. A man is 
now dreaming of monopolising providential wisdom, fot^etting 
the fact that men to-day have all received from Providence, 
that is to say, from the law which presides over their emanci- 
pation, a portion of wisdom which it is necessary to know and 
to consult before daring to say : " There is but one master — 
myself 1 " How old that doctrine of the authority of one 
single ruler is, and how empty in these days I What are not 
the conscious or unconscious protests of mankind against this 
chimera 1 It is the fatal path that leads eternally to disaster. 

Sleep calmly, yonr conscience is at rest. Ton may laugh 
at those who say : " He says that be desires good, he must 
therefore be animated by evil designs." 

Pity those who think thus, and rest assured that France is 
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not with them and that ahe does yoa jastice. Wliat fine and 
noble talents ore yonra ! Yoa can never be prerentedj from 
displaying them. If they caoae nmbrage to some persona, it 
ia not clever on the part of soob to show it publicly. 

G. Sun>. 

To M.*** 

Falusuu, 9jh June, 186S. 
DiAB Sib, 

I have read yoor book. It is most learned, ingenioos, 
clear, aad interesting. It, however, leaves me at the point to 
which it has taken me. I was folly aware that Jeans believed 
in the resurrection of the body, and am all the more convinced 
that His doctrine was the continuation of human life or 
personal reappearance in human life, seeing that yoa establish 
beyond dispute the soorce of this belief, its hbtory, its raisim 
d'etre, its connection with the past, in short all that constitutes 
the historical fact, the details of which have been hitherto 
bat little known. But I cannot accept year conclaaion. In 
believing in the immortality of the body, Jesns and His pre- 
decessors believed in the immortality of the soul, for the 
reason that the existence of the body implies that of the aonl. 
He was therefore a spiritualist, though not exclusively so. Aa 
for yoa, yoa are exclusively a spiritualist. I cannot under- 
stand that doctrine, because it seema to me impossible to a^rm 
the existence of souls without bodies. 

Ton are a thousand times right in considering God and 
the form of oar immortality as belonging to the region 
of the impenetrable. But to speak of immortality ia to speak 
of life. Life is a law known to us; it does not manifest 
itself in the separation of the soul from the body, in onr 
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thoaghta withoat organs for tlieir manifestation. We cannot 
therefore have any conception of a pnrely apiritnal life ; and 
I cannot tell you that I believe in a thing of wbioli I have not 
the faintest idea. 

Jesos there is no doabt was wrong respecting the con- 
ditions of the resorrection ; bat it seems to me that, as re- 
gards the principle of life, he understood that well, or at least 
as well as it is given to man to understand it. Whether 
it be a body of fleah or of fluid, the soul reqaires some sn'oh 
medium through which to manifest itself, otherwise it could 
not be a soul, it could not even exist. We know that there 
are planets which, relatively to our own, are as light as oort, 
wood, etc. They are nevertheless worlds, and their existence 
is quite as material as oar own. ' 

Socrates is not so clear as you consider him to be. Z 
think that he fully believed that his soul wonld transmigrate 
into another body, although he often seems to say the 
contrary through the mouth of d^mia Plato. In some of 
his works, Plato regards the soul as working oat its own 
destiny, obeying the dictates of its passions, and in that 
he agrees with Pythagoras. If souls are possessed of 
passions, good or bad, th^ mast also be possessed of organs 
— otherwise ? 

In fact, you will still find much to tell as on that 
snbject ; for your hypothesis involves the gravest philosophical 
omission. Forgive my objections, deux- sir. You are so 
sympathetic and seem to be so good, that yon have the 
right to expect people to tell you frankly what they really 
thinlr. 

G. Sahd. 
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To M. Louts Ulbach, Paris. 

PALAiasin, 27t& /une, 1865l 
Dub Sib, 

How happ7 I feel at having to thank you I When 

yoar strong and loyal hand signs a certificate o£ talent, the 

apprentice becomes a roaster and asanmes his position. Yon 

at once detected that which could not possibly hare escaped 

an eye like yours, but which it was indispensable for my son 

to make the ordinary public understand, viz., that he possesses 

a character anqoestionably his own, and such aa could never 

have been imparted to him. My part waa confined to leaving 

him in possession of that character and to understanding 

its real value. That has been the object of the efforts of my 

whole life, and I am rewarded for those efforts now that 

yon, in whom I believe, prove to me that I was not giving 

way to maternal illusions as regards my appreciation of that 

talent. 

Tour judgment, which is at the same time so frankly and 
so delicately expressed, is a cause of real joy to me, and I 
thank you from the depths of my heart for having read the 
book with such conBcientionsness and in such a spirit o£ 
generous patronage. I am sending the article to Maurice, 
who is at Nohant with his wife. They will both be very 
pleased and very grateful for it. 

What about your own book, the one you were telling me 
of at the Od6on f Is it published ? I hear nothing of what 
is gomg on. Here I am, a sorrowful nurse, tending my sick 
ones, and suffering into the bargain from a severe fall. When 
your work appears, do not forget to send roe a copy of it. I 
heartily shake your hand, dear confrere, and am affectionately 
yours. 
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To M. Sainte Beuve, Paris. 

Palaisuu, 1865. 

Have yon read a singular little volume, which wu 
pablished some time ago by Danta, under the very poor title 
of Tin Amour du Midi, and which appeared aaoaymonsly ? 
Is it from lack of coorage, or from some difficulty in regard to 
pOBitiou, that the author's name is suppressed ? Ko matter. 
The work ia odd; the style in which it is written is not 
uniform ; the language is often scarcely correct, sometimes 
too full of naivete, sometimes too declamatory (as indeed the 
author himself remarks) ; at times quite vague and at others 
amounting to downright nonsense ; and, finally, freqaently very 
obscure, like the speech of a fanatic who does not always 
know what he is talking about. 

These are faults enongh. Ah well 1 those faults might 
conceal much ability. Bat we do not believe that it is so ; 
we prefer to think that the author is young, not painstaking, 
and inexperienced, as well as entirely destitute of that which 
we are agreed upon calling talent. 

It is nevertheless a fact that this anonymous essay is 
greatly deserving of remark. It is not a novel, properly 
speaking, or an analysis; it is a passionate cry. But that cry 
is full of reality and power. It does not in any way resemble 
what is written for the sake of writing. It displays youth, 
true passion, simplicity, copiousness — all that we vainly seek 
in a well-written book — boundless emotion, entirely freed 
from the control of reason. 

It displays also, in spite of its awkward repetition of 
particular expressions and metaphors, a distinctness and an 
originality of sentiment that are very affecting. It displays 
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faitb, belief in God, in love, in liberty, and even in iha nctoi- 
paperB, as well as in glory and in itself. It is & creatnre of 
generosity ; perhaps a stranger fallen from some planet where 
people still live in accordance with the dictates of the heart, 
and where they speak their minds freely, without caring 
whether they caaae M. Prondhon to indulge in a smile. 

In fact, it is something that has cansed Manrice and me to 
say spoQtaneoosly : " It is very poor I " and " It is very fine." 
What would yon have F ETerybody has talent ; we are not 
indifferent to talent, we cherish it. Bat everybody does not 
display passion, and the latter is precisely what, whether it 
be well or ill ezpresaed, will always prevail over art, as the 
scent of the rose excels all the esBences in a perfumer's shop. 

Criticism might eay : " Write well, or not at alL" Criti- 
cism would be right. Bat the public might also say : " Be 
moved yoarselves, or do not hope to move na." Would it be 
wrong? 

Geobqi Sand. 



To His HtaaNSSS Prince J^dafs Napoleon, Paris. 

TfoKUST, 20ih January, 186& 
Pub Pbikce, 

I wish, personally, to give yon some news of onrselrra. 
For the last ten days I have constantly been doing duty either 
as midwife, nurae, norserymaid, or sick attendant, and have 
not had a moment's rest. My danghter-in-law, after a prompt 
and easy delivery, was seriously ill several times. She is 
better, although not altogether well, and, as her weak state of 
health may oontinae for some time aad fatigue her too mocji 
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to enabls her to aackle, we have engaged a bnzoni peasant 
lase to act as wet nurse to MademoiaelU Aurore. 

In the midst of all this, while mnning to assist at a fire, 
Maarioe was nearly killed, ajid I saw him come home covered 
with blood ; a sight which, you will admit, coald scarcely 
have been agreeable to a mother but very little of a Spartan. 
Fortnnately, he has not taken mach harm, and he will soon be 
left with nothing more serioas than a slight scar, which will 
rather be a credit to him. We are thus, if not altogether oat 
of the wood, at least able to breathe a little more freely ; but 
I cannot yet leave my little brood, and let as hope that yon 
will not start upon some new jonmey before I see yon again t 
It is centuries since I saw yon, and I cannot reeign myself to 
your absence. 

All these emotions hare retarded my work and my 
(heatrioal projeota for this winter. An artiste, they say, 
should have no family. I, myself, do not think so, for a 
thousand reasons, which you nnderstand better than I do. 

Whether joyous, sad, anxious, or at ease, I love yon, dear 
Prince, and regard yon as one of the dearest objects of my 
affection. 

My sick and wounded thank yon for yonr kind letter, and 
ask me not to fail to remember them to you, Calamatta 
tenders hia respectful regards to Tour Highness. 

G, Sand. 
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To Countess Sophie Podlipska, Prague. 

Pai^biiit, \lt\ Fehwar^, 1866. 

I am deeply tooched, madame, by yonr kindness in 
sending me the parcel,* which I reoeived only a few days ago, 
together with the excellent letter that accompanied it. It is an 
honour for me to he translated by yon, and sweet indeed to he 
the object of snch delicate and generous affection. 

M. LSger has taken the tronble to send me the transla- 
tion in French of your interesting preface. It carried me 
back to the time, already distant, when I was dream- 
ing of the adventares of OorwueJo, and when, being much 
in want of information, I waa trying to introduce myself, by 
interpretation and divination, to the genins of Bohemia, to 
the beauty of its aituation and the deep meaning hidden under 
the symbol of the cup (cottpe). I was neither free nor rich 
enough to make a journey to Bohemia, and I used to say that 
if I committed a few errors Bohemia would forgive me, for 
the sake of my earnest intentions and fervent sympathy. It 
still remains my conviction, that a nation possessing so dramatic 
and enthusiastic a past is and always will be great. 

Accept, madame, together with my thanks, the ezpressioa 
of my affectionate and devoted sentiments. 

* The translation of Cotwuelo in the Czech lutgoage. 
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